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CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN ENGLISH 
HXEGESIS. 


COMMENTATORS in various ages have taken widely different 
views of the duties which are required of them; for they 
have had to satisfy expectations which are altered from 
time to time, and they have been influenced by shifting 
Opinions about the books which they desire to explain. 
They have been necessarily moulded by the spirit of their 
own epoch, by its current theology and by its intellectual 
limitations. Hence have arisen the divergences between 
the methods of different expositors, in spite of the universal 
habit of plagiarism and repetition, which, alike in theology 
and exegesis, has tended for centuries to stereotype un- 


- challenged errors. There has been indeed in the history 


of exegesis a continuous advance of the tide, in spite of 
occasional retrocession of the waves; and it has not been 
in vain that so many noble intellects have devoted long 
years to the study of the sacred books. Their toil has 
accumulated amass of valuable materials into the treasury 
of religious thought. When we study a great modern com- 
mentary we are indeed heirs of all the ages. The Masorets 
laboured to preserve the integrity of the Hebrew text. The 
Fathers concentrated their best powers upon the task of 
explaining Scripture. Origen has meditated for us; Augus- 


tine has crystallized many subtle aspects of truth into 


_ brilliant expressions; the school of Antioch has bequeathed 


to us the fruits of its integrity and straightforwardness ; the 


Schoolmen have mapped out with precisest definition every 


- province of theology ; the Mystics have turned upon the 


ws) 


sacred page the light of their spiritual intuition ; Nicolas of 
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Lyra revived the literal sense, by breaking the drowsy spell 
of a baseless tradition; the Reformers lent us the aid of 
their deep piety and masculine genius; the post-Refor- 
mation age, though paralysed by its confession-worship and 
Protestant scholasticism, rifled every storehouse of illus- 
tration which was then available; Cocceius firmly grasped 
the conception of a progressive revelation; Grotius and 
Le Clere added complete independence of spirit to their 
vigorous learning. Everything which has been achieved 
by men so manifold and so diverse in their gifts as Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Jerome, Chrysostom, Gregory, Bede, 
Bernard, Rupert of Deutz, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Bengel—or by the specializing 
erudition of such men as Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Wettstein, 
Selden, Bochart, the Buxtorfs, and very many other 


labourers—all this, and much more that cannot now be 2 
mentioned, is at the free disposal of the modern commen- E 
tator. Whatever tends to spiritual edification is furnished . 

= 


for him in boundless profusion in the writings of whole - 
schools and generations of previous divines. He may avail 
himself both of the full illumination of necessary learning, 
and of the innumerable sidelights which so many centuries 
of research and ingenuity have brought to bear upon his 
sacred theme. : 

It does not therefore imply any over weening vanity in the 
greatness of our own age, if we say that perhaps at no 
previous period of history were men so favourably cireum- ~~ 
stanced for the acquisition of sound information and true 
understanding of the meaning of Scripture. Never was 
biblical knowledge more constantly increased or more 
widely diffused. Our living scholars may bear comparison 
with the ablest of their predecessors ; but even if they were 
dwarfs they stand upon the shoulders of giants, and even SS 
if they were personally inadequate they can draw upon ins 
exhaustible materials. In all respects—unless it be in the . 
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diminution of leisure caused by the strain and pressure of 
modern life—they stand on the same level of endowments 
with those who wrote in former ages, and they can fix their 
own starting point at the goal of their fathers. 

For these reasons the science of exegesis has in the last 
half century made unwonted strides, and has produced 
works which future ages will not willingly let die. It is 
intended that other writers, in future pages of Tue Ex- 
posiTor, should deal with the characteristics of separate 
commentators. Iam therefore precluded from dwelling on 
individual merits, but I am invited to point out some of our 
general gains. I do not undertake the presumptuous task 
of attempting to review all the exegesis of the last fifty 
years. To do this would require larger space, wider know- 
ledge, and greater ability that I can command. But I may 
perhaps be able to indicate some distinct elements of pro- 
gress which ought to make us deeply thankful for the past, 
and to inspire a hopeful courage for the future. 

1. It is no small gain that the true province of exegesis 
is beginning to be better understood and more rigidly 
defined. It has in consequence gained greatly in precision 
of aim. In many of the commentaries which are now con- 
signed to dusty shelves we are encumbered and fatigued 
by masses of irrelevance. Let the reader turn to any of 
these old commentaries which were based on the “‘ fourfold 
sense,” and he will see the narcotising spell exercised by 
that fantastic hypothesis, and by the fatal facility of expan- 
sion, digression, and sheer imagination to which it inevi- 


_ tably-led. A large mass of the folio pages, densely crowded = 
with homiletics under the heads of allegory, anagogy, and 


the moralis sensus, would be at once swept aside as use- 


less and unpertinent by any living exegete. Our modern 


students are not forced to wade through the interminable 
verbosity of the thirteen folio volumes of Tostatus the 


“ Stupor mundi, qui scibile discutit omne,” 


i »» 
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or the measureless prolixity of the professor who lectured 
for forty years on Isaiah, and had never got beyond the 
first chapter. It is now well understood that the task of 
the expositor is not to make each text a theme for endless 
discussions. His main object is to discover the exact and 
primary meaning of the sacred writer, and to set it forth 
in such a manner as shall best enable the student to appre- 
hend and profit by its original intention. 

2. And this being so, we must count the attention which 
is bestowed upon the text as a boon of the first importance. 
An apparatus criticus—or at any rate the best results which 
such an apparatus can furnish—is now regarded as indis- 
pensable for any important commentary, though for many 
centuries the Septuagint or the Vulgate, with all their 


errors and corruptions, were regarded as sufficient for b 
textual purposes. Even Erasmus had to work with only . 
sixteen MSS. of secondary importance; modern scholars é 
can refer to 1,760, of which some are of primary value. 3 

gy 


Great as is the debt we owe to the toil of Erasmus, 
Ximenes, Stephens, Walton, Fell, Mill, Bentley, Griesbach, 
and others, how much has been done since their day! Even 
during the present reign, Lachmann’s New Testament ap- 
peared in 1842 and 1850, Tischendorf’s in 1859, Tregelles’ 
account of the printed text in 1854. A closer and closer 
approximation to the original apostolic autographs in the 
New Testament has been achieved by the labours of Dr. 3 
Scrivener, Canon Westcott, Professor Hort, and their fellow __ 
workers. Keen study and unwearied toil have been be- 

stowed, not only on the collation, classification, and estima- 
tion of MSS., but also on the consultation of lectionaries, 

on the evidence furnished by ancient versions, and on the — 
numerous quotations in the Greek and Latin Fathers. The - 
materials thus accumulated become practically exhaustive. 
As yet the text of the Old Testament has not received the 
same microscopic attention, partly because the results must 


jh 
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be less immediately important, partly because the text was 
for ages so carefully preserved, and there is a complete 
dearth of very ancient manuscripts. There are no complete 
MSS. of the Old Testament which are certainly older than 
the tenth century ; most of those which have been hitherto 
available belong to the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. But 
in the last century much was achieved by the labours of 
Walton, Houbigant, Kennicott, De Rossi, and others. Con- 
siderable study has been devoted in recent times to the 
Septuagint by scholars like Frankl, and it is well known 
_ that Dr. Hatch has been long at work upon a dictionary 
of the Septuagint, which cannot fail to be of extreme im- 
portance even for the Hebrew text. The Talmud, the 
Targums, the Midrashim, and the works of eminent 
Masorets have all been translated or are in course of trans- 
lation by living scholars. It is probable that before another 
fifty years have passed there may be numerous contributions 
to this department of biblical research. We seem indefi- 
nitely distant from the days when the learned Puritan John 
Owen declared that it savoured of atheism to suppose that 
the text of the Bible had not been miraculously preserved 
from every error. 
8. But a purer text would he ein ueatieela valueless 
-unless there had been a proportionate advance in the scho- 
larship requisite for its interpretation. A volume might 
_ be written on the curious mistakes which occur in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and Schoolmen, from their general 
and almost inevitable ignorance of the original languages 
of Scripture. Of the Fathers, how many were acquainted 
with Hebrew? To mention only the greatest of them, 
Origen’s acquaintance with Hebrew was far from being 
critical; and though St. Jerome could speak Hebrew, and 
deserves high credit for the extreme trouble which he took 
to acquire it, yet even he can hardly be said to know it in 
the same critical sense as not a few living scholars. St. 
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Augustine knew nothing or next to nothing of Hebrew, 
and confesses that he could never command the patience 
to master even Greek. Among the Schoolmen, the very 
greatest of them all, St. Thomas Aquinas, knew compara- 
tively little of either language, and is sometimes curiously 
misled by the Latin text. Down to the end of the fifteenth 
century Nicolas of Lyra (+ 13840) seems to have been almost 
the only great commentator—except some stray Jewish 
convert like the reactionary Paul of Burgos (t+ 1435), or 
Perez of Valencia (+ 1492)—-who even attempted to study 
the Old Testament in the original. It may be urged in 
their defence that they were unable to estimate the im- 
portance of doing so, and, further, that there were no 
available grammars and dictionaries and very few Jewish 
teachers whom they would have liked to seek. But ever 
since the days of Reuchlin the facilities for acquiring © 
Hebrew have been constantly multiplying, and the lan- 
guage now forms part of the curriculum at the universities 
and theological colleges. Far greater are the strides made 
by Greek scholarship in England since the days of Bentley. 
St. Chrysostom wields the Greek language with ~all the 
power of a consummate orator; yet it is hardly too much 
to say that there are some of the finer niceties of Greek 
scholarship which have been better appreciated by modern 
theologians, who have thus been able to give a truer ex- 
planation of the intended meaning than even Chrysostom 
himself. Philology too, which is a science still in its infancy 
—has aided and enriched our modern scholarship. At no 
previous period has classical Greek been more thoroughly. 
mastered, or the special peculiarities of the Hellenistic 
dialect been more generally and accurately understood. 


4. If it be the chief function of exegesis to make known ; 2 4 


the exact meaning of the sacred writers, we may point to 


the Revised Version as one of the most invaluable of com> = 
mentaries. When a revision of the Bible was eat Py, 
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Mr. Heywood in the House of Commons, the opinion of 
most of the bishops was against him; but in 1862 Bishop 
Ellicott, to whom English exegesis owes a great debt of 
gratitude, declared that the Authorized Version contained 
misconceptions, inaccuracies, errors, and obscurities, which 
it was vain for a timid and popular obstruction to, deny. 
We may regret that the revisers were not always entirely 
courageous, not always perfectly consistent; that not un- 
frequently they have put the best and truest renderings in 
the margin, as in Gen. xxvii. 39, xlix.10; that they have 
not ventured to emphasise the difference between d:aPoros 
and damowa; and that other necessary changes have been 
postponed :—yet the English nation is under deep obliga- 
tion to them. Take the writings of St. John and St. Paul 
alone, and consider how much we have gained by the 
observance of distinctions in the Revised Version and the 
abandonment of half a dozen different renderings for one 
‘andthe same word. For instance, in the Aut horized Version 
of 1611, “‘ abide,” ‘‘ remain,” ‘‘dwell,”’ “ tarry,” ‘‘ continue,” 
‘being present,” are all used for St. John’s one pévew, and 
five different words for St. Paul’s one xatapyéw, and five 
- to represent paptupia. In the opposite direction we had one 
word only for twelve words meaning “ destruction,” and 
—one for seven meaning “child.’”’ In the Revelation how 
much we gain by the rescue from obliteration of the dis- 
tinctive words @pdvos and Opove., of créfavos and ovddnua, 
above all, of Onpia and 4a! Vividness and accuracy have 
been restored to the meaning of the sacred writers in 
multitudes of instances by paying attention to their use 
and omission of the article, and by the accurate rendering” 
of their profoundly significant tenses. Never before had the 
great mass of the people so easy a means of knowing what 
the Apostles and Evangelists really said, as that which has _ 
now been placed in their hands by the best efforts of the 

best of our living scholars and divines. Who can estimate. 
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even the theological importance of the changes necessarily 
introduced into the rendering of such passages as Matt. vi. 
13, vii. 19; Mark vii.19; John x. 16, xiii. 10; Rom. ii. 25, 
xii. 6; 1 Cor. xi. 17; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. iv. 82; Phil. ii. 6; 
Col. ii. 23; Jas. ii. 14; 1'Tim. vi. 10; 2 Tim, ii. 26, 111. 16, 
iv.14; Heb. i.1; Jude 22, and many more? And in the 
Old Testament, is it not a gain of the highest kind to have 
got rid of the errors which obscured Exod. xxxiv. 33; Deut. 
XXxili. 6; Isa. xviii. 2, xxi. 7, xxx. 7; Dan. vii. 9, and pas- 
sage after passage of the Psalms of David? Let any one 
read the wholly unintelligible rendering of the Authorized 
Version in Isa. vi. 18 or ix. 1-5 (the lesson for Christmas 
Day), and observe the difference made by the correction of 
the old errors. The Revised Version, which prejudice has 
anathematized, and at which ignorance has jeered, will, I 


_ feel confident, be received by future*generations as one of 


the best practical commentaries furnished by students of 
Scripture to the Church and to the world. 

5. And recent exegetes have not been content with the 
accurate mastery of the sacred languages. They have felt 
that neither genius nor intuition can supply the lack of 
varied as well as solid learning. It is a curiously charac- 
teristic fact, that, whereas even the great Theodore of 
Mopsuestia not only never troubled himself to learn Hebrew, 
or even to consult the Peshito, two of our bishops—not 


to speak of other commentators—have not only learnt _ 


Syriac, but have even learnt Aithiopic, solely with the view 
of being able to appreciate the variations of reading sug- 
gested or confirmed by the Authiopic versions. Nor have 


these researches been confined to language. The study of : 
the Talmud involves that extreme difficulty which wrung ~ 


a groan from the laborious Lightfoot. Yet in spite of his 


pathetic complaint of the obscurity and compression of 


Talmudic Hebrew, a few English scholars have of late 
years learned to read it in the original. .For many years” 
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commentators were mostly content to utilize the heteroge- 
neous and miscellaneous collections of Lightfoot, Schéttgen, 
Meuschen, Hisenmenger, Wagenseil, Surenhuys, and other 
foreign scholars. These have long been felt to be insuff- 
cient. It is now comparatively easy to obtain some know- 
ledge of the “Sea of the Talmud” and of Talmudic 
writings, for within the last decade large parts of the 
Talmud have been translated into French by Mons. Schwab 
and his collaborateurs, and many passages have been ren- 
dered into English by Mr. P. J. Hershon. The Midrashim 
have been published in German by Wiunsche, and the 
Masorah is being edited by Dr. Ginsburg. Few commen- 
tators would now be content to annotate a book of either 
the Old or New Testament without ascertaining, at least 
from secondary sources, the opinion of the Rabbis upon 
disputed passages. And the sources of information which 
must be taken into account multiply upon us. What 
modern interpreter could now adequately deal with any 
one of the historic books of the Old and New Testament — 
without making himself acquainted with the recent identi- 
fication of sites and archeological discoveries which have 
been brought to light by explorations in Palestine, and 
Egypt, and beyond the Jordan? Who could dream of com- 
menting upon the Pentateuch, the Prophets, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, without acquainting himself with the labours 
of Egyptologists, and the facts which we have learnt from 
the exhumation and deciphering of ancient monuments ? 
Who would think himself adequately equipped as an ex- 
ponent of the Epistles without learning something at least 
of the general data of sacred thought among the nations as” 
it has been examined in the light of comparative religion ? 
6. Again, the advantages of diligence, of wide learning, 
and of accurate scholarship might still be neutralized if our 
expositors were content with the servile following of tra- 
ditional opinion and traditional methods. But it is one of 
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our elements of progress that they have learnt to exercise 
with fearless judgment a noble independence, in the con- 4 
viction that nothing is so sacred as truth, and that “ truth 


is invulnerable as the sunbeam.’’ They have shown this 

sacred impartiality even when they are treating of burning : 
questions. Silently they have abandoned the old mecha- 4 
nical views of inspiration which ignored the human ele- : 


ment. Those views were borrowed from Greek philosophy 
through Philo. Montanism spread the belief in ecstatic 
inspiration, in which the faculties of the recipient were 
simply obliterated. No careful observer can miss the fresh 
and comparatively modern methods of treatment which, 
for the first time, have enabled us to understand the real 
value and significance of such books as Job, Hcclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon. Where there are real difficulties 
to be met, as in the case of the composite character of the 
book of Genesis, the date of Daniel, the unity of Isaiah, 
the true significance of Jonah, and the relation of certain 
chapters in Ezekiel to one great section of the book of 
Leviticus, the reader will be sure to find in any good 
modern commentary the means of forming for himself a 
fair and unbiassed judgment. The question of the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel is one of the deepest importance 
for Christian theology, yet in the latest and best commen- 
tary the arguments of those who impugn it are stated with 
perfect fairness, and instead of being met with futile denun- 
ciation are refuted with patient skill. Without in any way 
understating or slurring over the difficulties of those who 
reject the apostolic authorship of “the spiritual Gospel,” 
recent exegesis has, by the closest and keenest analysis, 
proved that there is in its favour both external and internal _ 
evidence of unanswerable force. This patient and fearless 
confronting of adverse reasoning has been rewarded by the 
72 recent discovery of further external evidence which proves 
‘such important facts as the references to the fourth Gospel 


it 
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by the early Basilidians, the use of it by Tatian in his 
Diatessaron, and the existence even as early as the second 
century of an established variation in the text.) 

Take again the questions which have arisen about the 
pastoral Epistles. The critics of the Tubingen school have 
put forth their whole stfength to demonstrate the spurious- 


ness of these Epistles. English scholarship has thoroughly 


tested their arguments, and while admitting the deficiency 
of historical confirmation for St. Paul’s release from his 
first imprisonment, have shown by internal evidence alone 
the all but demonstrable certainty of that fact. Take, again, 
the very recent controversy about the Second Epistle of 
Peter. It has always been admitted that the evidences for 
the genuineness of that epistle were weaker than those for 
any other book of the New Testament, and that the weak- 
ness of external evidence was hardly compensated by the 
treatise itself, which abounds in formidable internal diffi- 
culties in its phraseology, its allusions, and its relation to 
the Epistle of St. Jude. These difficulties were immensely 
enhanced in every candid mind when Dr. Edwin Abbott 
called attention to the fact of startling resemblances be- 
tween phrases of the epistle and two remarkable sections 
in the writings of Josephus. The question has not yet 
been threshed out. The opinions of some as to the com- 
plete genuineness—not of course as to the canonicity—of 
the Epistle have once more been seriously shaken; while 
others have embarked on ingenious if not finally convincing 
lines of defence. The fact however remains—and in this 
fact lies one of our best guarantees for the ultimate dis- 


covery of the truth—that the question has been discussed 


purely on its own merits, and without any reference to 
natural prejudice or ancient tradition. We have learnt to 


recognise, not only that Nature is a book of God, and 


1 John i. 18, povoyerys Oeds. See on this reading the masterly monograph of 
Dr. Hort, Two Dissertations, (Camb., 1876.) 


ae 
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Science His exegete, but also that History is a book of God, 
and that it teaches the essential duty of progress. It is the 
nature of truth to broaden and brighten more and more 
to the perfect day. ‘‘ Nor is it at all improbable,” wrote 
Bishop Butler, “that a book which has been so long in 
‘the possession of mankind should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered.” The western hemisphere was unknown 
for ages, and hence, as Goodwin infers, “‘ well may it be 
conceived not only that some, but many truths, yea, and 


those of maine concernment and importance, may be yet © 


unborne.” ‘‘I am persuaded,’ said John Robinson to the 
departing Pilgrim Fathers, ‘‘ that the Lord hath yet more 
truth and light to break forth from His holy word.” 

7. The unbiassed fairness which has thus dealt with 
entire books has been applied with results no less beneficial 
‘to special texts and paragraphs. No dread of outcry 
or abuse has prevented English scholars from stating, or 
English revisers from accepting, the force of overwhelming 
evidence in their treatment of such passages of the Tex- 
tus Receptus as Jud. xvii. 80, Job. xix. 23, Ps. viii. 5, 
Hag. ii. 7, Zech. xiii. 6, Mark xvi. 9-20, John viii: 1-11, 
1 John v. 7; or in omitting the confession in Acts viii. 37 
or Matt. xiii. 21, or the word vyoreda in Mark ix. 29,1 Col. 
vii. 5. No multiplication of patristic or scholastic authority 
for an erroneous interpretation has prevented them from 
setting aside that meaning where it was obviously based on 


_ untenable principles. It is impossible to furnish lengthy 


proofs or illustrations in a brief and general paper, but I 
may instance three texts, which in past ages have been 
misinterpreted, to the fatal injury of exegesis itself. Origen, 


is 


who was the practical inventor of the triplex (which was = 


afterwards subdivided into the quadruplex) intelligentia, 


referred for confirmation to Prov. xxii. 22, where the doubt- 
ful reading Dewy ou is rendered by the LXX. «at od 88 J 


tmoypaypat aita tpicods, and in the Vulgate Ecce descripsi 


I 
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tibi tripliciter. It would be difficult to find a parallel for 
a more amazingly impossible and exorbitantly expanded 
inference, founded on a more completely misinterpreted 
fragment of a text. 

Again, Father after Father, Schoolman after Schoolman 
quotes and reiterates ad nauseam the fragment of a verse 
(2 Cor. ili. 6), ‘‘ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” 
to maintain the necessity and duty of their so called “‘ spiri- 
tual” interpretation. Yet no shadow of any such meaning 
is consistent with the context. The letter killeth what ? 
The letter killeth whom? {Is ali literal interpretation 
supposed to be thus murderous? If so, how is it ever 
permissible? Some, at least, of our most recent commen- 
tators have seen the true meaning to be that ‘ the law 
—the written enactment—judicially puts to death”’ (comp. 
Rom. viii. 8-13), whereas the Spirit quickeneth, or makes 
alive, because the Spirit raises us from the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness. I turn, for instance, to Canon 
Evans, in the Speaker's Commentary, and find the clear, 
decisive remark, ‘‘ There is no justification whatever for 
the application (of ‘letter’) so often made, to literal as 
epposed: to spiritual interpretation of the gospel.” 

- Again, in almost every age, and especially amid the 
furious debates of the post-Reformation epoch, one of 
the rules of interpretation was, that every one was 
to interpret ‘‘according to the proportion of faith” 
(Rom. xii. 6); and this mistranslation was further mis- 
interpreted into an assertion that analogia fidei was the 
same thing as analogia scripture, while the jides was 


always identified with one of the endless formule of ~ = 


the prevailing symbololatry. Alike the Greek and the 
usage of words absolutely forbid any such interpretation, 
and the Revised Version now correctly renders the phrase, 
“let us. prophesy according to the proportion of our 
faith.’ Here again I turn to the Speaker's Commentary, 


~ 
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and find that Archdeacon Gifford both gives the true ex- 
planation, ‘that the prophets should utter neither more 
nor less than the revelation received by the measure of 
their faith, without exaggeration, display, or self-seeking,”’ 
and also a repudiation of the incessantly repeated errors: 
“the rule of faith,’ “the general analogy of revealed 
truth,” and all similar renderings which make faith mean 
‘‘ that which is to be believed,” are, he says, unsuited to the 
context, and otherwise untenable. Thus three erroneous, 
or at any rate immensely overstrained and misapplied, lines 
of exegesis, which have reigned for generations on the 
supposed authority of three isolated phrases, are set aside 
or greatly limited, alike by the scholarship and the exposi- 
tion of living students. 

8. Another reason for this advance is that now, more 
than at any previous period, it has become habitual with 
us to abandon the old atomistic method, which, in defiance 
of Scripture itself, treated Scripture as a congeries of 
separate supernatural utterances homogeneously inspired 
and spiritually equipollent. Hvery ‘‘ text” of Scripture is 
now happily interpreted in relation to the book in~which 
it occurs, and the entire passage of which it forms a 
part. The resultant gain has been incalculable. In every 
good modern commentary careful attention is now given 
to all that falls under the head of ‘“ introduction,’” which 
the ancient expositors have almost wholly neglected. It 
may be said with truth that subordinate and accidental 
minutias sometimes receive a disproportionate attention, 
and that the “introduction” to a sacred book now gives 
us a mass of geographical and historical information which 


can hardly be regarded as essential, since it may have been _ 


quite unknown to and without any influence upon the 


their true interpretation have largely depended upon. 


‘sacred writer himself. Yet.I will mention, by way of 
illustration, two books of capital importance, which for 


_ perplexing book of Scripture, the Apocalypse becomes to — 
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the circumstances under which they were written. One is 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the other is the Apocalypse. 
It is not too much to say, that if the Epistle to the 
Galatians comes home to us with all the incomparable 
force of its original meaning, this is largely due to the full 
Knowledge which we now possess of the events which 
called it forth. It was always full of eternal lessons, yet 
much of its historic purpose was inevitably missed, when 
even such a thinker as St. Thomas Aquinas was content 
to work it into his scheme of the Pauline epistles as a 
sort of appendix to the treatment of grace as it is in the 
sacraments. On this subject all are now agreed. Such 
is not as yet the case with the Apocalypse. Many English 
exegetes, with that intense conservatism which has been 
a not wholly useless or dishonourable characteristic of 
English theology, still cling to what I cannot but hold to 
be the mistake of St. Ireneus—or, at any rate, a mistaken 
apprehension of his meaning—as regards the date at which 
that book was written. I venture to think that another 
generation will have fully accepted its origin in the reign of 
Vespasian, and will have found the clue to many of its 
symbols in the events of the Neronian persecution and the 
epoch which immediately succeeded it. Those who have 
adopted this view are no longer confronted with the. stu- 
pendous difficulty of believing, on most inadequate and 
disputable evidence, that the Apocalypse was written after 
the gospel and the first epistle. So then the book ceases 
to be a sphinx, propounding an insoluble enigma as she 
lies at the closing door of revelation. From being the most 


them, in its main outline, one of the easiest to understand, 
and the tumultuous power and grandeur of it come home 
to them with tenfold power, as they hear in it “the 
thundering reverberation of a mighty spirit struck with 
the plectrum of indignation,’ when he had witnessed the 
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wild beast from the sea of nations rioting in the slaughter 
of the saints of God. 

9. As a conspicuous example of the benefit which has 
resulted from what I may call the contextwal study of Scrip-. 
ture by modern exegetes, I will point to another of St. John’s 
writings, the first epistle, which is so deeply important 
as the epilogue and enforcement of the truths set forth in 
the gospel, and as being in all probability the last utterance 
of apostolic inspiration. Even by commentators of first- 
rate endowments, the style of St. John was long treated as 
a sort of arena sine calce. They were unable to understand 
its method, to estimate aright its abstract terms, or to 
unravel the difficulty of its causal connexions. Practically 
they treated it as though it were like the style of Seneca, 
which, in a lucid moment, the Emperor Caligula compared 
to the motions of a dancer, who recedes as often as he 
advances, and makes no real progress. Even Augustine has 
no more to say of this epistle than ‘‘ Locuturus est multa, et 
prope omnia de caritate’’; and Calvin had so little mastered 
its plan as to make the strangely inadequate remark, 
“‘Sparsim docendo et exhortando varius est.” In this age, 
perhaps for the first time, thanks to the labours of such 
workers as Haupt and Professor Westcott, the fruitful hint 
originally given by Joachim Oporinus has been worked out. 
We are beginning to see that the indescribable charm of 
those “‘brief quivering sentences” is not purchased at the 
expense of the most rigid and logical cohesion. So far ~ 
from being, as had been implied, one of the most loosely 
constructed books of Scripture, we can now see that it 
not only has a most definite and concentrated purpose, 
but that this purpose is worked out with consummate 
care and with the most distinct articulation of reasoning. 
Let any one read a number of commentaries on such a a 
paragraph as 1 Johni. 6-10. In none of them, down to a\) 
very recent times, is any real attempt made to appreciate ; 
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the deep distinctions of meaning which lie in the three 
clauses— 

Ver. 6: “If we say that we have fellowship with Him, 
and walk in the darkness”? ; 

Ver. 8: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves ” ; 

Ver. 10: “If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
Him @ liar ”’ ; 
—with the clauses which follow them, and state the opposite 
conditions. Then let him turn to the best modern com- 
mentary, the result of many years of deep thought, and 
he will see in those clauses no aimless tautology, or mere 
varied reiteration, but the warning against three wholly 
different types of the falsity which causes men to ignore the 
reality of sin, to deceive themselves as to their responsibility 
for sin, and to proclaim their own personal immunity from 
sin, and so to miss the possibility of fellowship with God. 

10. Again, we may be thankful to modern English 
exegesis for its decisive clearness. Bengel showed us the 
high advantage of lucid terseness over tedious prolixity. 
Down to very recent times there was a distinct danger that 
commentaries would degenerate into the variorwm character, 
forming a chaos of untenable guesses, like Poli Synopsis, 
and many similar compilations, in which it is impossible 
to see the wood for the trees. Gratitude is due to the late 
Dean Alford for faithful labours, which gave astrong impulse 
to the study of the New Testament; but among his many 
merits every one must have felt the disadvantage which 
is caused by his incessant refutations of idle hypotheses 


which did not deserve to be perpetuated. There are said — < 


to be at least four hundred and thirty interpretations of 
Gal. iii. 20, of which at least four hundred and twenty-nine 
must be more or less wrong, and of which all but two or 
three may be entirely swept aside and left to oblivion. 


The passage is not insoluble, and when studied with its 
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entire context can scarcely even be regarded as one of special 
difficulty. In the English commentaries which will at once 
occur to every student as the best, the one interpretation 
now generally regarded as final is given without any 
ambiguity, and we are not put off with the irritating vel 
aliter or aliter dict potest, which so constantly meet us in 
the comments of earlier days. The late learned Bishop of 
Lincoln—whom all men honoured, but whose commentaries, 
apart from their classical learning and incidental merits, 
belong to the past rather than to the present stage of 
exegesis—quoted a passage from an English divine expres- 
sive of his own predilection for the style of exposition which 
sometimes gave two or more good, but mutually exclusive, 
meanings to the same text, provided only that they tended 
to edification. Such a method might be admissible, if we 
suppose that the sacred writers expressed themselves in 
constant amphibologiae. But unless we reject the most 
wise and suggestive maxim of the Rabbis, that “the law 
speaks in the tongue of the sons of men,” we may assume 
that prophets and apostles wrote, like all other human 
beings, with the desire to be understood, and understood 
in one distinct sense. Their words indeed may admit of 
rich and many-sided applications ; they may have a wide- 
reaching significance; in this respect, as in all others, they 
may far surpass the utterances of man’s unenlightened 
genius’ it is nevertheless certain from the nature of things 
that their words must have had one clear meaning for their 
contemporaries; and it is (I repeat) the duty of the inter- — 
preter to find out, and to the best of his power to set forth, 
first of all, the one plain, primary, literal, historical, con- 
textual meaning which the writer intended to convey to 
his immediate readers. This is what the reader expects of 
the commentator; and when he has discharged this duty 
he may extravagate as much as he thinks desirable. But 
exegesis is one thing, and inferential theology, with “its 3 
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ever widening spiral ergo,” is quite another. We may well 
rejoice that this truth is now fully recognised. 

11. I will mention but one more characteristic of modern 
English exegesis; namely, its width of range, and the 
interest of its literary and other illustrations. Some of 
our best commentaries thus become so brightly human and 
attractive, that they allure thousands of unaccustomed 
students to study for themselves the word of God. In such 
books, for instance, as those of the Bishop of Durham on 
the Epistles, the incidental lights are numberless, and there 
is not a relevant point of language, history, or archeology 
which does not receive a treatment as exhaustive in its way 
as that given to questions of theology. Or if we turn to the 
commentaries written by the Bishop of Derry and Dean 
Plumptre, we find them constantly brightened by illustra- 
tions from the entire range of modern literature, in prose 
and verse. If the labours of Wettstein derive additional 
value from the many parallels which he was the first to 
adduce from the stores of classical literature, there is no 
reason why the thoughts and allusions of the sacred writers 
should not with due moderation and strict relevancy be 
illustrated by ‘‘the thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” in the great works of modern thinkers. Provided 
that the license be not extravagantly assumed, we may 
 gay— 

“From art, from nature, from the schools, 

Let random influences glance, 


Like light in many a shivered lance 
That breaks about the dappled pools.” 


Other and better qualified writers will, as I have already ~ = 


- gaid, present to the readers of THE ExposiToR a more special 
and detailed examination of the merits and, if need be, the 
defects of particular exegetes. But if I have been justified 

‘in maintaining that our best modern specimens of inter- 
pretation have been thus characterized by directness of aim, 
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terseness, attention to the text, accurate scholarship, the 
removal of ancient errors of translation, varied learning, 
independent judgment, the study of the context, the study 
of books in their entirety, decisive clearness, and attractive 
interest, then we may say, with thankfulness and a sense of 
encouragement, that an age which has been so prolific of 
discoveries in all other branches of science has not been 
untrue to its opportunities and obligations in the domain 
of scriptural interpretation. 
F. W. Farrar. 


THE USH OF MYTHIC PHRASES BY THE OLD 
TESTAMENT WRITERS. 


I. On Ps. xxii. 3. 


In the present series of THE Expositor (vol. i., p. 319, ef. 
p. 400) I have endorsed the once heretical theory that the 
Old Testament writers love to pick the wayside flowers of 
popular mythic imagery ; and truly Delitzsch,! no less than 
Kuenen, has cordially acknowledged this to be a proved 
fact. The servants of the highest Truth may have so 
interwoven these earthly growths with blooms of another 


clime that for a long time they were unrecognised by the 
common eye, but now that our sight has been strengthened — 


by the criticism of other literatures, we should be dull 


indeed to disregard them, and now that our conception of _ 


providential guidance has been widened, we should be equally 


dull to be offended at them. ‘‘ We are not distressed ’’—it _ ; 


1 See many passages in Delitzsch's Psalms and Genesis (see e.g. ‘notes on Gen. 5 


i. 10 and vi. 2 in new edition) ; also the article, “Are there Myths in the Holy — : 


Scriptures?” by Dr. Franz Delitzsch, in The Independent, New York, Aug. 
20th, 1885. 
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is the reassuring remark of Cardinal Newman—‘ to be told 
that the doctrine of the angelic host came from Babylon, 
while we know that they did sing at the Nativity; nor that 
the vision of the Mediator is in Philo, if in very deed He 
died for us on Calvary.’’! 
The Cardinal (if we may antedate his assumption of 
.dignity) is obviously unprepared to examine the evidence 
for the former statement; possibly beneath his tolerance 
there lurks a slight suspicion of contempt for criticism. 
As to the Cherubim, however (not really angels, I admit, 
but certainly superhuman beings), the Babylonian affinities 
of the conception are unquestionable. (It is not necessarily 
on this account—see below—to be relegated to the Captivity.) 
Whether or not Airwbw is a name for the colossal divine 
figure which guarded the entrance to a Babylonian temple,’ 
one side of the conception confessedly finds its analogue 
in the ‘‘ throne-bearers”’ (guzaldni) spoken of in the Baby- 
lonian Flood-story and elsewhere. Just as the presence of 
Mul-lil, the supreme god of Nipur, was mediated by his 
‘‘ throne-bearer,”’ ® so that of the true El Elyon (‘‘ God most 
high’’) was mediated by the Cherubim; the old mythic 
word was retained by the sacred writers as an acceptable 
symbol. Now let us notice how the familiar divine title 
that dwelleth upon the cherubim,” is spiritualized by the 
psalmists. Properly speaking, it describes Jehovah as the 
absolute master of the forces (especially the more awful 
forces) of the universe. But the sacred poets know that_ 
Jehovah is not only El Shaddai (a God of destructive power, 
cf. Isa. xiii. 6), but a God of lovingkindness,—read_ the 


lovely words of Ps. Ixii. 11,12. He is not fully revealed 


by awful deeds of judgment; there are two Cherubim, and 
their names are “ righteousness and judgment”’ (Ps. xcvii. 2). 


1 Essays, ii. 233 (Milman’s View of Christianity). 
~ 2 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Jan., 1886 ; Exrosrtor, vol. i, p. 400, 
/8 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 145, 154. 
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Now the most important side of God’s ‘“‘ righteousness ”’ (2.e. 
fidelity to His revealed principles of action) has a name of 
its own—“ lovingkindness,”’ and the Divine love calls forth 
the responsive love of His people. Consequently Jehovah’s 
“throne-bearers’’ ultimately become the loving praises of 
His people. ‘But thou,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘ art the Holy 
One, enthroned upon the praises of Israel”’ (Ps. xxii. 8). 
With which we should compare Ps. viii. 2, ‘‘ With the mouth 
of children and sucklings (i.e. with the thanksgivings of 
childlike believers) thou hast founded strength (7.e. a strong- 
hold), to still the enemy and the revengeful.”’ 


TI. On Isa. xxix. 1,2; Ps. xlvili. 2; Isapxxxiil. 7. 


We have seen that the ‘‘ cherubim” have Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian affinities. If so, must not the ‘‘ mountain of Klohim” 
(izek. xxvii. 14)—the original of the mountain of Purgatory 
and of the earthly Paradise in Dante—be related to the same 
system of mythology? enormant and Friedrich Delitzsch 
have sufficiently proved that it must. At this point two 
fresh questions arise, to which, however difficult, an answer 
has to be sought. First, does the Old Testament contain 
the Babylonian name of the vast ‘‘mountain of the 
countries’? (Arali) on whose summit the divine beings 
dwell? and next, how early can such references to this 
mountain be traced ? : 

Lenormant thought (Les origines de U’ histoire, ii. 1, p. 186) 
that ‘‘ the land of Havilah where there is gold”’ (Gen. ii. 11) 
might, in the mind of the original narrator, be ‘‘the land 
of Haralah,” 7.e. of that very mountain Arali of which 


we are in quest, and which the Babylonians believed to 


be rich in gold (cf. Sayce, Academy, Jan. 28th, 1882, p. 64; 


Hibbert Lectures, p. 360). But granting the possibility of a 
the corruption of M17 into man, why the feminine tor- — 


mination? A purely Hebrew explanation of Havilah (a 
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name of no uncommon occurrence) as “sand-land,’’! is 
certainly more plausible. Jeremias however has lately 
found traces, he thinks, of the name Arali elsewhere (Die 
babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 


‘Tode, 1887, p. 121, etc.). One of his instances is from the 


prophet of the Exile referred to above. In Ezek. xliii. 
15,16, we find ONT, DIN, or DNYON (all these readings 
occur—the Septuagint has dpi) as a designation of 
the altar-hearth in Ezekiel’s ideal sketch of the restored 
temple of Jerusalem. Now, just as Mount Zion is (since 
Jehovah’s removal from Sinai, Ps. Ixviii. 17) a kind of 
earthly symbol of the invisible “mountain of Elohim” 
(“‘heay’n’s high steep,” in Milton’s phrase), so, according 
to Jeremias, the altar was a symbol in miniature of the 
terrestrial Arala—mount Zion ; or why not say at once, a 
lesser symbol of the true Arali? That the name was given 
to the altar-hearths of other ‘‘ high places”’ (cf. Mesha’s 
inscription, lines 12, 17)? did not hinder Ezekiel from using 
it of the one altar which he could regard as legitimate. 
Jeremias naturally goes a step further, and regards the 
puzzling “Ariel” in Isa. xxix. 1, 2, which the Targum 
translates “‘ altar ’’ (Sept. has Apun), as miswritten for Aral 
ONIN for ONIN: ef. 2°97 for INF, 1 Sam. xxii. 18 k’thib). 
Zion is, ideally, the mount in which God has desired to 


dwell’ (Ps. Ixviii. 16) ; in short, a “ mountain of Hlohim ” 


more truly, though at present (cf. Isa. ii. 2) less visibly, than 
mountains like those of Bashan (2b. 15); Zion is a true 
symbol of Arali—is Arali. Yet Jehovah, says the prophet, 
will afflict this Arali or (dropping the case-ending) Aral, 


so that it shall be like that melancholy world of the shades — f: 


(see v. 4) which the Babylonians placed in the inmost 
recesses of the great Mountain, and which equally bore the 


1 So Delitzsch, in the new edition of his Genesis ; and so Spurrell in his. 
aseful volume of Notes (Oxford, 1887). 
2 Jeremias does not refer to this; probably he doubts the reading. 
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name Arali.! I can see no insuperable objection to this 
attractive view, and think that none of the rival theories 
are as satisfactory. 

Again a question suggests itself. Just as the false Aralt 
(false, from a prophetic point of view) is referred to once 
(Isa. xiv. 13; see below *) without being named, is there any 
passage in which the true Ardali is described in phrases 
of mythic origin? May we appeal to Ps. xlviii. 2? It 
certainly looks as if the phrase “‘ the recesses of the north ”’ 
were a synonym for “mount Zion” (the symbolic earthly 
Arali), just as ‘“‘in the mount of assembly” (A.V. and 
R.V. ‘of congregation ’’) is parallel to ‘‘in the recesses 
(R.V. “uttermost parts’) of the north,” in Isa. xiv. 13. 
This is not satisfactory however ; what appropriateness has 
such a phrase in an eulogy either of Jerusalem as a whole or 
of mount Zion? The former was popularly regarded as 
‘umbilicus terre’”’ (Ezek. xxxvili. 12, Vulg. and R.V. marg.; 
cf. v. 5); the latter was more probably on the east than 
on the north side of the city. Besides, do we not require 
“im the recesses of the north’ ?—an accusative of place 
is hardly natural between two nominatives. What then 
are we to say of the phrase? Can it be genuine? The 
verse is complete enough without it. May not a scribe 
have noted down in the margin of his manuscript two 
catchwords from a passage in Isaiah (xiv. 13), which seemed 
to him-to be parallel to Ps. xlviii. 2,—catchwords which 
afterwards, as in other instances, found their way into the 
text ? 


The last passage I have to quote is Isa. xxxiii. 7, ‘‘ Be- 


hold, DONIN (vide DYONTN) cry without; the messengers 


? On Aralf (or Aralld), cf. (besides Jeremias’ book) Friedr. Delitzsch, Wo lag 


das Paradies? p. 120, etc.; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 358, etc., ete. 
? A.V. renders ‘the mount of the congregation,” assuming, on the analogy 


of “pid 2nis (misrendered “the tabernacle of the congregation”) that the 
phrase referred to the ‘‘sanctuary of Jehovah.” So even Bishop Lowth. This’ 


confounds the mythic Babylonian and the symbolic Israelitish Arald. : 
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of peace weep bitterly.” Two things seem at a glance 
reasonably probable: (1) that DON (separating the noun 
from the termination) should be explained in accordance 
with Isa. xxix. 1,2; and (2) that the termination is that 
which marks the plural. Rashi noticed the first point ; he 
connects this verse with verse 10, and explains, ‘‘ Behold, 
for the altar which belonged to them long have they cried 
and lamented.’”” Among the moderns, I take a pleasure 
in mentioning Henderson (in general, a perfectly useless 
guide), who renders, ingeniously enough, ** Behold, their 
Ariel [t.e. their boasted holy city]! they raise a cry with- 
out,” etc. The second point was overlooked by the Targum 
and the other ancient versions (except the Vulgate, which 
guesses “‘videntes’’), but noticed with his usual acuteness 
by Bishop Lowth, who gives, ‘“‘ Behold, the mighty men 
raise a grievous cry.”’ It would make a better parallelism, if 
we might render, ‘‘ Behold, the envoys cry without’’; both 
Kimchi and Ibn Ezra favour this view, but there is no other 
authority for this sense of DN7N, and it has been generally 
held that the Jewish expositors who follow these rabbis 
have been biassed by the Talmudic use of DYONTN for a class 
of angels (see e.g. the striking passage on the death of 
gehudah the Holy, cited by Buxtorf from Kethuboth, 104a, 
where, followed by Wiinsche, he renders the word “ preeva- 
lidi’’).! But current Jewish names of the classes of angels 
are obviously derived from the Scriptures (see the Jewish 
liturgies). In spite of this, Kohut and Kalisch both in- 
terpret DININ “of the angels,’’? and the view appears to be 
correct. The Arélim are in fact the ‘‘ messengers of peace,’ 
who, as Kalisch says, ‘‘ feel pity and compassion, and weep — 

bitterly at the sight of desolation and human misery,” and 


1 Levy and Jastrow simply render “angels.” The etymology in Jastrow's 


Lexicon needs no serious refutation. 
Kohut, Jiidische Angelologie, p. 8 (cf. note 14, p. 286) ; Kalisch, Leviticus, - 


ii, 285. 
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who are opposed to the “ angels of death” (Prov. xvi. 14). 
The philological basis may till now have been deficient, 
but Jeremias seems to have supplied it. The Arélim, or 
rather Aralim are the inhabitants of Arali, sent forth on 
friendly messages to Jehovah’s land. They are not indeed 
the angels of the Christian imagination; but neither are 


they the titan-like Seraphim spoken of in Isa. vi.; they are. 


perhaps a link between the two. Nowhere else, it is true, 
in the Old Testament at least (contrast Luke xv. 7, 10), are 
the Divine messengers said to have human emotions; and 
an Israelite would not understand the question, ‘‘ Pourquoi 
n’y aurait-il pas dans le paradis des pleurs, tels que les 
saints peuvent en répandre?”! But if Isaiah referred to 


these friendly beings (the predecessors of Gabriel and ~ 


Raphael) at all, why should he not have frankly humanized 
them? If Jehovah was “pitiful at the sound of Israel’s 
ery’’ (Isa. xxx. 19), why should not His messenger have 
translated this pity into tears? Observe that the Seraphim, 
like the Aralim (on the present hypothesis), are only once 
referred to, and that in Isaiah. There is therefore abso- 
lutely no inducement to suppose the verse to be an inter- 
polation, even if (see Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 189) we con- 
jecture that chap. xxxili. was worked up for publication 
by a disciple of the prophet. It is true that, according 
to the Talmud, ‘‘ the names of the angels came up with 
the Jews-from Babylon” (Kalisch, Leviticus, ii. 288) ; but 
obviously the superhuman beings must have had some 
class-names before. Assyrio-Babylonian in their affinities, 
Aral and Aralim, not less than Cherubim, may be; but, as 
Prof. Sayce has lately remarked (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 41- 
43), the Israelites must have had intercourse with Assyria 
and Babylonia long before the Babylonian Exile, 


! Génie du christianisme, ii. 295 (Paris, 1802). 
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III. On Isa. xiv. 12, 18. 


It is not unnatural to turn back a few pages in the pro- 
phetic volume, and pause at another passage which alludes, 
though not by name, to Arali,—I mean that splendid Ode 
on the fall of the king of Babylon, which has not only 
coloured several passages in the New Testament (in Matt. 
xi. 23, Luke x. 18, Rev. viii. 10, ix. 1), but impressed both 
Milton and our own truly Biblical poet, the Bishop of 
Derry. Not that Milton and Alexander are the only ones 
of whom this can be said. There are also poets without 
the gift of song; at least, there are moments which make 


- poets of us an Thus, when in 1807, the year of Ger- 


many’s humiliation, the University of Halle was closed, 
the great Hebraist Gesenius had to suspend his lectures 
at Isa. xiv. 11. Soon however the tide of fortune turned, 
and the university was reopened, and Gesenius began 
his lectures by reading aloud, ‘‘ How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” ! The author 
of the Ode was himself a great poet; he was also as true 
to Babylonian sentiment as was the writer of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s speech in Dan. iv. 30. Only we are accustomed to 
exaggerate the offence of the king in the Ode. He was not 


_ consciously overstepping the bounds of possibility; we must 


not compare his boast with the stories of Titans scaling the 
heavens. We have long known that the Egyptians, and, 
with less exaggeration, the Assyrians, regarded: their kings 
as representatives of the Divine. I have ventured to re- 
mark, in commenting on this Ode, that “it was but rational _ 
to take the next step and admit these semi-divine beings — 
to a share in the family life of their celestial parents.” I 
added however that the evidence for this as a fact was 
still imperfect. Theocritus, no doubt, says (xvii. 15, 16, 


_1Tretain A.V.’s exquisite hexameter, referring to Taz Exposrror, Dec., 1887, - 
pp. 451, 452, : ‘ 
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Lang), ‘‘ Him (Philadelphus) hath the Father stablished in 
the same honour as the blessed immortals, and for him a 
golden mansion in the house of Zeus is builded’’—an old 
Egyptian idea, one cannot doubt. An Assyrian royal psalm, 
translated by Schrader and Sayce, points to a similar con- 
ception in Assyria, and now Jeremias has enabled me to give 
fresh evidences. Tiglath-Pileser is the witness who, in the 
Prism-inscription, expressly speaks of his “‘ family’”’ (?) as 
called to ‘‘a mansion on the mount of the gods for ever.” 
(This too explains the sense of what some have called the 
hyperbole of the wish, ‘‘O king, live for ever.”) Remember 
too that the king has just been spoken of as the “‘ shining 
one, son of the dawn ”’ (Isa. xiv. 12). He identifies himself 
with the star-spirit (cf. Isa. xxiv. 21) who has jurisdiction 
over the empire of Babylon, and who is in a mystic manner 
connected with himself. What more natural than that he 
should look forward to entering the ‘‘land of the silver 
sky,’’! where his predecessors shone for ever with a re- 
flected divine lustre? One thing indeed was more natural 
(in the sense in which what is most divine is in the highest 
sense natural)—that Jehovah of hosts should interpose, and 
hurl down to Shed] (to the Arala of the shades) him whose 
utterly selfish ambition imperilled the execution of God’s 
all-wise purposes for Israel his ‘‘ servant.’ Babylon had 
done its part—had unconsciously ministered to the puri- 
fication of Israel—had even facilitated the emergence of 
some great ideas on the spiritual horizon of its captives, 
and then—was to be cast down as a hindrance to the 
future work of Providence. 

Let us not despise these primitive conceptions, which in 
fact have all been used by holy men of God in early stages 
of the true religion. Hach one of these myths has coloured 


1 The phrase in the royal psalm mentioned above. “Silver” is an epithet ~ 
descriptive of the intense brilliance of the sunlight in the upper regions. Comp, 
Goldziber, Der Mythos bei den Hebrdern, p. 179. 
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the symbolic language of Christendom. We need no literal 
* mountain of Elohim,” but the Christian heart has still its 
Arala ; and since the Church is a “ royal priesthood,”’ each 
member thereof may in a true sense adopt the language 


even of the king of Babylon. Our angelic visitants have - 


indeed no material heights to descend, and when we dream, 
it is of no ladder like Jacob’s; and yet whenever the 
Christian poet speaks of heaven and of angels, he in- 
voluntarily uses the imaginative material inherited from the 
days when the world was young. We do not think of our 
God as ‘‘riding upon a cherub” (Ps. xviii. 10), but we do 
know that He delights to honour the prayers and praises 
of His servants, and that, like the Cherubim, these Spirit- 
taught utterances of the heart can at any moment bring 
Him nigh. He is “enthroned upon” those “ cherubim ” 
which are ‘‘ the praises of Israel’’ (Ps. xxii. 3). 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
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Tue last quarter of a century has witnessed the rise and 
growth of an intensely ardent intellectual activity in the 
theological halls of Scotland. It is, of course, but part of 
that larger movement of spiritual revival which is manifest- 
ing itself everywhere over Christendom, and in nothing 
more characteristically than in the novel and widespread 
interest that is shown in questions of a theological and 


apologetical character. But in the North this mental” 


awakening takes on a peculiar complexion and signifi- 


cance from the past history and natural character of the 


people. It appears in a race, whose whole thought has 
for generations been saturated through and through with 
metaphysical speculation, and whose daily life has to an 


Me 
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almost unique degree been fashioned in rel'gious forms and 
channels. There, as nowhere else, the e: perimental trial 
of the modern reconstruction of Christianity may be made 
on the broadest scale, in the most practical fashion, and 
under the most favourable conditions to determine whether 
the new theology is compatible or incompatible with a deep, 
warm, and living Christian faith and practice. 

The Scotch colleges of divinity are remarkable, alike for 
their number in so small a country and for the complete- 
ness of their equipment. True, they do not possess those 
positions of affluent and leisurely learning, which secure for 
the Church of England that regular succession of illustrious 
scholars and theologians of which she is justly proud. But 
for the production of a uniformly cultured and thoroughly 
trained clergy, we question if any country, except Germany, 
possesses a machinery and curriculum quite equal to the 
great theological schools of Scotland. Among them the 
New College, Edinburgh, holds a position second to none, 
whether for the number of its alwmm or the perfection of its 
organization. Every year it puts some forty preachers into - 
the pulpits and mission-fields of the Free Church, besides 
extending the hospitality of its class-rooms to students from 
every country of Europe, from America and the Colonies, 
and frequently from lands and races more foreign and 
remote. 

Beginning with Dr. Chalmers, the New College has had 
and still has in its chairs teachers of world-wide eminence. 
Its influence in forming the ministry of its own and other 
Churches cannot but be very great. Among the various 
and valuable elements that go to make up that influence, 
we doubt if any is more potent than that emanating from 
the present occupant of the chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis. Professor Davidson is not an ecclesiastical 
statesman or popular leader. He takes no part in the pro- 
ecedings of Church courts, nor does he intervene in political 
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or social movements. He confines himself absolutely to 
teaching the Old Testament to his students. Other per- 
sonages and principles bulk more largely and prominently 
on the stage of contemporary affairs, both in matters of 
Church and of State. Nevertheless it is the opinion of 
many, that in the Hebrew classroom of the New College 
there is in operation an influence of the very first magni- 
tude, in the work of shaping the theological and religious 
future of Scotland. For outsiders it is not quite easy 
to understand how that may be. Dr. Davidson is known 
to be an erudite Orientalist, one of the very foremost 
among living Exegetes, and he is besides a skilful and 
successful teacher. His work on the Hebrew Accents was 
authoritative when it appeared, though now superseded by 
later researches. His Introductory Hebrew Grammar is a 
model of clearness, condensation, and felicity in combining 
scientific delineation with practical serviceableness, and it 
has justly been adopted as textbook in a majority of the 
English-speaking schools of Hebrew. An early work, deal- 
ing with the problem of Job, was marked by rare brilliancy 
and dramatic power of presentation, but it remained un- 
finished, and is now out of print. Since then we have had 
from his pen a number of able articles and criticisms in 
magazines, and within the last few years a couple of hand- 
book commentaries on Hebrews and Job. These volumes 
are packed full of solid exegesis, sound scholarship, and 


suggestive thought, but their golden treasures are put forth — 


in such an unpretentious fashion, as almost to make us 
- believe that the author wished to take precautions against 


notoriety. Where other men would have published a por-— 


tentous volume, and blown a trumpet, our author has 


slipped out his good things by stealth, and has done his best. 


to conceal his light under a bushel of diffidence and modesty. 
- The same thing is true of him in everything else that he 


does. Asa preacher he might command the rapt attention © 
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and sway the souls of multitudes; but he has been chary 
of preaching at all, and when he does he selects inaccessible 
and thinly tenanted churches, as though it were his pre- 
destined réle to be the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
As a teacher he possesses a power of domination, that 
might create echoes of himself in his pupils almost whole- 
sale, but he deliberately abjures the tempting ambition to 
form a school, and limits his action on his scholars to the 
less flattering task of stimulating and developing their own 
faith and thought and character. What then is the secret 
of his profound and far-reaching influence? Wherein re- 
sides the virtue that goes out of him? Manifestly it is not 
in the mere matter and manner of his teaching. Nor is it 
in the vastness of his erudition, nor in his public position, 
nor in the pressure of individual dogmatism, nor in the 
tyranny of an assertive will, nor indeed in any external 
work or action, nor in any single element of character. 
His singular and significant influence does not consist in 
what he does, but in what he is. It is not the quantity 
or the contents, but the quality and the kind of the think- 
ing. Itis not even the thought so much as the mind that 
secretes it. It is not its clearness nor its profundity, not 
its reserve nor its passion, not its scepticism nor its in- 
tensity of spiritual faith; but it is the combination of all 
these, and the strange, subtle, and fascinating outcome of 
them. The central and sovereign spring of Dr. Davidson’s 
unique influence in the literature, scholarship, and ministry 
of the Church is his personality. 

The truth of this statement will be recognised even by 
those who know him only through his writings. Beneath 
the wording, that on first acquaintance has an appearance 
of coldness and hardness, readers speedily become conscious 
of a moral heat and tension, that stir the chords of thought 
and feeling in them to an unwonted extent, and produce— 
as few works of learning do—the impression of vital contact 
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with the glow and vibration of a living intellect. Those 
who have the good fortune to be acquainted with him in 
the pulpit, are still more sensible of this potent influence, 
which escapes from the preacher and inhabits his utterance. 
But, in its full breadth of compass and enthralling power, 
the spell of the Professor’s personality is known, we imagine, 
only to those who have passed through his class-room, and 
perceive in after years how profoundly its magic atmo- 
sphere has permeated their thought, kindled their enthu- 
siasm, braced their faith, and determined the shape and 
direction of their spiritual growth and development. 

It is especially in the lectures on exegesis and Biblical 
theology, that the creative genius of the Hebrew class-room 
resides and finds expression. Very memorable is the first 
impression of these lectures on the minds of generation after 
generation of students. They come up, these young men, 
as a rule from religious homes, with a warm-hearted zeal, 
for the salvation of souls, with very definite doctrinal 
notions and dogmatic prejudices, and with that ingrained 
certainty of the infallibility of the parental creed, which is the 
unavoidable shadow of an earnest, genuine, and unlearned 
piety. They take their seats in the college class room, and 
in the silence of set attention the Professor begins his 
lecture. The subject is some Messianic psalm or prophecy 
with a fixed and well-known traditional interpretation, or 
some venerable and unquestioned statement of doctrine. 
With measured movement and slow precision the speaker 
begins to collect the elements, to trace the outlines, and to 
erect over us the customary habitation of our thought, to 


our infinite satisfaction and content. Presently there isa ——~ 


change of voice and manner. With sharper intonation and 
swifter utterance, but equally without haste and without 
hesitation, he proceeds to subject the structure to practical 
use and service. Suddenly we wake up to discover how 
narrow and contracted are its dimensions, how clumsy and - 
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awkward are its communications, how artificial and un- 
stable its construction, and how dark, dismal, and forbidding 
its atmosphere. The perception is a shock, but irresistible. 
The disenchanter, though so trenchant and effective, is 
calm and dispassionate. The defects of the edifice are 
manifestly not his invention, but simply his discovery. He 
now advances to more serious measures. The fabric is 
assailed with a stream of suggestions, subtle and disin- 
tegrating as a chemical solvent. In quick succession he 
discharges searching questions, that pierce through the 
arguments of defence, like cloth-yard arrows. These are 
followed by reasonings compact and massive, that fall on 
the walls like blows of a battering ram. The ancestral 
mansion of our faith trembles to its foundation, the battle- 
ments topple and tumble, the walls one by one fall in, and 
the whole edifice crumbles into ruin. The first impression 
was one of unmitigated disaster and homeless destitution. 
But, presently, when the dust cleared away and our eyes 
could see truly, we discovered that it was not ruin but 
emancipation. It was not disinheritance but disimprison- 
ment. We had been set at liberty from a dark dungeon, 
and found ourselves out on God’s broad, green earth, with 
the free air of heaven about us, and the blue sky over us. 
Looking back on such experiences, surely we may be 
forgiven for seeing through a halo of grateful admiration, 
scarce intelligible to others, the man who brought us out 
of the pit of ignorance, and the miry clay of prejudice, and 
set our feet upon a rock, and established our goings. 

The Professor’s style and delivery are strongly character- 
istic. His vocabulary is limited, choice rather than copious, 
but always forcible and expressive. He has the happy 
knack of planting in the point of a sentence precisely the ~ 
word that is the pat and perfect embodiment of his idea. 
Without the cumbrous machinery of elaborate illustration, 
his expositions are everywhere lit up with suggestively 
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coined phrases, that have all the pictorial effect of set simile 
and metaphor. His thought is clothed in language of 
limpid clearness, and set forth with sharp-cut precision. 
The style is lithe and sinewy, moving with the supple ease 
of a living creature. In structure it is at once strong 
and subtle. It has the elasticity and toughness of steel. 
Grace and polish are never sought as mere artistic effects. 
Perchance they are sometimes unduly scorned. But the 
very fineness and truth of the thinking, not infrequently, 
compel the speech involuntarily to glow into beauty, and 
melt into poetry. It is characteristic of their author to 
hurry over such passages, as though he had been guilty of 
a weakness, and were ashamed of it. The delivery is quiet, 
composed, almost nonchalant. But within the cold, calm 
exterior there is hidden heat and fire. The pace is slow 
and steady, but each sentence falls with the measured force 
of a hammer stroke. That reserved manner is the disguise, 
that covers intense but restrained impetuosity. The 
utterance never becomes vehement or excited. The energy 
of the speaker is not expended in voice or gesture, but is 
concentrated in the essential feeling, thought, and purpose 
of his theme. The dynamic force is latent in the lecturer, 
and so remains potential in his hearers. He does not burn 
away his gunpowder in useless noise, dazzling the eyes 
of his audience for a moment with rhetorical fireworks, 
and leaving them and his subject spent. He puts the 
gunpowder into his students, which has indeed on occasion 
resulted in explosions, but for the most part has been 
expended in regular service. And, perchance, the explo- 
sions have had their use in clearing the air, and, like thunder-- ~~ 
storms, have left a purer and sweeter and more transparent 
atmosphere behind them. ra ge 
A lecture by Dr. Davidson or a passage from his writ- 
ings furnishes an inimitable lesson in the art of intellectual 
analysis. It is like an anatomical demonstration by an 
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expert dissector. With unerring accuracy his eye detects 
the finest lines and angles of his subject. With light touch 
and swift movement, his lancet passes along the edges, and 
glides round the curves of the complex structure. Without 
exertion, as it were of itself, it parts asunder, and breaks 
up into its component elements. Flake falls from flake, 
section from section, each perfect, smooth, and uninjured, 
like the petals of a dismembered flower. The operator has 
hit the lines of cleavage, and severed the joints and articu- 
lations with infallible precision. It looks like the achieve- 
ment of instinct rather than of skill, of intuition or divina- 
tion rather than of reasoning. There is about it such a 
freedom from the appearance of strain or effort, and such 
an air of ease and certainty and perfection. But it is 
simply the work of a perception naturally penetrating, and 
an intellect keen-edged as a razor, that have been trained 
in the strictest school of honest investigation and unweary- 
ing practice and experience. This instantly becomes ap- 
parent, as the teacher takes up in turn each of the divided 
fragments, and shows its relative size and shape, its fittings 
and connexions, its nature and function, and its corporate 
value and significance. Bit by bit he reconstructs the 
organism before our eyes, restores it to its place, sets it 


in action in our sight, and explains how that operation is ~ 


the result and outcome of the marvellous mechanism we 
have been privileged to behold. Nor does he stop theyre. 
He tells us the history of its first inception, its infancy, 
its growth and maturity, its analogues and affinities, its 
relations and organic place in the universal order of things. 
The secrct of its nascence, the mystery of its life, the 
enigma of its ultimate causation are left, as these things 
ever must be, unexplained. But we know that it was Lorn 
from above. The story of its natural history is told so that 
at every step it glows with the glory of its supernatural 
origin. We do not, indced, sce the Spirit, but we hear the 
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sound of it, And it is the Spirit—the Spirit of the living 
God. 

It is in the realm of Biblical theology that Professor 
Davidson’s rare faculty of analysis and construction is to 
be seen at its best. Those who have watched the minute- 
ness of his dissection, the subtlety of his definition, and the 
deftness of his manipulation, will understand why the 
description borrowed inevitably the imagery of physical 
science. The exactness of the parallel springs from the 
intensely realistic character of the operator’s mind. His 
thinking is never worked out in words and axioms and 
phrases—a sort of mental algebra that is far from uncom- 
mon. By an irresistible necessity his thought pierces 
through the symbols and formulas, till it reaches the 
realities they represent, and plays directly on the things 
themselves. His attitude to the technical terms of theology 
is significant. He has an inveterate distrust of the itinerant 
words and vagrant phrases that make up the every-day 
commonplace of popular religion. He treats them as a 
magistrate does suspicious characters. They are haled before 
him summarily, and required to give an account of them- 
selves. Testimonials of character even from influential per- 
sons are not enough. He will not let them go at large, unless 
they can prove themselves in possession of the means of 
a legitimate subsistence. He knows how many phrases, 
once reputable and useful, have degenerated into worth- 
lessness, so that their ancient and deserved credentials 
have become the instruments of imposture. He knows 


how much counterfeit coin, in the commerce of thought, 


passes from hand to hand unthinkingly, and performs the 
functions of honest currency. Therefore he will not admit 
into his reasoning any formula however august, nor any 
phrase however respectable, till he has tested and proved 
them. He rings each coin to see that it is genuine, and 
weighs it in the balance to make sure that it contains its 
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due value of solid meaning. It is not well to try and 
deceive him. When he asks for bread, it is dangerous to 
put him off with a stone, for he has a vigorous arm and an 
accurate aim. Dealing with learned pretences, he has been 
known to describe them by a word that is not always 
confined to things. Of innocent ignorance he is tolerant 
enough, but shallowness and superficiality in high places 
he cannot abide. Artificial distinctions, that exist in words 
only and do not exist in fact, imposing statements that 
move in the air but never touch reality, high-sounding 
explanations that are not worth the paper on which they 
are printed, are his abhorrence. A theory that substitutes 
formulas for facts, metaphors for realities, the robes and 
vesture of truth for truth herself, rouses him to resentment ; 
and it is curious to watch the slow deliberation and cruel 
playfulness with which he proceeds to demolish it, almost 
as a cat destroys a mouse. It is, however, not vindictive 
spleen but righteous indignation. For he remembers 
Mephistopheles’ definition of theology,’ and it is a work of 
the arch-enemy that he annihilates. Moreover the measure 
he metes out to others he applies to himself as well, and 
with still sterner severity. Huis theology is never a theology 
of words ; his reasoning is never empty verbiage; his sen- 
tences carry each its full tale of significance; he never 
steals lazily along the easy pathway of rhetoric, but plods 
™~ 


1“ Meph. Am besten ist’s auch hier, wenn ihr nur Hinen hort, 

Und auf des Meister’s Worte schwort. 

Im ganzen—haltet euch an Worte ! 

Dann geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte 

Zam Tempel der Gewissheit ein. 
Schiiler. Doch ein Begriff muss bei dem Worte sein. 
Meph. Schon gut! Nur muss man sich nicht allzu ingstlich quilen, 

Denn eben, wo Begriffe fellen, 

Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 

Mit Worten liisst sich irefflich streiten, 

Mit Worten ein System bereiten, 

An Worte lasst sich trefflich glauben, 

. Von einem Wort lisst sich kein Iota rauben.’—Faust. 
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along the rough and thorny pathway of reality. Is it not, 
indeed, a too scrupulous dread of unreality, that underlies 
his shy reluctance to admit into his thought even senti- 
ment that is true, and poetry that is genuine? 

Closely allied with the realism of his thinking is another 
attribute, that stands out in strong relief in everything that 
emanates from his pen. It is the singular absence of dog- 
matism, alike in his statements of fact, and the inferences 
he draws from them. Professor Davidson is one of those 
men, who make on others the impression that their per- 
sonality is greater than their performances. We feel that 
he might be capable of anything—with two exceptions. He 
could not be a dictator in actual life, nor a dogmatist in 
theology. The entire bent of his temperament, mind, and 
will is against positivism of personal assertion. He takes 
up a question dispassionately, lays his mind open to oppos- 
ing considerations, works along all paths, surveys the entire 
field of observation with comprehensive gaze and impartial 
scrutiny. He prosecutes the investigation broadly and 
tentatively ; he asks questions and traces out probabilities ; 
he weighs evidence and balances alternatives; he rejects 
no testimony however trivial and forecloses no probability 
however faint. Even when he proceeds to communicate 
to others the result of his researches, he is still studiously 
just and temperate in his declarations. He puts nothing 
certainly that is only likely, and he is careful to note objec- 
tions as well as arguments. He is not an attorney making 
out his case, but rather a judge summing up for a verdict. 
For his students we count this quality to be of great value. 


In one way, no doubt, the immediate impression is less, 
but the ultimate effect is immeasurably greater. He has 


not the triumph of the orator, who sweeps his auditors 
away on the torrent of his own conviction, nor have his 
pupils the ready-made and serviceable, though of necessity 
one-sided and second-hand, opinion of their teacher stamped 


oa 
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upon their mind and stereotyped, to the exclusion of wider 
views and independent thinking. But the method of Dr. 
Davidson possesses advantages, that outweigh all temporary 
gains, secured at so heavy a loss. He compels his pupils 
to face the whole truth with its difficulties and contra- 
dictions, its lights and shadows, its certainties and un- 
certainties. They have seen and felt the forces that are 
at work weaving out the solution. The active interest and 
energy of their own thought have been stirred, and en- 
tangled into the strain and struggle of the problem. And 
precisely because they have got no quite complete and satis- 
factory solution, they set to to grapple with the problem for 
themselves, to scale its heights and sound its depths, and 
to achieve a conviction which shall be their own and not 
another’s. This pedagogic benefit may be partly inten- 
tional, but mainly it springs from personal idiosyncracy. 
The perceptions of Dr. Davidson’s mind are fine and uni- 
versal. Huis sense of the balance of contending forces makes 
partiality and arbitrariness impossible. He is intensely 
conscious of the dimness and fragmentariness of truth’s 
revelation of herself. Besides, he is diffident of his own 
decisions, and vividly susceptible to the influence of oppos- 
ing judgments. He is probably liable to an excess of self- 
distrust. But, beyond all that, he ever speaks and acts 
under the restraint of a reverent respect for the personality 
of others. He shrinks from the thought of intruding on 
their freedom, or of overbearing their convictions by the 
mere pressure of personal assertion. He is jealous of creat- 
ing beliefs in his hearers by aught but the truth itself, and 
he would not, if he could, overcome an opponent by the 


force of a more dynamic personality. It is a delicate, a 


gracious, and a rare scrupulosity. Surely, if any man ever 
did, Dr. Davidson has earned the benediction pronounced 
by Daub on ‘‘ the man who has not forced his convictions 
upon others,” 
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It is a question in some minds, whether Professor David- 
son does not push his reticence of judgment too far. Does 
not his neutrality amount to self-effacement? And has not 
his reserve the effect of paralysing that moral influence 
which personality was meant to have in the formation of 
opinion? We think not. Probably our Professor could 
not be other than he is. And for our own part, we would 
not have him different if he could. There are plenty of 
people to be definite and dogmatic; not many to be believ- 
ingly diffident and doubtful. Surely it is good, now and 
then, to have with us one, whose attitude to the enigmas 
of life is like that of the old Hebrew poet, who said: 


“Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty ; 
Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 
Or in things too high for me.” 


More harm to truth and human happiness has come from 
over-certainty and presumptuous self-assertion, than has ever 
resulted from suspense of judgment and patient waiting. 
As was sagely remarked by Rousseau: ‘Si nous savions 
ne vouloir pas guérir malgré la nature, nous ne mourrions 
jamais par la main du médecin ; si nous savions ignorer la 
verité, nous ne serions jamais les dupes du mensonge.”’ It 
is a weakness of human nature to be impatient of indeter- 
minate issues, to demand clear-cut verdicts, and to snatch 
at premature decisions. It is a grievance we have against 
Providence, that it will not satisfy our craving. Perchance 
the delay is due to a wider vision, and a juster sense of the 


' mixed and conflicting elements that complicate every pro- _ 


blem of human existence. 

It is usually in the domain of criticism that Dr. Davidson 
is blamed for excessive reticence. Unjustly, we imagine. 
For, so far as he has found solid footing amid the shifting 
sands of conjecture, he has made known his opinion mo- 
destly but without reserve. If he has not been able to 
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announce much that was either very positive or very start- 
ling, those who are acquainted with the history of Old 
Testament criticism will hardly count that bis fault. In 
good sooth, we are not sure that our Professor occupies 
himself much with abstract critical questions. Possibly, 
having a taste for the poetry and religious genius of the 
Old Testament, he prefers a more succulent and nourishing 
diet. He is content to crack the nut without standing on 
ceremony with the husk, appropriates the kernel for his 
own enjoyment, leaves the mastication of the shells to 
those who like them, and stands by to watch the operation 
with interest and admiration, but without envy. We cannot 
resist the suspicion that this is at least often his attitude to 
critical discussions. In the following passage from his pen 
there is, in the tense terseness of the wording, something 
that reminds us of that movement of accent and emphasis 
of delivery which modify the Hebrew tense, when the 
personal feeling of the speaker escapes into what he is 
saying. ‘The critics are very fond of going into the pro- 
phet’s workshop, and revealing to us the whole genesis of 
his great works. It is very pleasant to hear them talk, and 
to be told with certainty what suggested this touch, and to 
whom is due the merit of first creating this other beautiful 
line or charming curve... And their conversation so corrus- 
cates with first principles that no guide is so entertaining as 
a good critic. There are persons dull or dreamy enough to 
feel bored by them, who are so intoxicated by the beauty 
of a great creation itself that they do not care a whit how 
it arose, and who prefer to stand in silence before it, 
drinking in what of its meaning they are able through their 
own natural untutored eyesight.” If those of us, who are 
critics, should find this somewhat too cavalier in tone, we 
must remember the realistic bias of Professor Davidson’s 
mind, and forgive him. His spirit searches out instinctively 
the substance, and may be too scornful of forms. Witb 
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Zwingle he would say, ‘Christiani hominis est non de 
dogmatis: magnifice loqui, sed cum Deo ardua semper et 
magna facere.’’ Therefore he has religiously eschewed petty 
religious controversy, and has resolutely put from him the 
profitless occupation of logic chopping and word splitting. 
He leaves artificial distinctions and metaphysical abstrac- 
tions to take care of themselves, and concentrates the 
attention of himself and his disciples on the actual forces, 
and laws, and realities of this solemn life of ours, and on 
that God in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 
In this high calling, it seems to me, that that same 
quality of self-repression stands him in good stead. Is not 
the supreme excellence of his commentaries precisely their 
impersonality ? We have, where it is wanted, the opinion 
of the commentator; but for the most part, with no third 
personality interposed between, we confront the thought 
of the author restored to life and breath and motion. 
What of those expositions of Old Testament theology, in 
which we seem to see the actual operation of inspiration 
and revelation, and feel ourselves not discussing a doctrine, 
but beholding human souls touched and fashioned by the 
fingers of God, till we put our shoes off our feet because 
the place we stand upon is holy ground? And what shall 
we say of those ethical delineations of the movements of 
sin and salvation, faith and doubt, of temptation and de- 
spair, of repentance, love, and aspiration within the sanc- 
tuary of the human heart, that hold men spell-bound, that 
stir deep and strange memories, and that light up the 
perplexities and enigmas of spiritual experience with the ~ 
radiance of a revelation? "Whence comes this fine faculty 
of interpretive realisation? Whence this gift of historical 
and dramatic reproduction of the life of other men and 
alien ages? Must not one lose his own life before he can 
gain an inner knowledge of the life of another? It is the 
harvest of self-repression. How foo are we to account for 
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the most potent ingredient in the preacher’s spell? How 
is it that we come to forget him, and feel ourselves in 
actual and awful contact with the ultimate mysteries of 
existence, as though through him forces reach us that 
emerge from eternity? Were this possible with a preacher 
of more assertive and obtrusive personality? Is it not 
the predestined guerdon of him, who with a powerful and 
intense personality combines the exquisite gift of a lowly 
spirit, and practises habitually the virtue of self-abnegation ? 

In Dr. Davidson’s contribution to the religious future of 
his country, this quality has played an important part. He 
has taught his students patience and self-distrust ; he has 
inculcated in them intellectual humility; he has inspired 
them with a wise dread of that hard dogmatism, believing 
or unbelieving, which is not faith but rationalism. He has 
showed them that unbelief has its difficulties as well as 
belief. He has accustomed them to doubt their own doubts. 
Better than a more positive thinker could, he has prepared 
the ministry of the future to encounter a period of strain 
and transition. For the temper best fitted for such an 
ordeal is not the unbending hardness of cast-iron, but the 


elastic toughness of steel. They will be ready to give all to 


criticism that is its due, without fancying that change of 
form is loss of faith, or fearing that the progress of science 
will banish the mysterious and the supernatural from our 
world. If the Church of Christ within our borders should 
pass through the present trial of faith without panic, with- 
out reactionary antagonism to truth, and without loss of 
spiritual power, a very large share of the credit will belong 
to the quiet but commanding influence of the Hebrew 
chair in that college, which rises so picturesquely on the 
ancient site of Mary of Guise’s palace in Edinburgh. 
W. Gray Exmsuiz. 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, OR THE CLOSING 
LABOURS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


if 

As we read the Epistle to the Philippians, we feel that 
the Apostle in his Roman prison was looking for speedy 
martyrdom. In many respects therefore he regarded his 
work as finished. At the same time he felt that his “ abid- 
ing in the flesh’? was a help to the Churches which he 
had founded, and which he would fain visit once again 
(Phil. i. 24). In this aspect there seemed still a work for 
him to do. 

We are not told in the book of the Acts which of the two 
possibilities was realized. In its closing verses it refers to 
the two years of Paul’s captivity in Rome, but does not tell 
us to what issue they led. This abrupt conclusion of the 
narrative in the Acts is remarkable and difficult to explain ; 
but it appears to me more easy to account for it on the 
supposition that these two years of imprisonment were fol- 
lowed by a period of renewed activity, into the details of 
which the writer did not propose to enter, than on the 
supposition that they terminated in a violent death, to 
which he could so easily have referred in a single line. 

We are inclined therefore to accept as the more probable, 
the idea that the Apostle was set free, and was thus enabled 
to renew his labours for the good of the Church either in the 
Fast or West. We know that his plan, when in the year 59 
he left Corinth to repair to Jerusalem and thence to Rome, 
was not to take up his abode in Rome, but simply to pass 


through it on his way into Spain, that he might fulfil the 


ministry which he had received of the Lord, to carry to the 
very end of the earth the testimony of the gospel of His 
grace. Was it given him to fulfil this purpose? Most 
modern writers think not. Even those critics who, like 
Weiss and Farrar, believe in the liberation of the Apostle 
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after his two years of captivity in Rome, do not suppose 
him to have ever visited Spain. They cite the words used 
in the Epistle to the Philippians and in that to Philemon, 
in which Paul encourages his readers to look for a speedy 
visit from him in the East, and take them to imply that he 
had abandoned all thought of a mission to Spain. They 
note also that no Church in Spain pretends to the honour of 
having been founded by the Apostle. But none of these 
reasons are decisive. The Apostle might, during his cap- 
tivity, have received tidings from the East, making him feel 
bound to return there as soon as possible, and to defer his 
visit to Spain till these more pressing claims had been met. 
And if there is no Church in Spain claiming the honour 
of having Paul for its founder, it is at least possible that, 
having reached Spain, his work may have been intercepted 
by a fresh arrest, before he had time to raise any lasting 
monument of his visit. Thirty years after the death of St. 
Paul, Clement, bishop of Rome, writing to the Corinthians, 
says that ‘‘ Paul, after preaching the gospel from the rising 
to the setting sun, and teaching righteousness throughout 
the whole world, arrived at the extremity of the West; and 
after suffering martyrdom in the presence of the rulers, he 
was set free from this earth and reached the holy place 
prepared for him.’’ Now it does not seem to me possible 
to suppose, as so many critics do, that by this expression, © 
“the extremity of the West,’ Rome is meant; especially 
after the words going before, “‘ from the rising to the setting 
sun,’ and ‘throughout the whole world.’ Rome, so fa: 
from being the “‘extremity’’ of the world, was rather re- 
garded as its centre. It was not the seven hills of Rome, 
but the Pillars of Hercules, which Strabo, writing at this 
geriod, called, ‘‘The Ends of the Earth,” wépata this 


axoupévns, and Velleius Paterculus, Hxtremus nostri orbis 


zerminus.. That an author writing at Jerusalem or at 
* See Schafi’s History of the Christian Church, p. 332. 
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Ephesus might perchance have so designated Rome, would 
be conceivable, but that any one writing from Rome itself 
should use such an expression, seems to me an altogether 
inadmissible supposition! We are-confirmed in the idea 
that this is not Clement’s true meaning by another 
passage also written at Rome, and bearing testimony to 
the tradition then current in that Church. It occurs in 
the Fragment of Muratori, where the writer refers to the 
“passion of Peter and the departure of Paul from Rome for 
Spain.” It is possible, of course, that this tradition, which 
is handed down also in the writings of the later Fathers, 
may have been only a conclusion drawn by them from 
Romans xy. 24. But this explanation does not seem to me 
probable in view of the two passages we have quoted, in 
which the circumstance of Paul’s departure for Spain is 
mentioned quite incidentally, as a well-known and positive 
fact. 

We are not so much concerned at present with the 
question whether Paul went into Spain, as whether, in the 
event of his liberation, he again visited the Churches of 
Macedonia, the Church at Philippi, and the Churches in 
’ Asia, according to the hope expressed by him in the Epistle 
to Philemon. This question is inseparable from that of the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles. Some scholars have 
endeavoured to separate the two, assigning to these epistles, 
of which they acknowledge the genuineness, some date 
prior to Paul’s imprisonment in Rome and during the 
course of his active ministry. But these suppositions are 


1 It is objected that in this expression, “‘ having arrived at the extremity of 
the West, and having suffered martyrdom before the rulers,” Clement clearly 
describes the well-known scene of Paul’s martyrdom as “ the extremity of the 
West.” But this is not exact. The expression used by Clement will bear the 
construction that Paul, after reaching Spain, was arrested in that country, and 
afterwards suffered martyrdom in Rome before the rulers. 

2 Thus an attempt has been made to fix the date of 1st Timothy between the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, during Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus. The 
same date, or alittle later, is given to the Epistle to Titus, it being placed between 
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more and more untenable. It is impossible to find, during 
Paul’s active ministry in Greece and in Asia Minor, or during 
the two years of his first captivity in Rome, circumstances 
corresponding to the biographical details contained in the 
three Pastoral Epistles. This has been demonstrated so 
often and so decisively that we need not stay now to adduce 
proof. Moreover, these three epistles are so closely con- 
nected both in thought and in style, and so distinctly 
marked out from all the other writings of Paul, that it is 
impossible to intersperse them among the rest. Lastly, 
the unsound teaching to which reference is made in the 
Pastoral Epistles is clearly the heresy of the false teachers 
at Colosse, which only arose during the captivity of the 
Apostle in Rome. If this false doctrine had already spread 
through the Churches of Asia before Paul’s arrest at 
Jerusalem, he would certainly have alluded to it in his 
charge to the pastors of the Churches of Ephesus and 
Miletus, to watch against the ‘‘ grievous wolves’’ which, 
after his departing, would enter in among them to destroy 
the flock (Acts xx.). 

We find ourselves then shut up to two alternatives. 
Hither the Pastoral Epistles are genuine, and in that-case, 
they date from the time between the liberation of the 
Apostle and his martyrdom, and are the latest monument 
we have of his apostolic work; or they are spurious pro- 
ductions. On the latter supposition, criticism must find 
some explanation of the purpose of such a forgery. 

The majority of the critics at the present day incline to 
the view last given, though the evidence of tradition is as 
strong in favour of the authenticity of the Pastoral as of any 
of the other Epistles. There is a correspondence scarcely 
to be mistaken between certain expressions in the Epistle 
to Titus and the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle 


Ast and 2nd Corinthians. The 2nd Timothy is supposed to have been written — 
during Paul’s imprisonment in Cwsarea, or very early in the Roman captivity. 
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of Clement of Rome; while it is impossible to deny the 
allusions to the Pastoral Epistles in the letters of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. These are indeed recognised even by those 
who dispute the authenticity of those epistles. The ancient 
Syriac Bible, as well as the Latin, in the second half of the 
second century, contained the Pastoral Epistles with all 
the others, and the Fragment of Muratori expressly records 
their admission into the canon, notwithstanding their ori- 
ginally private character. The Fathers at the close of the 
second century quote them as unanimously accepted. The 
two Gnostics, Basilides and Marcion, seem indeed to have 
rejected them, but this is not to be wondered at. 

If then in modern times the majority of critics coincide 
in denying the authenticity of all three, or of one or other 
of them, it must be on account of their contents. Schleier- 
macher was the first to call in question the First Epistle to 
Timothy, mainly on the ground of the want of connexion 
in the thoughts. Hichhorn and de Wette, feeling that the 
three letters bore too strong a resemblance not to proceed 
from the same writer, rejected also the two others. Baur 
endeavoured to explain the purpose of these apocryphal 
writings, as being to combat the Gnostic heresies of the 
second century, particularly the heresy of Marcion, and to 
reconcile the two parties into which the Church was at 
that time divided. He thought that they were the work 
of three different writers. At the present day many critics 
are reverting to a modified view, and are prepared to admit 
that at least the Epistle to Titus and the Second to 
Timothy are in part genuine. Their theory is, that these 
were originally short letters addressed by St. Paul to his~ 
two colleagues, and receiving their present form from later 
hands. These critics endeavour to reproduce the short 
original letters, by a process of arbitrary selection, in 
which it is scarcely needful to say each of them is guided 
by his own particular bias. 
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One thing is clear: these epistles do differ from all the 
rest in certain very marked particulars. The Apostle 
seems in them to be more occupied than was his wont 
with the future of the Church, and attaches greater im- 
portance to the various ecclesiastical offices on which that 
future might largely depend. He has before him dangerous 
teaching, which is spreading among the Churches, and 
which, if it became prevalent, would gravely undermine 
true piety. This teaching is of an altogether different char- 
acter from the Pharisaic, Judaising doctrine, against which 
he had protested in his earlier epistles. Lastly, there is an 
evident want of cohesion in the ideas expressed and in the 
subjects treated, and a frequent repetition of certain forms 
of speech, which do not occur in the earlier epistles. 

What conclusion must we draw from these various indi- 
cations? Is it true that there never was a period in the 
life of the Apostle when new considerations, of which there 
is no trace in his earlier epistles, may have come to occupy 
his mind? Is it true that there is no reason to suppose 
that towards the close of his life, his teaching may have 
taken a new direction, and may have found expression in ~ 
new modes of speech appropriate to the changed conditions? 
Is it true that the unsound teaching against which he 
charges his colleagues to contend earnestly, can be no other 
than the Gnostic heresies of the second century, which 
would necessarily imply that these epistles are the work 
of some forger assuming the name of St. Paul? Is it true, 
lastly, that the ecclesiastical organisation, to which the 
writer distinctly refers, belongs to a time long subsequent 
to the life of St. Paul? 

These are the main questions which present themselves 
at the present stage of the discussion, and which we now 
propose to examine as briefly as possible. Before doing so 


however, let us give a short summary of the contents of 
the three epistles. 
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First Epistle to Timothy.—The title of Apostle which 
Paul applies to himself in the opening words of this epistle, 
and which has been regarded as an indication of its spuri- 
ousness, only shows that Paul does not consider this a 
purely private letter, but rather addresses Timothy as a 
functionary of the Church under his direction. 

The epistle consists of two parts. In the first the Apostle 
treats of three subjects: Ist, The true gospel teaching, 
which must be preserved from any admixture, and espe- 
cially from any legal element. It was with a view to this 
that when Paul was departing into Macedonia he desired 
Timothy to remain at Ephesus. There he would have to 
contend with persons who, while calling themselves doctors 
of the law, have no true comprehension of it, and apply it 
to the faithful, while it is really only given for evil-doers. 
The gospel which Paul teaches, and which he has himself 
been taught by deep experience, excludes any such admix- 
ture. It was to be Timothy’s task to uphold in its purity 
this gospel which others were thrusting from them (ch. i.).. 
2nd, The second subject treated is worship. It is the duty 
of the Church to pray for the pagan rulers of the land, and 
for all men without distinction. In the assemblies of the 
Church the women are to wear modest attire, and to keep 
silence. Their sphere is home (ch. ii.). 8rd, The third 
subject is the ministry. Reference is made to the bishopric 
and the diaconate—two offices indispensable to the life of 
Church, and in regard to which Timothy is enjoined touse | 
special vigilance. The Apostle describes the moral quali- 
fications required in bishops and deacons, without which 
they could not command the respect of the Church (iu. 
1-18). | 
In the second part of the epistle (beginning ch. ii. 14), 
instructions are given to Timothy as to the way in which 
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he ought to conduct himself towards the Church in general, 
and to its various classes in particular. And first towards 
the Church as a whole. He must keep before him its high 
destiny. It is the pillar on which the mystery of salvation 
is inscribed that all the world may read. Timothy is 
charged to use the more watchfulness over it, because the 
spirit of prophecy foretells a time coming when there shall 
be a great falling away from the faith ; when a spirit of false 
asceticism will creep into the Church under the guise of 
superior sanctity, but based in truth upon the impious idea 
that the whole material part of the works of God is to be 
ascribed to the spirit of evil. Timothy is to put the Church 
specially on its guard against such teaching, and is himself 
sedulously to avoid any approach to this error. He is to 
command the respect of the Church in spite of his youth, 
and is not to allow anything to quench the gift which is in 
him, and which had been imparted ‘‘ by prophecy with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery ’’ (ch. iii. 14-iv. 
16). Then follow counsels as to his behaviour towards 
the older members of both sexes, and towards the younger 
sisters and widows. The Apostle here adds some injunc- 
tions with regard to widows who may be called to a minis- 
try of practical benevolence in the Church. He then gives 
rules as to the treatment of presbyters, or elders, who are 
evidently the same as the bishops spoken of in ch. iii. They 
were there designated bishops or overseers, with reference 
to their function in the Church ; here they are spoken of as 
presbyters or elders, in recognition of their dignity. Paul 
adds on this subject, a little word of counsel to Timothy 
himself (ch. v.); and concludes with some further admoni- 
tions to slaves who have become ‘“ believers and beloved” 
_ (ch. vi. 1, 2) ; to those who have already been led away from 
the truth by false teachers; and to the rich in this world’s 
goods (ch. vi. 17-19). <A brief salutation, and one final word 
of warning (ch. vi. 20-22), bring the epistle to a close. 


“SP an 
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The Epistle to Titus.—The elaborate superscription of this 
letter shows that this is not in any way a private communi- 
eation, but an official charge given by Paul to his deputy. 
The main body of the letter (ch. i. 5-iii. 11) treats of two 
subjects: 1st, The presbytery. Paul had left Titus in Crete 
for this express purpose—that he should appoint elders in 
every city to carry on the work commenced. He had there 
to contend with false Judaising teaching (ch.i.). 2nd, In the 
second part of the epistle (ch. ii. 1-iii. 11) Paul goes on, as 
in the Epistle to Timothy, to give counsels to Titus as to 
his behaviour towards various classes in the Church—the 
old, the young, slaves, etc. The grace offered to all ought 
to sanctify all, and Titus is to conduct himself in such a 
manner as to commend this grace of God to all. Paul then 
adds directions as to the bearing to be maintained towards 
pagan magistrates, and pagans generally ; lastly towards the 
Church, as a whole, which must be carefully guarded against 
profane teaching. 

The epistle closes as usual, with commissions and salu- 
tations. When Titus is released from his responsibility by 
the arrival of his successor, he is to rejoin Paul at Nicopolis, 
where the Apostle will pass the winter. 

Second Epistle to Timothy.— This letter is of a more 
private, personal, and intimate character; hence in the 
superscription Paul omits the title Apostle. 

In the body of the letter (ch. i. 6-iv. 8) three subjects 
- are dealt with: Ist, Timothy’s own deportment. He is 
to stir up the gift which is in him, and not allow himself 


to be daunted by fear of the sufferings which the service —— 


of Christ may bring upon him. Paul encourages him by : 
four considerations: the grandeur of. the gospel, his own 
example and that of the faithful Onesiphorus, and lastly by 
the sure hope of the Christian (ch. i. 6-11. 18), 2nd, The 
Church. This has been invaded by teaching to no profit, 
and tending only to barren disputations. Nevertheless 
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there still remains a nucleus of true believers, bearing the 
Divine seal of holiness. Timothy must not be discouraged 
therefore, but contend firmly and patiently for the truth. 
There is even reason to expect that in the last times a 
moral corruption, like that of the heathen world, may find 
its way into the Church itself. Already some Christians 
have become perverted. In order to counteract their in- 
fluence, the Apostle gives Timothy three counsels. He is to 
remember the example of constancy which he had witnessed 
in Paul himself (during his first sojourn in Lycaonia) ; he 
is to feed continually upon the Scriptures inspired of God; 
and to redouble his vigilance and activity in evangelistic 
work (ii. 14-iv. 5). 8rd, The third subject is the Apostle 
himself. He speaks first of his approaching martyrdom, 
then he asks Timothy to come as soon as possible, because 
all his fellow-workers, except Luke, are absent. He urges 
- that Mark should come with him, and desires him to bring 
also the cloak and the books which he (Paul) had left in 
Asia Minor. Lastly, he refers to his first appearance before 
the imperial judgment seat, which gave him an opportunity 
of fully proclaiming the gospel message, and yet did not 
lead to his condemnation. 


In the concluding sentences he refers to, or explains inci- 


dentally, the absence of two of his fellow-workers (ver. 20). 
Then come greetings to a few brethren, all of them bearing 
Roman-names. 

We must now turn to the main objections to which 
we have already alluded. 


Ti, 


1. The teaching of the Avostle, both as to form and 
substance. 

It is asserted that the conception of the gospel Satie 
in these letters differs notably from the well-known teach- 
ing of the Apostle Paul. The great fundamental doctrines 


es oh 
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of the Apostle of the Gentiles, justification by faith and 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, are scarcely touched upon. 
The great theme in these epistles is the application of the 
gospel to outward conduct. Those who have believed in 
God are to be “careful to maintain good works, for these 
things are good and profitable to men” (Tit. iii. 8). ‘‘ The 
end of the commandment is love” (1 Tim.i. 5). For the 
most part the practical side of the Christian virtues is alone 
brought into prominence. We shall see presently what 
particular reasons the Apostle may have had for insisting 
on this aspect of Christian truth. But independently of 
such considerations, it is easy to.understand that the gospel 
teaching having been once clearly formulated, and tho- 
roughly established by the earlier labours of the Apostle 
in the Churches founded by him, as well as in the minds 
of his colleagues, he might now feel it opportune to insist 
rather on the practical application of the truths learned to 
daily life. Those who have witnessed a great revival, such 
as took place half a century ago in the Reformed Churches 
of the Continent, know with what somewhat excessive 
insistence the doctrines were preached which Paul brought 
into prominence in his earlier epistles. The almost ex- 
clusive theme of the preaching was salvation by grace, in 
opposition to works. Then when these doctrines had laid 
hold of the minds of men, and had become, so to speak, 
a bond of union for the whole religious public, preachers 
began again, little by little, to insist on the moral aspect ot 
the gospel. M. Vinet’s famous sermon, “‘ Faith—a Work,”’ 
clearly marked this new phase in the life of our Churches. __ 
Not that this fresh departure was really in an opposite 

_ direction; but it was determined by new needs which had 
arisen, and was, in a manner, supplementary to that which 
preceded it. The present writer has personally known 
preachers, who, after being foremost among their brethren 
in re-discovering, so to speak, the foundation-truths of the 
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gospel, took a no less prominent part when the preaching 
again assumed a decidedly practical character. If such a 
change as this has been traceable in our own day, why may 
we not suppose a similar modification in the apostolic 
teaching of St. Paul, especially if the circumstances of the 
time seemed to demand it ? 

Criticism exacts, however, that the mode of speech at 
any rate should not change, and that the style of the 
Apostle in these epistles-should not differ markedly from 
that of his other epistles recognised as genuine. But we 
are told that such a strongly marked difference does exist. 
It is shown that a number of words are used in these three 
epistles which do not occur in any of the earlier letters. 
In the First Epistle to Timothy there are 81 such words; 
in the Second, 63; in Titus, 44. Several expressions also 
occur repeatedly, such as ‘‘ faithful is the saying,” ‘‘ sound 
doctrine,”’ ‘‘a life in all godliness,”’ etc., which are not found 
in any of the earlier writings, and some entirely new terms 
descriptive of the unsound teaching leavening the Church 
at this time: “‘ endless genealogies,” “‘ vain talking,” “old 
wives’ fables,” etc. ‘ 

To this we reply that diversity of verbiage is a marked 
feature throughout the literary career of the Apostle. It 
results partly no doubt from the wealth and creative ful- 
ness of his genius, partly from the ever varying experiences 
through which he passed in his intercourse with the 
Churches. M. Reuss himself remarks that the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians contain as many words foreign 
to those to the Romans and Galatians, as the Pastoral 
Epistles contain of expressions foreign to all the other 
letters. In the Epistle to the Galatians there are 57 terms 
which occur nowhere else; in the Philippians, 54; in the 
Colossians and Ephesians together, 143. To the causes 
already assigned for this constant variation, other indirect 
influences may be added; as for instance, the natural 
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wealth of the Greek language and the fruitfulness of Chris- 
tian thought. Hence M. Reuss attaches no weight to the 
argument derived from style, and in order to show what 
an unsafe guide such criticism is, he mentions that among 
those who follow it, Schleiermacher concludes that the Pas- 
toral Epistles are the work of two authors, Baur of three, 
and de Wette of one writer only. We conclude then that the 
teaching of these letters furnishes no proof, either in form 
or in substance, that they are not from the pen of St. Paul. 
It only shows that they belong to a particular period—the 
closing period of his apostolic labours. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the analysis we are about to make of the 
teaching against which he contends, and which presented 
itself to his two fellow-labourers in the Churches where 
they were at work. 

2. The teaching protested against in the Pastoral Epistles. 
It has been said that this heretical teaching cannot be of 
an earlier date than the second century; that the different 
Gnostic systems of that advanced period are clearly des- 
cribed, particularly those of Valentinus and Marcion. Other 
critics dispute this, and suppose the heresies referred to 
to be those of Cerinthus and the Ophites, at the beginning 
of the second or the close of the first century. This theory 
is equally opposed to the authorship of St. Paul. 

But two features of the heresies indicated by the Apostle 
are incompatible with either of these suppositions. The 
first is that they do not appear to contain elements directly 
opposed to the gospel, as do the systems of Marcion and 
Valentinus. The Gnostic system taught that the God who _ 
created the world was not the same God whom Jesus Christ 
called His Father; they maintained that the Jewish law — 
was also the work of this other God, who was inferior 
to the Father of Jesus Christ. They did not hold that 
the Saviour appeared in a true human body, etc, Such 
doctrines as these are wholly subversive of the gospel 
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preached by Paul. But the errors referred to in the Pastoral 
Epistles are characterized merely as ‘‘ profane and old 
wives’ fables,” ‘‘ vain babblings,” ‘‘ oppositions of science 
falsely so called.” Those who formulate them are spoken 
of as ‘‘ vain talkers,” tickling the fancy of men without real 
piety, who look upon religion rather as a harmless amuse- 
ment than as a serious means of sanctification. The danger 
here is of substituting intellectualism in religion for piety 
of heart and life. Had the writer been a Christian of the 
second century trying, under the name of Paul, to stigmatise 
the Gnostic systems, he would certainly have used much 
stronger expressions to describe their character and influence. 
He would have found in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians a model of the Pauline polemics with regard 
to teachings subversive of the gospel. The second charac- 
teristic of the heresies referred to in the Pastoral Epistles 
is their Jewish origin. The doctors who propagate them 
are called ‘‘ teachers of the law, though they understand 
neither what they say nor whereof they confidently affirm.” 
They are Judaising Christians (‘‘ they of the circumcision,” 
Tit. i. 10), raising foolish contentions about the law (ch: 
iii. 9), and teaching ‘‘ Jewish fables”’ (ch. i. 14), to which 
they add ‘‘ endless genealogies,’ evidently also Jewish, for 
they are classed by the writer with ‘“‘fightings about the 
law” (Tit. iii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 4), and form part of the teaching 
of those who call themselves “‘ teachers of the law”’ (ver. 7): 
It has sometimes been asserted that this term ‘ genealogies” 
refers to the successive emanations of sons, taught by 
Valentinus. But this Gnostic was the sworn foe of every- 
thing Jewish. A much more natural reference is to the 
genealogies in Genesis, which these teachers were in the 
habit of allegorising, and in which they contrived to discover 
all sorts of mysteries, with which they entertained their 
followers. But the epithet “endless” which the Apostle 
gives. to these genealogies excludes this reference, for each 
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of the genealogies in Genesis is composed of a fixed and 
easily calculable number of terms—the number fen. It 
seems therefore more probable that the reference here is to 
a sphere in which imagination might have full play, namely, 
the genealogies of angels. We know to what an extent 
the Judaism of later times delighted to amplify the sober 
references to the angels made in Scripture. The book of 
Enoch, which was widely circulated at this time, even in 
the Church (as is evident from the use made of it in Jude), 
is an illustration in point. The Essenes had in their teach- 
ing a special chapter on the names of angels, which the 
initiate swore not to divulge. There were then probably 
teachers who traded in these so-called-revelations, and who, 
as we read in Titus i. 11, “taught them for filthy lucre’s 
sake.’’ The First Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to 
Titus teach us, further, that these doctors made legal -dis- 
tinctions between meats pure and impure, which is obviously 
Jewish, and contrary to the Gnostic systems of the second 
century. Cerinthus, who lived at the close of the first 
century, was indeed a Jew, and introduced Judaising 
elements into his teaching. For example, he recognised 
circumcision. But there is not a word in the epistles 
before us, pointing to this error. In fact, two men of 
such different schools of thought as Weiss and Holzmann, 
agree in the acknowledgment that no recognised heresy 
corresponds to the picture drawn in the Pastoral Epistles. 
This would be indeed strange if the writer had intended to 
combat forms of error so well known as those of the close 
of the first, and of the second century. —_ 
The natural solution presents itself, if we accept the 
Pastoral Epistles as closely connected with the Epistle to 
the Colossians. There we read of teachers who were trying 
to bring the Church into legal bondage, advocating the law 
as a higher. means of sanctification and illumination; ~ 
making distinctions between days and meats, like the weak 
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Christians spoken of in Romans xiv., and taking up the 
worship of angels, in order to obtain from them revelations 
as to the celestial world (Col. ii. 16-18). One step further 
in the same direction will put us in touch with the false 
teachers of the Pastoral Epistles, who only represent a 
further stage of degeneracy in the direction of Judaism. 
They are the precursors of the Cabbala, which is a natural 
outgrowth of their doctrine. 

De Wette lays much stress on this difficulty—that the 
heretics referred to in the Pastoral Epistles are sometimes 
spoken of as actually present in the Church, while in other 
passages (such as 1 Tim. iv. 1 et seq. ; 2 Tim. iii. 1 e¢ seq.) 
they are referred to as threatening the Church of the future. 
By this, we are told, the forger betrays himself. In the 
former passages, he forgets himself and makes the mistake 
of representing as actually existing forms of error which in 
the times of the Apostle were still in the future. But in 
that case, as Weiss justly observes, these moments of for- 
getfulness, in which heresy is spoken of as a present fact, 
ought to be the exception, not the rule. But the very 
opposite is the case. And if we look into it more closely, 
we find that all this supposed confusion of present and 
future vanishes away. The adversaries to be combated— 
those foolish and profane teachers who lead away superficial 
believers by their vain imaginings—are actually present in 
the Churches under the care of Titus and Timothy. But 
in one passage (1 Tim. iv. 1 e¢ seq.) the reference is to an 
entirely different form of error—a doctrine of asceticism, 
based upon a dualist theory, by which certain meats and 
natural acts are forbidden as immoral. The history of the 
Church contains many fulfilments of this prophecy. In 
another passage (2 Tim. iii. 1 e¢ seq.) the reference is to a 
growing corruption of the Church itself, of which there are 


already indications. There is no allusion to any of the — 


great heresies. It is a prophecy of that general corruption 
is 
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which Christ Himself predicted as coming at the end of 
the age. Paul has already referred to this prophetic picture 
in one of his earlier letters (2 Thess. ii. 7), adding: ‘“ For 
the mystery of lawlessness does already work.” 

There is then no confusion in this respect in the epistles 
before us, and we are afresh led to this result: That the 
false teachings referred to by Paul are for the most part 
those of his own lifetime, but that they belong to a period 
rather more advanced than the Epistles written from his 
Roman prison, especially that to the Colossians. 


IV. 


Church Organisation.—Several modern critics, following 
Baur, have assumed that the ecclesiastical offices referred to 
in the Pastoral Epistles indicate a much later date than the 
apostolic age. The functions of presbyter and deacon seem 
much more strictly defined than is likely to have been the 
case in the first century. The position of Titus and of 
Timothy in relation to the elders or presbyters, seems sug- 
gestive rather of the monarchical episcopate of the second 
century. The ministry of widows, as described (1 Tim. v.), 
can hardly be anything else than the office of deaconess- 
sisters, spoken of in ecclesiastical writings of a later date ; 
as, for instance, when Ignatius says to the Christians at 
Smyrna, ‘I salute the virgins, called widows.”’ 

But there are two insuperable difficulties in the way of 
this theory: (1) the plurality of presbyters in each Church 
(Tit. i. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 14), and (2) their complete equality 
of position. These are the distinctive marks of the pres- 
bytery or episcopate of apostolic times, in opposition to 
that of a later period, when the bishopric was entrusted to 
one man, who was set over the college of presbyters.. Un- 

1 I do not propose to enter here in detail into the question so much under 


discussion at the present time, of the relation between the presbyters and the 
bishop in the apostolic Church. It seems to me, from the latest evidence, that 
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doubtedly reference is made in 1 Timothy iv. 14 to a council 
of presbyters as an organised body, which had concurred 
with Paul in setting Timothy apart for his office, by the 
laying on of hands. But, in the first place, that which was 
thus conferred on Timothy was not the office of bishop, but 
simply a call to evangelistic work (2 Tim. iv. 5). And this 
rite of the laying on of hands to set apart to some work 
of ministry was practised in the Church from the earliest 
times, as for example, at Antioch, where the prophets and 
teachers laid hands on Barnabas and Saul to designate 
them for their missionary journey among the Gentiles. 
Even earlier than this the same practice is referred to in 
the Church at Jerusalem, when the apostles laid hands on 
the ‘‘seven men of good report’’ chosen to administer the 
alms of the Church to the poor. It is, indeed, an Old 
Testament usage, for Moses laid his hands on Joshua to 
transmit to him his office; and the same practice was 
observed when the heads of an Israelite household trans- 
ferred to the Levites the duty properly devolving on their 
eldest sons, to serve in the sanctuary. Itis then perfectly 
natural, that when Timothy departed from Lycaonia- with 
Paul and Silas for a new mission among the Gentiles, 
the elders of the Church should have united with Paul in 
imploring for him the unction of the Holy One to qualify 
him for his evangelistic work, to which he was thus set 
apart. ~~ 

It is no matter of surprise then if, in 1 Timothy iii., 


the bishop referred to in Titus i,7 must be the same person with regard to whom 
Paul has just said (ver. 5) that Titus should ‘ appoint elders in every city.” It 
is clear also that the bishop of whom Paul speaks (1 Tim. iii. 1) is one of those 
Fresbyters or elders referred to in ch. vy. 17-22. For, as Paul passes directly 
in ch, iii. from the bishop to the deacon, no place is left for the presbyters, as 
holding a separate office from the bishop. Compare again Acts xx. 17 and 28, 
where Paul says to the presbyters of the Ephesian Church, “That the Holy 
Ghost has made them bishops to feed the Church of God.” Perhaps I may 
find another opportunity to take up this question with reference to recent 
discussicns on the subject. 
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Paul speaks of the diaconate as a recognised office, especially 
in a large Church like that of Ephesus. The opening words 
of the Epistle to the Philippians show that in another and 
probably much smaller Church, this office was already exist- 
ing side by side with that of the bishop. If the epistles 
before us had been written in the second century, by some 
one assuming the name of Paul, why should he have 
omitted the deacons in the Epistle to Titus? On the other 
hand, it is quite natural that if the Church of Crete had 
been only recently founded, this second office should not 
yet have been required. 

In the passage referring to widows in 1 Timothy v., care- 
ful attention should be paid to the transition in ver. 9 from 
those who are widows in the ordinary sense to those who 
may be enrolled as such for the service of the Church, in 
the care of orphans and strangers and the poor. “Whatever 
Weizsaicker may say on this point, it seems to us perfectly 
clear that it is in this sense of a recognised servant of the 
Church, that the title of deaconess is given to Pheebe, in 
Romans xii. 1, 2. 

All the references then in the Pastoral Epistles to offices 
in the Church seem to be closely connected with the ele- 
ments of Church organisation which we find mentioned in 
the earlier Epistles. The Apostle is indeed more occu- 
pied than formerly with the duties and responsibilities of 
these servants of the Church. This arises no doubt partly 
from the ever-increasing gravity of the danger to the 
Churches from these unsound doctrines, and from the yet 
more deadly errors which he forecasts in the future. Then 
the Apostle has a prevision of his own approaching end; 
and to these two causes of anxiety on the Church’s account, 
a third is to be added, of which we must now speak more 
at length. 

In the early days of the Church at Jerusalem, reference is 
made to presbyters or elders, in whose hands Barnabas and 
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Paul placed the moneys collected at Antioch for the poor 
of the flock at Jerusalem (Acts xi. 80). These same elders 
are spoken of again as taking part in the assembly which 
decided the conditions of the admission of the Gentiles into 
the Church (Acts xv. 2, 6, 22), But it does not appear that 
these elders, as such, were preachers. Their office seems 
rather to have been administrative. Paul and Barnabas, 
in their first mission into Asia Minor, before leaving the 
Churches which they had founded there, appointed elders 
whom they set apart with fasting and prayer. It is 
probable that the ministry of these elders was of a spiritual 
as well as administrative character. For the apostles, not 
being themselves present in the Churches, the oversight and 
spiritual guidance of them would naturally devolve on these : 
elders. This could not be the case to the same degree in 
Jerusalem, where the apostles themselves still resided. 

Somewhat later, at Thessalonica, there were in the Church 
leaders or overseers, who carried on the work among the 
faithful. The reference here is clearly to a ministry of a 
spiritual nature, but only under the form of the cure of 
souls (ch. v. 12-14), not under that of preaching. -This is 
spoken of as the gift of prophecy, and was doubtless 
bestowed on those who filled the post of teachers in the 
Church (ch. v. 19, 20). 

At Corinth, the spontaneous manifestation of the Spirit 
under the three forms of prophecy, the gift of tongues, and 
teaching, seems exceptionally abundant. Yet the regular 
offices could not be dispensed with. Why should not Paul 
have instituted them here as well as in Lycaonia and at 
Thessalonica? They are indeed mentioned in the long 
enumeration of the various gifts, under the name of “‘helps”. 
and ‘‘ governments,” avriAjeus, KuBepyijoets (1 Cor. xii. 28). 
Both are spoken of in the plural, because these two func- — 
tions had their various spheres of duty; but both offices . 
were certainly recognised. For if they had no existence, 
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why does the Apostle say at the commencement of this 
passage, ‘‘ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit; and there are diversities of ministrations, but the 
same Lord”’ (xii. 4, 5)? Certain gifts then were to be freely 
exercised: those, namely, which the Apostle describes by 
the special name of “‘gifts”’ (yap(cuata). But there were 
others which were to be exercised by regular functionaries 
appointed by the Church itself, as in the case of the gifts 
of “‘helps and governments,’”’ which belonged to the pres- 
byters and deacons. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, instead of the twelve gifts 
which flourished at Corinth, we find only seven (Rom. 
xll. 8); prophecy, ministry (ésaxovia)—which includes no 


doubt the two offices of which we have just spoken—teach- - 


ing, and aseries of other gifts appertaining to the individual 
life. We feel that the extraordinary outpouring of gifts at 
Corinth was a local and temporary fact. The tongues dis- 
appeared, and teaching took their place; the gift of prophecy 
was directly perpetuated in the offices of the Church. 
Everything tends to settle down into a calmer and more 
settled state. 

Strong confirmation is given to this view by the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Here Paul embraces the ministry in all 
its breadth, as concerning not only the particular Church, 
but the Church universal. He sees the gifts bestowed by 
the risen and glorified Lord, and the functions arising out 
of them taking three forms. Jfirst, there is the founda- 
tion ministry, represented by the apostles and prophets. 
Secondly, a ministry of extension carried on by the evan- 


gelists or missionaries. Thirdly, a ministry of edification —— 
entrusted to the pastors and teachers (iv. 11). 


And this is all. The rich abundance of gifts enumerated 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, seems to have vanished ; 
cr at any rate their place in the Church is a subordinate one. 
Of all the gifts and offices belonging to the Corinthian 
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Church, there remain only two—those of pastors and 
teachers—the pastorate as an office, the teaching as a free © 

gift. The first of these terms clearly includes presbyters and 

deacons; the second. refers to public teaching. But it must 

be observed that the way in which the Apostle expresses 

ae himself (using a singular article for the two names) im- 

plies a very close connexion between the functions of pastor 

and teacher. 

Very much the same state of things is suggested by 
_ the superscription of the Epistle to the Philippians, “To 
- all the saints which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.’’ Doubtless it is natural, that in addressing a ~ 
letter, only the offices should be mentioned, the gifts being — 
too uncertain an element to be enumerated. But the 

absence of any allusion to these gifts in the course of the 
epistle, shows how far we are receding from the early 
- Corinthian phase of Church life. < 
If now we turn again to the Pastoral Epistles, we shall 
naturally expect to find a continuance of the same tendency 
to blend the gift of teaching with the office of elder. And = 

so itis. According to Titus i. 9, the choice of a presbyter 
or bishop must only fall on a man who “‘is able both to — 
» exhort in the sound doctrine and to convict the gainsayers.’* 
- According to 1 Timothy iii. 2, the bishop must bea man 
- “apt to teach” (see also 2 Tim. ii. 24). Lastly, according __ 
_ to 1 Timothy v. 17, tnere are two classes of elders—those ~ 
who confine themselves to administering the affairs of the 
Church, and those who in addition to this “labour in word _ 
and in teaching.” The latter are to be “‘ counted worthy of % 
double honour.” ‘We see that in proportion as the extra- is 
ordinary gifts of primitive times cease, the offices in the — 
Church increase in importance and in influence, and that 
the principal gift—that of teaching—which survived all the _ 
‘rest, came to be more and more closely identified vee 
office of the regular ministry. 
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The monarchical episcopate of later times is the natural 
result in part of this progressive fusion of te aching with 
the primitive episcopate, and in part of the natural tendency 
of all administrative work to become concentrated in one 
hand. This change has been realised, at least in Asia 
Minor, at the time brought before us in the Revelation. 
The free exercise of the gifts, especially that of prophecy, 
even by women, still exists, only it is placed under the con- 
trol of a personage called the Angel of the particular Church, 
who is charged with the oversight of the flock.! 

This personage can neither be a celestial being nor a 
purely ideal and poetic personification of the Church. He 
is a living, responsible, human being, whose mission it is to 
watch over the progress of the Church, and who is worthy 
of praise or blame, reward or punishment. This personage 
can be no other than the head of the presbyterial council, . 
and therefore the representative of the flock, seated, as : 
Ignatius says, surrounded by the circle of elders as by 
a spiritual crown, with the deacons as helpers.” This S: 
development ‘of Church organisation, which was realised fe 
in Asia Minor towards the close of the first century, was | 
adopted _more- gradually in other countries. Just as the 
current in the middle of a stream is more rapid than that 

near the banks, so as Dr. Lightfoot has beautifully demon- 
~ strated, Asia Minor appears in this respect to have ~been 
in advance of the West on the one side (see Clement and 
Hermes), and of the Hast on the other, at least with regard 
to the Judeo-Christian Churches of those countries (see the 
E Didaché). Both in Hermes and the Didaché, the free gifts 
1 Tt will one day be seen that it is an utter mistake to place the date of the 
Apocalypse before the fall of Jerusalem. M. Harnack himself, who holds that. ; 
the book is in substance Jewish with Christian interpolations, now places the = ——— 
date of the Christian interpolator under Domitian, that is, at the close of the E 
first century. Now the idea of the Angel of the Church belongs to the Christian 
portion. The German professor is therefore completely in accord with my 


view of the composition of the whole book. 
2 Ad Magnes.c.138, 
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are still in exercise, but it is easy to see that they are 
already degenerating, and that among them also there is a 
tendency to unite the teaching with the episcopate (Didaché 
c.11and15). In the time of Justin, the union appears to 
have been consummated in Rome itself. 

The Pastoral Epistles represent one particular point in 
this movement, the intermediate stage between the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Philippians on the one hand, and 
the Revelation on the other. They do not go beyond the 
horizon of the life of Paul, but they mark its extreme limit. 
The Apostle, like a dying father, provides with anxious 
care, in these the last documents from his pen, for the right 
guidance of the family he leaves behind. He does, with 
regard to the Church, but on a lower plane, what Jesus did 
when He instituted the apostolate. 

These then are the main questions throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, and we have seen 
that impartially investigated, they resolve themselves rather 
into proofs of their genuineness. Objections have been also 
drawn from some details in the letters. It has been asked 
whether, after the year 64, Paul could have spoken of 
the youth of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12). But if Timothy was 
eighteen years old when Paul took him with him in the 
year 52, he would have been rather more than thirty in 65, 
which from the standpoint of the ancients was still young. 
We may-add that the expression used is called forth by the 
contrast between the comparative youth of Timothy and 
the gravity of the charge entrusted to him. Again, it is 
said that in 1 Timothy v. 18, the term Scripture is applied 
to the Gospel of Luke, which would clearly imply a time 
subsequent to the life of Paul. Undoubtedly, but then it 
would also imply a date later than that which the same 


critics assign to the Pastoral Epistles. This objection also. , 
falls to the ground, if the term Scripture be referred only to 
the first of the two books quoted—the Book of Deuteronomy. 
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(See also 1 Cor. ix. 9,10, 14.) A much more weighty ob- 
jection is raised by M. Reuss. Why does the Apostle give 
himself the trouble to write to his colleagues of things 
which he might have said to them a hundred times while 
he was with them, or which he could talk over with them 
when they met again? We reply: with regard to the 
question of doctrine, it is possible that the errors against 
which Paul urges them both to contend may have been 
of quite recent growth ; and as to the establishment of the 
proper offices in the Church, it was natural that he should 
be greatly concerned about it, as he saw his end drawing 
near. 

In the critical position of the Church, he might feel 
very keenly the need of giving his colleagues, who were, in 
a measure, to bear the burden after him, the most precise 
and urgent and weighty counsels. Events have shown 
how great was the need for such instructions; for upon 
these two offices—the episcopate and the diaconate—which 
Paul, in a manner, institutes in these letters, has depended, 
and will depend to the end, the normal progress of the 
Church. The Pastoral Epistles are, in this respect, the 
Apostle’s testament. It is in this sense that the Church 
has carefully preserved them in the Canon.! 

In return for these difficulties of detail, advanced by those 
who argue against the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, 
we may mention others, which we submit to those who 
attribute these letters to a forger, writing half or three- 
quarters of a century after the death of St. Paul. Would 


the supposed forger put into the mouth of Paul the advice 3 . 


he gives to Timothy to take “‘ a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake’’? or again the entreaty that he would come to see 


~ him in Rome before winter, and bring him from Troas the — 


cloak and the parchments which he had left with Carpus ? 
-Would he mention a sojourn of Paul and Titus in Crete, 
; 1 See the Fragment of Muratori. 
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of which not a word is said in the Acts of the Apostles? 
Would he ask him to join him in Nicopolis—a town which 


has no connexion with any known, journey of St. Paul? | 


Would he speak of the speedy coming of Artemas and 
Tychicus, as his representatives? Would he remind 
Timothy of the prophecies which accompanied his calling 


to the work of an evangelist? Would he speak to him of — 


his mother and grandmother by name? If all this is not 


- natural and real, then it is the very height of charlatanism. 


But such an idea is in manifest moral contradiction with 
‘the deeply serious tone of the whole Epistles. The most 
incongruous thing of all is that Paul, wishing, as we are 
told, to make Titus and Timothy the representatives of the 
episcopate of the second century, should have represented 
Timothy first as a simple evangelist, then as in danger of 
neglecting his gift and of being ashamed of the gospel 
testimony, as shrinking back from suffering and scorn, and 
of allowing himself to be hindered in this way from coming 
back to his master and friend. Lastly, instead of speaking 
of them as fixed at their post, as were the bishops, Timothy 
and Titus are only sojourning for a while with their 


- Churches, and very shortly to rejoin Paul. 


; Vv. 

It remains for us to -inquire whether the historical 
allusions ‘which occur repeatedly in these letters can be 
brought together in one period, with any semblance of 


probability or even possibility. Here we are clearly in the - 


domain of hypothesis. The following explanation seems 
to me best to reconcile all the data. 


_ ___ Set free from his captivity in the spring of the year 64, ee oS 
Paul departed for the East, as he had said to Philemon  __ 
and to the Philippian Church. Embarking at Brindisi, the — 
most frequented port of Italy on the eastern side, he 
arrived at Crete. There he found Titus, who had already 
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preached the gospel there and founded Churches. Here 
Paul remained some time with Titus. Then, desiring to 
fulfil his promise to the Philippians, he left there his faith- 
ful servant, who was still to carry on the work, and departed 
into Macedonia. ‘Trophimus, who accompanied him, fell 
sick as the ship coasted along the shores of Asia Minor, 
and was left at Miletus. Paul had only a glimpse in 
passing of Timothy, who was at this time stationed at 
Ephesus. Paul exhorted him to remain at his difficult post, 
instead of becoming his companion, as Timothy would 
doubtless have preferred. As it was Paul’s intention in 
any case to visit Asia Minor before leaving for the West, 
he promised Timothy to come back shortly, and continued 
his voyage. He disembarked at Troas, where he left his ~ 
cloak and books with Carpus, meaning to take them up 
again on his return. Arrived in Macedonia, his mind full 
of anxious thoughts about the grave duties devolving on 
his two young companions in labour, he wrote to them 
both—to Timothy with a view to encourage him, to give 
him fresh counsel, and assure him again of his speedy 
return; and to Titus to tell him that some one was being 
sent to take his place, and to beg him to come without ee 
delay to join Paul at Nicopolis, probably the town in a 
Thrace, where he proposed to pass the winter, before : 
starting again in the spring for Asia Minor. As far as 
we can gather, St. Paul seems to have been prevented by 
some unforeseen circumstance from carrying out this 
plan. He was not able either to go back to Troas to 
fetch the things he had left there, or to rejoin Timothy 
-- at Ephesus, or to avail himself of Philemon’s hospitality 
at Colosse. He was compelled suddenly to return west. 
Wither he was carried there as a prisoner, having been 
- arrested in Macedonia, or he went of his own accord into _ 
Italy in response to some urgent demand upon him. This | 
sudden call may have been the dispersion and comparative 
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destruction of the Church of Rome under the persecution 
by Nero. It needed a hand like Paul’s to raise again the 
building from its ruins. It is possible that after performing 
this duty, he may, at length, in the course of the year 65, 
have left for Spain, as says the Fragment of Muratori 
(perfectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis). 
There he must soon have been again taken prisoner and 
brought back to Rome. From his prison he wrote the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, in which he describes his almost 
utter loneliness, and begs him to come to him before the 
winter of 65-66. Notwithstanding the favourable issue of 
his first appearance at the imperial tribunal, when he 
was enabled to bear his full testimony before the heads of 
the State, he was soon condemned and executed (probably 
beheaded) on the Appian Way, near which his tomb was 
still shown in the second century. 

We do not see what valid objection there can be to this 
hypothetical explanation, which bears out all the allusions 
contained in the three epistles before us. Even the pro- 
phetic words spoken to the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
- (Acts xx. 25) thus find their fulfilment: ‘‘ Behold, I-know 
that ye also, among whom I went about preaching the 
kingdom, shall see my face no more”; for he was never 
able to carry out his purpose of again visiting Asia Minor. 
His presentiment of his coming end (to which, as we see 
from his.words to Philemon, he did not attach the certainty 
of prophecy) proved truer than at one time he himself 
supposed. 


EF. GopET. 


SURVEY, OF RECENT OLD TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. 


Tae want of a student’s edition of the Septuagint! has long been 
felt, and the Cambridge Press has met the want, so far as this was 
possible, in a manner which leaves no room for criticism. The plan 
of the Syndics is to bring out ultimately a larger edition, with a 
much fuller critical apparatus; but in the meantime we have here 
the variations of the more important uncial codices (Sinaiticus, 
Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, Cottonianus Gen., Bodleianus Gen., and 
Ambrosianus), which are placed at the foot of the page. The text 
is that of the Vatican; where this MS. is defective, the Alexan- 
drine is followed, or, where necessary, the uncial MS. which 
stands next in age or importance. By the use of a small but 
clear type and a thin but strong paper, a volume of 855 pages is 
yet conveniently portable. The study of this version has, we may 
hope, a great future before it. Introductory helps are still want- 
ing, especially for those who are weak Hebraists. Even for such 2 
the importance of-the Septuagint is great, though too often the 
results of their study are not what they ought to be. May we 
hope that a discussion of this point may lead to some well-devised 
plan for meeting this want? 
Readers of Tue Exposizor do not need to be told that Dr. Driver 
is not only a scholar, but a religious teacher, and in all his philo- 
logical works bears in mind the unique peculiarities of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. I must honestly say, however, that I do not see how 
such lessons as are included in this volume? could be utilized by 
the average Sunday-school teacher. I hope indeed that there is 
an increasing number of those who are competent to use them; 
but why should they have a special lesson-book provided for 


them? What Dr. Driver has given us here is therefore,in my . : 3 
opinion, not to be criticised from a mere school-teacher’s point of = 
view. It is a singularly clear introduction to the study of the ~~ 


-Pentateuch as a religious literature of composite origin. That 


1 The Old Testament in Greek According to the Septuagint. Edited for the A 
Syndics of the University Press by H. B. Swete,D.D. Vol. I. Genesis-IV. ; 
- Kings. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


2 Critical Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons from the Penta, 
teuch for 1887 (Jan. 2nd to June 26th). By 8. R. Driver, D.D. (New York: - x 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887.) a 
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the charm of the Old Testament becomes manifoldly greater to 
those who read it in Dr. Driver’s at once critical and reverent 
spirit, I need not spend words in showing. He is a most valuable 
acquisition to the little group of English and American theolo- 
gians who, undeterred by conflicting party cries, are carrying on 
the reconciliation, never perfect but always being perfected, of 
faith and criticism. I will quote two sentences, from the Intro- 
duction and the first lesson respectively, to show Dr. Driver's 
position. 


“We are bound, indeed; as Christians, to accept the authority. 


of the Old Testament, and to see in it a Divine preparation for the 
revelation of Jesus Christ made in the Gospels; but there is no 
obligation upon us to accept a specific theory, either of its literary 
structure or of the course of history which it narrates.” 

“In their Assyrian or Phoenician form these [mythological] 
theories are crude in themselves, and associated with a grotesque 
polytheism ; in the hands of the inspired Hebrew historian the 
same materials—if we are right in calling them the same—are 
vivified and transformed, and made the vehicle of profound reli- 
gious truth.” 

One of the greatest charms of an expository work is lost, when 
it does not open a door into the writer’s heart. It is in fact one 
of the greatest helps to the appreciation of a biblical writer, to feel 
that his commentator has absorbed much of the author's spirit, 
even though he has necessarily mingled with it a very large 


modern element. This is why the works of Ewald and of Delitzsch 


are to some students so delightful. But this charm and this kind 
of helpfulness are totally wanting in the present volume.’ For 
all that, a hearty welcome is due to these firstfruits of study. 


That self-repression which Mr. Spurrell has so largely displayed _ 
leads us to hope that when his own individuality does assert itself, — 


we shall find that he has received the spiritual impress of “Hebra- 


ism,” and also that in pure scholarship he has been ripening fruits = 


which we shall all be glad to enjoy. Meantime, the student of'the — 
language and outward form of Genesis will find these unpretend- — 


ing “ Notes” indispensable. Mr, Spurrell writes like an experi- 
enced teacher, and presents only what is best worth knowing in 


_ aclear though condensed form. It would be easy, but would be © 


* 1 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. With Two Apnendtion 
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useless here, to discuss points of detail. That he leans mainly on 
German authorities is a matter of course. Scholars ought to have 
no petty jealousies; and the names of Davidson, Driver, and 
(Prof. W. and Dr. C. H. H.) Wright occur frequently enough to 
show that Mr. Spurrell is cognisant of the best English scholarship. 
In truth, the literary apparatus is much more complete than that in 
any existing Hnglish handbook to any part of the Old Testament. 
Perhaps the book might with advantage have been smaller. The 
archxological and geographical notices, for instance, might per- 
haps have been left to fuller commentaries. But, considering the 
greater prominence which is gradually being accorded to archzo- 
logy in Biblical criticism, I think Mr. Spurrell’s course is justitied, 
especially as he has given an appendix on the principal critical 
theories of the composition of the book. The second appendix 
deals with the important subject of the origin and signification of 
Dy, DPN, M17. 

The large homiletic element in this book! prevents it from 
claiming a place in a strictly exegetical library. But no one can 
wish to deny that Dr. Milligan has aimed at basing his moral 
and religious lessons upon a sound view of the text, and has 
succeeded. It is not indeed a critical view in the full sense which 
he presupposes; but he prepares the way for more complete 
teaching. Ewald is generously described as “one of the highest 
authorities in Old Testament criticism” (p. 64), and as “one of 
the most elequent historians of Israel” (p. 107); and if any 
genuine students take up this book, they cannot fail to follow 
_ the hint thus indirectly given. Stanley again is mentioned appre- 
_eiatively (p. 52), though not without a criticism on his treatment 
of the great scene on Carmel. Let us be thankful for the high 
general excellence of the contents, and not stoop to petty criticism e 
3 of details. It is only here and there, indeed; that objections nave ay 
occurred to me on exegetical points. Illustrations might with 
: advantage have been drawn from Jewish and later historical 
- sources.2 Is this a tacit protest against Stanley? The moral 
teaching is throughout sound and adapted to modern wants; in its 


~ =n 

historical spirit it reminds us of the late Prof. Mozley’s Ituling ~ a 
“LElijah: his Life and Times, By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. (James Nisbet & e 
© 80.) : 


2 I do not here refer only to legends. But see the fine poem on the Carmel 
- *geene by Rabbi Isaac ben Jehudah ibn Grat (Sachs, Die religidse Poesie, etc., 
pe pp. 46-50), and Gibbon, Decline and Fall, iv, 232 (the Huns at Orleans). 
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Ideas. Notice in particular the treatment of Elijah’s prayers, and 
of the Oriental disregard of human life visible in Old Testament 
history. 

A friendly reception is due to the latest published volume! of 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Dr. Lumby is a 
good representative of the moderate conservative school. What- 
ever he writes will be sober as well as accurate. I think, however, 
that he might well have mentioned Ewald and other critical writers 
more frequently, if the book is to be used in colleges. I do not 
think “Kobolam” (note on xiv. 10) is a fair specimen either of 
Ewald or of Stanley. On the question of “ Pul” (note on xv. 19), 
later information might have been given (see Tiele’s Bab.-assyrische 
Geschichte, Theil I., p. 227). But, on the whole, what Oxford 
students call the “subject-matter” may be studied to much profit 
in this volume. 

This volume? takes us from Athaliah’s usurpation to the close 
of Judah’s great tragedy. It is of course genially written, and 
judiciously promotes the interests of various classes of readers. 
Such books are almost more useful than set commentaries, and the 
more of them there are, the better. Israel’s history can be read 
to profit from different points of view. 

The Clarendon Press has here produced a work ® which it would 
be difficult to match for its beauty of typographical form and for 
the singular thoroughness of its contents. The psychological 
interest is not wanting. A subject, than which none perhaps in 
Hebrew scholarship is more difficult in itself and less connected  _ 
with the interests of the great public, has inspired Dr. Wickes, who if 
has the gifts of a true man of science, with a steady enthusiasm 
which has shrunk from no effort, and from no laborious journey, 
to gain-more complete materials for establishing the rules of 
accents. To Aleppo, indeed, he has not gone, in spite of the 
high reputation of the codex ascribed to Ben-Asher; but for the 
best of reasons. Jewish co-operation secured, what might other- , 
wise have been missed after all efforts, a photograph of a page 
of the codex, which is sufficiently clear to enable experts to form a. 


1 The Second Book of the Kings, with Introduction and Notes, By J. Rawson be. 
Lumby, D.D. (Cambridge: University Press.) he 
* The History of Israel and Judah. Being the Seventh and Concluding 
Volume. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. (Religious Tract Society.) 
3 A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the 
Old Testament. By William Wickes, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
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judgment as the date of the writing. Dr. Wickes’s own opinion 
is that the calligraphy of the MS. is not in keeping with so early 
a date as the tenth century, and adds other evidence, of a perfectly 
convincing character, that the epigraph ascribing the MS. to Ben- 
Asher is a fabrication. It might perhaps have been anticipated, 
considering how many other epigraphs claiming antiquity for a 
codex have not stood the test of a careful criticism. I suppose 
that along account of Dr. Wickes’s book is unnecessary. Those 
who take it up can hardly fail to be acquainted with its fore- 
runner on “the three (poetical) books.’ Should this not be the 
case with some, the clear and succinct introduction will supply all 
needful information. The introduction of the accentual signs, as 
well as of the punctuation in general, is here assigned to the 
second half of the seventh century. Criticisms of our author’s 
predecessors abound; I observe especially, in chapter ii. that 
upon the last edition of Gesenius in p. 15, and that upon Graetz in 
p. 28. Chapter iii. On the Dichotomy (or, division of the verse, 
for chanting, into two parts), deserves a careful study. In 
passing, Dr. Wickes notices the influence which parallelism has 
upon the division of the verses. He shows, too, that irregularities 
of division are not arbitrary, and that a principle can be found 
in each case. Chapter ui. is general; chapter iy. considers the 
relation between syntax and the accents. Chapters v.—xiil. bring 
before us in order the ‘distinctive’? accents, with the laws for 
their application. Chapter xiv. examines the different kinds of 
Paseg—the latest of the signs, with a list of passages. Two most 
valuable appendices follow—one consisting of notes on some 
interesting passages, and the other on the so-called Babylonian 


system of accentuation. The former contains incisive criticisms ; 


on Isaiah xxviii. 28 a good word is spoken for R.V., which, unlike 
most commentators, has regarded the accents in that passage. 
The preface to this work! contains a useful sketch of the 


~ chronicle-literature of the Jews, starting from the ancient docu- 


ments whose names only, for the most part, are preserved in the 
Old Testament. Readers of the works of Dr. Graetz (to whom on 
his seventieth birthday this book is dedicated) will have some idea 


of the copiousness of that literature. I notice this publication 


1 Anecdota Oroniensa. Semitic Series. Vol. i., Partiv. ‘ Medixval Jewish 


- Chronicles and Chronological Notes.” Edited by Ad. Neubauer. (Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1887.) 
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here because it is too limited a view which regards the religious 
interest of the history of Israel as ceasing with the fall of Jeru: 
salem. Dr. Neubauer does not, like Zedner, in his Auswahl his- 
torischer Stiicke (Berlin, 1840), vocalize and translate the texts; 
he appeals to advanced Hebrew students and to historical special- 
ists. May he have encouragement to proceed farther! 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


RECENT OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES IN 
AMERICA. 


DecemBer 29th, 1886, the American Institute of Hebrew 
adopted the following resolution: “ Resolved—that in the opinion 
of the Institute, it is desirable that theological schools should 
earnestly recommend to all who have theological study in view, 
that they master the elements of Hebrew, either in college or 
in the schools of the Institute, before entering the seminary or 
divinity school.” Partially as a result of this action several 
colleges and universities are offering Hebrew as an optional to 

Eo: undergraduates. 

An effort is being made toward the establishment of a ‘“ School 
of Biblical Archeology and Philology in the East” in connexion 
with the “Syrian Protestant College” at Beirit. The object of =~ 
the proposed school is to furnish “a centre for instruction and 
assistance to recent graduates of theological seminaries who wish 


. to pursue special branches; . . . to young men preparing to ‘<4 : 
ee fill chairs of oriental languages or to become professors in theo- _ 


logical institutions; to travellers anxious to do something more 
than merely make a hurried tour through the Holy Land ; 


and to all who, in any way, are attempting to gather from the oe 3 
lands materials for the clearer illustration of the Book.” 2 a 


ce ‘The past year has not been fruitful in books on the Old Testa- — : 4 
; ment ; on the other hand, many articles have appeared in various _ z 
papers and reviews which are of value, and which indicate a | ; 


ae lively interest in Old Testament study. = 
Ee ‘ Perriopican Lirerarurr.—Rev. 8. J. Andrews, of Hartford, — a 
— Conn., in an article on “ The Worship of the Tabernacle compared — Se 
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with that of the Second Temple,”! says regarding the theory of 
Wellhausen in respect to the structure of the Pentateuch: “I 
cannot hesitate to express my conviction that this inversion of 
Jewish history, advocated so strongly by many, will prove, on 
deeper examination, more and more untenable. It is an arbitrary 
forcing of history to meet the necessities of a theory of religious 
development, . . . taking that for progress which was in 
truth deteriorationand decay. . . . Ezra and his helpers 
well knew that they had entered upon a lower stage of national 
life, and that their great task was to strengthen the things that 
remained and were ready to die. To this end they enforced as 
rigidly as possible the law, that it might serve as a barrier against 
heathenism from without, and as a check upon lawlessness from 
within. To preserve in worship the old, so far as they could, was 
their duty, not to construct the new. The origination of a ritual 
like that of the tabernacle, with all its supernatural elements, was 
wholly foreign to the spirit that animated them, and to their per- 
ception of the needs of the time.” 

Prof. C. H. Toy, of the Divinity School at Harvard University, 
belongs, as is well known, to the modern critical school, and is one 
of its ablest exponents in America. Besides an article on ‘“‘ The 


Present Position of Pentateuch Criticism,” ? he has written “On. 


the Asaph-Psalms”’ % and “ On Maccabean Psalms.” He affirms 
that his critical conclusions, reached independently, agree in the 
main with those of Justus Olshausen and Edward Reuss. He 
holds, with the former, that the Maccabzan period was eminently 
fitted to produce a psalm literature. “It was a time which stirred 
the feeling of the nation to its depths, which called forth its 
highest energies, and aroused it to a pitch of intense enthusiasm 

There would be nothing impossible in the hypothesis of 


- Olshausen and others, that the whole Psalter, with a few ex- 
es: ceptions, was produced during this period.” He thinks however we 
- may search the whole period from the eleventh century B.c., when 
writing began to be employed with some freedom, for the author-~ 
‘ship of the Psalms. He considers the following, on internal . 
grounds as belonging to the Maccabean period : xliv., lxxiv., Ixxix., 


a ~ 1 Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, pp. bores 
e Reecaton, 1886.) 


2 Unitarian Review, vol. xxv., pp. 42-68. (Boston, 1886.) 
3 Journal of the Society of Biblical Exegesis, pp. ey (Boston, 1886.) 
4 Unitarian Review, vol. XXVi., pp. 1-21. 
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Ixxxiii., lxxxvii. He also mentions incidentally that the Song of 
Songs belongs to the third or second century B.C. 

Prof. J. P. Peters, of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, discusses Jacob’s blessing,! and concludes that “a 
consideration of the historical and political allusions in [it] 
seems to show that it is a composition of a poet of the northern 
kingdom, at some time, probably, between the reigns of Jeroboam 
and Ahab. The blessing of Moses belongs to a later period, when 
amicable relations existed between the two kingdoms.” 

He thinks “it evident thatin the first half of the eighth century 
Bc. the northern kingdom, rather than the southern, was the seat 
of literary, intellectual, and prophetical activity. The intellectual 
life which had begun in the days of David and Solomon perished 
with the great rebellion, to be revived later in the northern 
kingdom, when the conditions of national life were more favour- 
able to such a revival than at Jerusalem. The fall of Samaria 
acted upon Judah as the capture of Constantinople acted upon 
Italy. Israelites sought refuge in Judah, bringing with them 
literary treasures and intellectual activity. The result was a 
renaissance, and the age of Hezekiah became the golden age of 
Hebrew literature.” 


SamuEL Ives Curtiss. 


1 Journal of the Society of Biblical Exegesis, pp. 99-116. 
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JEWISH CONTROVERSY AND THE “ PUGIO. 
FIDET.”’} 


THE origin of Christianity and its early growth during the 
first century did not attract much notice in the schools 
of Jerusalem. The few passages we find in the Talmud 
concerning Jesus and some of His immediate disciples are, 
as is generally admitted, of a later date, and bear the stamp 
of party animosity. Let us mention at once that the book 
which goes under the title of the ‘“‘ Genealogy of Jesus”’ ? 


1 See for the general literature: 1. Jewish Literature from the Eighth to the 
Eighteenth Century, with an Introduction on Talmudand Midrash, A historical 
Essay from the German of M. Steinschneider. London, 1857. §§ 15 and 24 (pp. 
122 and 211 seqq.). 2. Geschichte der Juden. Von Dr. H. Graetz. 11 vols. 
(latest edition). 3. Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten. Von Dr. Jost. 
3 vols. Leipzig, 1857, 1859. 

For the Talmudic controversy see, 1. Z, Frankel, Zur Geschichte der 

jiidischen Religionsgesprache in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums, iv. p. 241 seqq. 2. J. Derenbourg, Hssai sur Vhistoire 
et la géographie de la Palestine daprés les Thalmuds et les autres sources 
rabbiniques. Paris, 1867, i. p. 347 seqq. 
- For the bibliography of the controversial treatises, see B. de Rossi’s Biblio- 
theca Judaica Antichristiana. Parma, 1800, 8vo. The Fifty-third Chapter of 
Isaiah, according to the Jewish Interpreters. Texts and translation by S. R. 
Driver and Ad. Neubauer. Oxford, 1876-7. Three additional authorities have 
since come to light, viz. David Kokhabi (of Estella), Joseph Kimhi, and Jacob 
Tsahalon. 

2 94’ m921N and other titles. For an Aramaic text see next article. The 
orthography of 3W, ‘‘ Jesus,” for Yi’, in the Talmud and early rabbinical 
writings is according to the pronunciation, in which the guttural ) was not pro- 
nounced, and not a blasphemous formula 1737) 12¥ ND), as Buxtorf thought ; 


‘the abridged form.is a very late one. We find in the Jerusalem Talmud some- 


times PIW (see Pugio Fidei, ed. Leipzig, p. 744; in the edition 1t/'). The 
Karaites Jepheth and Judah Hadassi (see p. 95) write YW? and 1W; they how- 


ever recognise Jesus in some measure as an authority, as can be seen from the 


following passage, § 103 of the Eshkol hak-kofer (not in the edition) N71N yay 
ya mn mbnnp 272 PTS) DAM [pnd WK Pw) 9D DIN NYO 3 
FIDNY 9103 AWN LIT O32 WN ond 1253 mn ODIs JTW) on 
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was composed before 1241, was always considered amongst 
the Jews asa spurious and mischievous work, and has never 
been quoted by the authors of controversial treatises. It 
was only in the second century, in the schools of Yabneh 
and neighbouring localities, that Christianity, or Minuth,' 
was referred to by the doctors of the Mishnah ; sometimes 
in the matter of ritual precepts” and moral sayings, some- 
times in that of more or less friendly controversy. The 
controversial references, which are not very numerous, we 
shall give here, as far as they are known, beginning with 
the first attempts of that kind of literature, so strongly 
developed afterwards in the middle ages. The Dialogue 
of Justin Martyr is too celebrated for a description of it 
to be needed here; the Jew Tryphon however has scarcely 
anything to do with the Mishnic doctor R. Tarphon or 
Tryphon, the Tryphon of Justin being most probably a 
fictitious person. About the second half of the second 
century we find R. Eliezer, the son of José, engaged in 
a friendly discussion with a Christian, who argued that the 
resurrection is not mentioned in the law. To this R. 
Eliezer replied that by the repetition of the word karath 
(cutting off) in the passage of Numbers xy. 31 (A.V. that 
soul shall be utterly cut off), itis meant that a man should 
be cut off from this world as well as from the next. 
This kind of deduction from apparently superfluous words 
and letters in the Hebrew text emanated, as we know, 
from the school of R. Agiba, and it was on this method 


7)pit8. Anyhow the new solution of {WY in SINSN‘ Ww AD proposed b 
Prof. Paul de Lagarde (Mittheilungen, ii. p. 290), is incorrect. The Hith es 
form of TAN is not used either in the Bible or in rabbinical writings sod 
syntax would require WY TANN‘) MD), or another substantive after a8) 
_~ 14% or NI is usually the name of the early Christians in the Talmud 
It is probably the Syriac word N13", “ heretics,” “heathen ” (Matt. v. 47 in 
the Evangeliarum Sel ed. Miniscalchi, p. 119). They are flso fota 
under the names of NDID}2°D, 9p 4 
the word }*1). O'¥) isa late steed pre ros 


2 M. Derenbourg, Op, cit., p. 354, § Bab. Talm., Sanhedrin, fol. 90> 
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that Aquila based his Greek translation. Some of Justin’s 
arguments are found in the Midrashic literature; his argu- 
ment, for instance, against circumcision, from the fact that 
Adam was created uncircumcised, is found in the Mi- 
drash! as a question put by a philosopher to R. Oshayah, 
who answered that there are many other things in nature 
which are improved and ennobled by the human hand. 
Another of Justin’s remarks coincides with the following 
Talmudic passage. A Mino asked R. Ishmael son of José 
(who lived about 125-150), the following question:? ‘It 
is written (Gen. xix. 24), Then the Lord rained upon Sodom 
and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of heaven. For the words ‘from the Lord’ we ought 
to read ‘from Him,’ unless it means two divinities.” 
A laundry-man, who happened to be present, asked per- 
mission to reply. He said, “It is written (Gen. iv. 23), 
And Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and Zillah, Hear 
my voice; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech. 
Ought it not to be ‘my wives’ instead of ‘Lamech’s 
wives’? But such is the usual language in Scripture.” 
Another controversial passage in Justin and in the Talmud 
will be noticed later on. In one controversy, a passage 
of the gospel is made the subject of discussion. The 
following anecdote is given in the Talmud:* Emma 
Shalom, the wife of R. Eliezer, was the sister of Rabban 
Gamaliel. There was a philosopher in the neighbourhood 
who had the reputation of never taking a bribe. They 
wished to have a laugh at him, so she brought him 
a golden candlestick, came before him, and said, ‘I wish 
to have a portion of the property of my father.” The 
philosopher said, ‘Divide it.” R. Gamaliel said to him: 


A “It is written in the law given to us by God, Where there 


1 Bereshith Rabbah, chap. 11. 
2 Bab. Talm., Sanhedrin, fol. 38 ». 
5 Bab, Talm., Shabdath, fol. 116% (Studia Biblica, Oxford, 1885, p. 58). 
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is a son, a daughter shall not inherit.” The philosopher 
answered him: ‘From the c1y you were removed from 
your land the law ot Moses was taken away and the 
Evangelion given, and in it is written, The son and the 
daughter shall inherit alike.” Next day, R. Gamaliel in 
his turn brought to him a Libyan ass. The philosopher 
said to him: ‘‘I have come to the end of the book, where 
it is written, I am not come to take away from the law 
of Moses, but to add to the law of Moses amI come; and 
it is written in it, Where there is a son, a daughter shall 
not inherit.”’ Emma said to him: “ Let thy light shine in 
the candlestick.”” KR. Gamaliel said: ‘‘The ass has come 
and knocked down the candlestick.’ There are two other 
colloquial interviews of a philosopher with R. Gamaliel, 
which depend so much on a play of words in Hebrew as 
to be scarcely intelligible in an English translation.! Be- 
sides it is possible that the philosopher in the two cases 
just mentioned was a heathen. 

In spite of controversy there seemed to be a friendly 
intercourse between members of the new sect and the 
rabbis. A certain Jacob of Kafar-Secanyah,? whom some 
scholars identify with James the brother of Jesus, appears 
to have been so intimate with R. Eliezer son of Azariah, 
that the latter was suspected of entertaining Christian 
ideas. In explaining his intercourse with Jacob, he said, 
“ITremember meeting Jacob at Sepphoris, where he com- 
municated to me in the name of Jesus an opinion which 
gave me pleasure. ‘In your law,’ Jacob said, ‘it is written 
(Deut. xxiii. 19), Thow shalt not bring the hire of a whore, 
etc., into the house of the Lord. If it is forbidden not to 
employ this money for a sacrifice, may it not be thrown 
away?’ ‘What can be done with it?’ asked I. He replied, 


‘Baths or latrines could be built with it.’ ‘Thou art right,” 


' Derenbourg, Op. cit., p. 356. 


? Midrash on Roolesiastes i. 8. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, P. 234, 
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said I, for at that moment I did not recollect the halakhah 
about it." As soon as he saw that I accepted his opinion, 
he added: ‘Jesus said, Coming from impurity, the produce 
of it will be employed for impure things, as it is written 
(Mic. i. 7), For they gathered it of the hire of an harlot, 
and they shall return to the hire of an harlot. This I 
approved again, and was therefore accused of adhering to 
Christianity.” _On another occasion Jacob performed won- 
derful cures in the name of Jesus, and had to prove to 
R. Ishmael that it was allowed to do so by the law. R. 
Joshua, the son of Hananiah, had still more intercourse with 
the Judeeo-Christians (about 150). The Talmud relates the 
following story concerning him.? A Mino made R. Joshua 
understand by a sign in the presence of Ceasar, that God 
-had turned away His face from the Jewish nation, to which 
R. Joshua also answered bya sign that His hand is stretched 
out still (Isa. v. 25) to protect it. When R. Joshua was 
dying, his disciples said, ‘‘ What shall we do now in regard 
to Christianity ?”’ Not only R. Joshua, but also other mem- 
bers of his family were in communication with Christians. 
It is stated in the Midrash*® that Hananiah, a nephew of 
R. Joshua, came to Capernaum, and had some intimate 
conversation (about sorcery ?) with Minai, who persuaded 
him to ride on the back of an ass on the Sabbath day. 
When he returned to his uncle, he gave him an ointment, 
by. means of which he was cured. But R. Joshua told him, 
“Since thou hast heard the braying of the ass of this wicked 
man, thou canst not dwell in the land of Israel” (¢.e. it is 
dangerous to remain with the Christians). Hananiah went 
therefore to Babylon, and died there. In general the 
Midrash on Ecclesiastes has many sayings about the Minaz, 
of which the following is another example.* A disciple of 


1 R, Eliezer kept strictly to the traditional Halakhah, and did not accept new 
ones from deduction. 
2 Bab. Talm., Hagigah 5°. 
? Midrash Koheleth (or Ecclesiastes) i. & Ibidem. 
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R. Jonathan (who lived in the first quarter of the second 
century) went to them, and was surprised by the master 
in conversation with them. [The master left the place], but 
the Minai sent after him, asking him to assist in making 
a contribution to a bride. He came back, and found there 
a young girl. He said, “Is this what Jews do?’”’ They said, 
“Ts it not written (Prov. i. 14), Cast in thy lot among us; 
let us all have one purse?” KR. Jonathan hearing that, ran 
away. If this passage is authentic, M. Derenbourg says 
it must be an allusion to the sect of Nicolas or Prodicos 
in Palestine. The Midrash mentions also a certain R. 
Judah son of Naqoosa, who had frequent conversations 
with Minai, but no details are given about them. 

In the third’ century R. Samlai’s exegetical discussions 
are mentioned, about which we find the following :' The 
_ Minm asked R. Samlai, ‘‘ How many gods have created the 
world?” He answered, ‘‘ Why do you ask me? ask the 
first man; for it is written (Deut. iv. 32): For ask now of 
the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day 
that God created man upon earth. It is not written INA, 
‘they have created,’ but N72, ‘he has created’; the same 
is the case in Genesis i., where the verb ‘created’ is in 
the singular after the plural form Elohim.” Thus R. Samlai 
said, ‘“ Whenever the Minim attack us from Scripture, the 
answer is found close by.” Another question on the plu- 
rality of God was propounded from Genesis i. 26: Let us 
_ make man in our image, after our likeness. The answer was 


given from the next verse, where it is said: ‘God created — 


man in His [A.V., own] likeness.’ The same is the case in 
Joshua xxii. 22: “The Lord God Elohim, He knoweth’’; 
in Psalm 1. 1: ‘God of Gods hath spoken”; in Joshua 
xxiv. 19: “For He is holy Gods’’; in Deut. iv. 7: ‘Who 


has Gods so nigh . . .? we call upon Him.” Some of - 


_ these arguments are found in Justin. 


1 Jer, Talm., Berakhoth, ix. 1; Bereshith Rabbah, ch. 8, - 
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Origen reports some disputations with Jews concerning 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah (disputations, as we shall 
see, which have produced volumes),! as well as concerning 
the expression, “the Word of God.” Finally, the Talmud 
has preserved some controversies between R. Abahu and 

- certain Christians in the time of Diocletian, when Chris- 
tianity was making every effort to become the ruling power. 
R. Abahu, like R. Samlai, refuted the Christians with bib- 
lical passages. He said,? with reference to Numbers xxiii. 


s 19: ‘‘ If a man says of himself, Iam God, he lies; if he says, 
5 I am the son of man, he will repent; if he says, I shall 
é ascend to heaven, he will not perform it.” He explained 
; the passage® in Genesis v. 24, And Enoch walked with 
: God, and he was not, for God took him, which the Christians 
regarded as an allusion to Christ’s ascension, as meaning 
‘*to die,” a signification which the expression has in many 
other passages of the Bible. In another place it is related? 
7 that R. Abahu praised R. Saphra as a very learned man, 
and in consequence he was freed from taxation for thirty 
years (through the intervention of R. Abahu, who had 


much influence with the Roman authorities). Once he met 
some Christians who asked him as follows: ‘‘It is written 
(Amos iii. 2), You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth ; therefore I will punish you for all your inquities. 
Is it right that when a person is angry he should punish 
his friends?” R. Saphra remained silent, and gave no 33 
answer; they threw a cloak round his head, and ill-treated 
him. They said to R. Abahu, who appeared just after- 
wards, “Is this the man you call a great doctor?” To which ei 
Abahu replied, “He is versed in Talmudic studies, but not 
in the Bible.” ‘And you?” they said. He answered, 
«‘ Since I am often with you, I have more reason to consider 
this subject than others.” ‘Then give us the answer,” 


1See next article. — . 2 Jer. Talm., Tuanith, ii. p. 65°. 
3 Bereshith Rabbah, ch. vi. 4 Bab, Talm., Abodah Zarah, fol. 4%. 
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they exclaimed. He said, ‘‘I shall explain the passage by a 
parable. Some one lent money to two persons ; the one he 
liked, and against the other he felt antipathy. Of the friend 
he claimed payment by instalments, of the other he wanted 
payment at once.” Abahu meant to say that the punish- 
ment of the chosen race was exacted gradually, in love and 
not in anger. There are a great many other passages of 
a controversial character in the Talmud, the meaning of 
which is not quite to the point; and we therefore think it 
better to omit them, since they would require too much 
explanation. 


In the post-talmudic or Geonic literature, and in the 
early Karaitic writings, there is no trace of polemics against 
Christianity. We have even examples proving that Geonim 
had friendly intercourse with Christians! The Karaites 
even recognise Jesus as in some respects an authority.’ 
The Geonim teaching in Babylonia and Egypt, where Jews 
and Christians were equally oppressed, polemics amongst 
them were out of the question. The same was the case in 
Spain under Mohammedan rule. Saadirh Gaon,? Judah 
hal-Levi,* and Maimonides® give their opiaion on Christi- 
anity in their theologico-philosophical works, much as they 
do on Islam. In Christian countries, such as northern 
Spain, southern France, and the Rhenish countries, al- 
though numerously established there, the Jews were not 
learned enough to venture upon controversy. Perhaps 
there were no learned converts as yet, for it was they 
who provoked the official diseussions. In Italy, where 
the earliest schools were in the southern parts, at Siponte, 


1 Haya Gaon asks an explanation of a biblicu: passage of the Katolikos. 
Journal Asiatique, 1862, I. i. p. 214. ; 
* Judah Hadassi, in his Eshkol hak-Kofer, § 104 (omitted in the edition of 


Eupatoria, 1836, see above, p, 82); Ad. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek, Leipzig, 1866, p. 59. 


3 Tenth century, in his Emunoth Vedeoth, translated from the Arabic original. — 


‘4 Eleventh century, in his Cusari. 
" Twelfth century, in his Mishneh Thorah, 
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Bari, Trani, and later at Rome, strangely enough perhaps 
no controversial book was written—at least, none is known, 
not even from quotations.! Ecclesiastical authorities occu- 
pied themselves with framing exceptional and vexatious 
laws against the Jews, as can be seen from the records 
of the various Councils of Agde, Llliberis, Macon, Meaux, 
Narbonne, Orléans, Vannes, Toledo, and other places ; but 
they left their books alone,and did not disturb their manner 
of learning. Indeed, before the attack of 1240,? of which 
we shall speak later on, we know of no work directed 
against the Jews except the treatise of Agobardus, Bishop of 
Lyons (in the ninth century), which bears the title of De 
insolentia Judeorum.® Abelhard’s Dialogus inter philoso- 
phum, Judeum et Christianum,*‘ is rather philosophical than 
controversial, and the controversy between king Chilperic 
I. and the Jew Priscus, as reported by Gregory of Tours,’ 
contains only a few sentences. 

Narbonne, which was a great centre of Jewish learning 
in the eleventh century, produced, so far as is known, the 
first controversial book, most probably in the form of a 
friendly conversation with a curious and learned divine. 
R. Moses had-Darshan (the preacher), composed here a 


most singular Midrash, only known from extensive quota- 


tions and what is supposed to he a compendium, in which 
he made use of apocryphal Aramaic literature. To this 
Midrash we owe an Aramaic text of Tobit and of the 
History of Bel and the Dragon; the latter in the text of 
the Peshito. It is probable that the eastern schools of 
the Jews were in contact with the Syrian Christians, and 


borrowed from them apocryphal works, which they tran- 


1 See Dr. M. Giidemann’s Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
Juden in Italien wihrend des Mittelalters, Wien, 1884, in the index under 


Religionsgespriche. 
2 See p. 95. 3 Migne’s Patrologia Lat., t. 104, p. 70. 
4 Tbidem, t. 178, p. 1610. € Historia Francorum, vi. 5. 


The book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, ed. by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 1878, ix, 
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scribed and perhaps remodelled. There was indeed frequent 
communication between the East and Narbonne, by way of 
Kairowan and southern Italy. If we possessed the Midrash 
of R. Moses, we should perhaps find that he conversed 
freely with learned priests, and that some of their ideas 
have crept into his book, which seems to have been scarce 
from the beginning. In the thirteenth century a copy of it 
was known in Barcelona,! and in the fifteenth at Salonica,? 
but both are now lost. Don Isaac Abrabanel® also did 
not possess a copy of it in his richly stocked library, nor 
could he procure one. At Troyes the book was known to 
the famous Rashi, who had received it most probably from 
the author himself, when he migrated with other rabbis 
from southern to northern France.* Here, at Narbonne, 
Joseph Kamhi (Kimhi), the father of the famous David 
Kimhi, who came from Spain to Narbonne, composed a 
polemical book in the form of a dialogue, under the title of 
the Book of the Covenant.’ Only fragments of it are known, 
which are intermixed with later productions of the kind. 
A controversy is carried on in it between the Believer 
and the Min (or Christian). It consisted most probably 
only of arguments on particular verses of the Bible. — 
Joseph ben Shem Tob (who flourished in the fifteenth 
century in Spain), gives the following division of the con- 
troversial literature of the Jews: (1) The refutation of the 
Christian exegesis of biblical passages, such as is to be 
found in the treatises of Jacob ben Reuben,’ and Moses 
Kohen.’ (2) The refutation of the application of Talmudic _ 


1 By Raymundus Martini. See p. 100 seqq. 


? By Gedaliah ibn Yahya. .See his glosses to the Bereshith Rabbah ed. 
Salonica, 1594. 


3 Sce next article. 4 See Revue des Etudes juives, i. p. 237. 
6 N30 7D, in Main nondy. Constantinople, 1710. 
6 }ONID, 119. As such it is quoted in Joseph Kimhi’s grammatical contro-. 


versy, with the title of 637 "BD, which is now being cdited by M 
Mathews, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. iy Yr. H. J, 


7 See p. 91. 8 Sce next article 
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passages to prove the truth of Christianity, like the treatises 
of Nahmanides,! and some chapters of that of Moses 
Kohen. (8) Treatises, in which the difficulties of prophecy 
are pointed out unless applied to Christ; such are the dis- 
putation of Lorqi,? and some others of earlier date. (4) Con- 
troversies directed against passages of the gospel, as in 
the Book of Shame.’ (5) Against the articles of faith, com- 
posed in Spanish by Hasdai Crescas.* (6) Refutations by 
philosophy, as in the epistle of Ephodi,’ not openly expressed 
: however, and therefore requiring a commentary, which 
Joseph composed, and from which the present division is 
extracted. 

We do not intend to give in this sketch a complete list of 
controversial treatises and notes; this would require too 
much space, for De Rossi, in his Bibliotheca Antichristiana, 
enumerates nearly 200 of them, written in various lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, and German. A great 
number of them refer to the fifty-third of Isaiah, nearly all 
of which are given in the Catena of Jewish interpreters on 
this chapter. Besides, from the fourteenth century down- 
wards, the arguments are mere repetitions, and differ only 
in form and division, in the titles and the names of the 
controversialists. We shall therefore speak with more 
detail of the treatises composed in the thirteenth century, 
and merely state the titles and authors of the most im- 
portant written subsequently, with a notice of the occasion 
-_ on which they were composed, wherever this is known. 

Jacob ben Reuben composed, about A.D. 1170, a treatise. 
with the title of Book of the Wars of Yhuh.* He says in the 
preface, that he happened to be obliged to stay for some 
time in Gascony,’ and made the acquaintance of a very 


ee ee ew Le Pe, 


1 See next article. 2 See next article. 3 See next article. 

4 See next article. 5 See next article. 

oT monde ’D, MSS. in Oxford and Breslau (in the Library of the Rabbinical 
School). 


im 7 Oxford MS. has NDI; Breslau N°21DU/P; (see Graetz, Op. cit., vii. 
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learned priest who asked him: ‘How long will you and 
your brethren be blind, and not see the truth? Are you not 
diminishing daily, whilst we are increasing? And how low 
do the Jews stand in the eyes of the nations, whilst we 
are becoming more powerful daily. Now I shall put you 
a question, and you will answer me freely.” “ He took the 
books of Jerome, Augustine, and St. Paul, who are the 
pillars of the Christian religion, and out of whose works 
Gregory composed his music. And after having heard his 
questions, I made my answers, which I give in my work, 
divided into twelve chapters’’: (1) Philosophical and rational 
answers, not dealing with Scripture. This chapter deals 
chiefly with arguments against the Trinity and the Divine 
nature of Christ. (2) Questions from the Pentateuch. 
First come the following four questions concerning contra- 
dictory passages which can only be explained allegorically, 
as St. Paul and St. Jerome have done, both haying been 
well acquainted with Jewish learning. (a) God commanded 


at first (Gen. ili. 16) the man, ‘‘ Of every tree of the garden » 


thou mayest freely eat,” and in the following verse it is 
said, ‘‘ But of the tree of knowledge, thou shalt not eat of 
it.” (b) It is said (Gen. i. 81), “‘And God saw every thing 
that He had made, and, behold, it was very good”’; and in 
another passage (Lev. xi. 8), concerning the animals, ‘“ Of 
their flesh shall you not eat, and their carcase shall ye not 
touch ; they are unclean to you.” (c) It is said (Exod. xv. 
24, 25), ‘An altar of earth thou shalt make unto Me. 
. - . Andif thou wilt make Me an altar of stone,’ thou 
shalt not build it of hewn stone’’; and when we come to the 


tabernacle, we find altars of gold, of copper, and of wood, 


with precise measurements. Is it possible that Moses, the 
truest of the prophets, should disobey the word of God? 
(dq) God commanded (Deut. xxii. 10), “Thou shalt not 


(second edition), p. 488. The controversy is carried on between the ‘N31, the 


denicr, and the 7M", the Unitarian, 
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slough with an ox and an ass together,” the ass being an 
unclean animal: ought it not to be forbidden to leave the 
ox and ass together in the stable and on the pasture? 
And why is it not forbidden to plough with a horse and 
ox together? The allegorical explanation follows, mostly 
according to Jerome, and Jacob’s answers come next, which 
would occupy too much space to be given ae besides 
being useless for our purpose. 

As to the passages referring to the Divine nature of 
Jesus, they are the following: (a) Genesis i. 1, ‘In the 
beginning God created,” where God (Elohim) being in 
Hebrew a plural! and the verb created (bara) in the sin- 
gular, the doctrine of the Trinity would be proved. The 
same argumentis given from Genesis i. 26, ‘‘ Let ws make 
man in our image, after owr likeness’’; (b) from Genesis 
xviii. 1, 2, 3, “And the Lord appeared unto him, 
and, lo, three men stood by him, .. . and said, My 
lord”’; and (c) in Genesis xv. 15 it is said, ‘“‘And thou 
shalt go to thy fathers in peace,’ but not into paradise, 
since Abraham’s fathers were idolaters, until the Mes- 
siah comes. The same was the case with Jacob, who 
said, Genesis xxxvil. 35, ‘‘For I will go down into Sheol”’ 
(which means Gehenna, 03773), as the doors of paradise 
were closed until the Messiah should come. Moreover 
Jacob alluded to the cross, by laying his hands across one 
another when he blessed Ephraim and Manasseh. Further- 
more he says that the sceptre of Judah will cease when 
Shiloh (the Messiah) comes; and indeed since the advent 
of Christ the Jews have no king and they are without 
power. (d) In the second commandment it is said (Exod. 
xx. 8): ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any image,” etc. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them,” etc. How ~ 
then did it come to pass that Moses made a serpent of 
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brass, and put it upon a pole, in order to cure those who 
were bitten by a serpent (Num. xxi. 8, 9), unless there is 
the following allegorical explanation? The serpent being 
the cleverest animal, and having caused the death of man, 
Christ, who is also the wisest of men, will save from eternal 
death, if we look fervently towards the pole, which is the 
symbol of the cross, when He rises. (e) Deuteronomy xvii. 
18. It is said: “I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren,” etc., ‘‘and He shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command Him.” Which other 
prophet but our Messiah has given precepts and com- 
mandments? (jf) The passage (Deut. xxxii. 39), ‘‘ See now 
that I, cven I, am He, and there is no god with Me,” etc.,. 
means no doubt, I am the Father, I am the Son, and there 
is no god with Me; I am one in Godhead and three in 
figure. ‘“‘And His earth will atone for His people,” [szc] viz. 
if we go to the other side of the sea, where the Messiah 
is buried and where He lived and died, our sins will be 
atoned. 

(8) Psalms, lip; xxii.3-xlv. >. 5lvigl2sexivitiiwo; ux ont 
end; 1.; Ixvili. 19 to 22; Ixxii. 5 to end; Ixxxv. 7 to end; 
Ixxxvil. 5, 6; cx 

(4) Jeremiah xi. 16; xxili. 5; xxx. 21; xxxi. 15, 22,81. 

(5) Isaiah vi. 3 (‘‘ Holy” three times) ; vii. 14; viii. 23 and 
ix.1; xi. 1; xxviii. 16; xxx. 20; xxxii. 16; xxziii. 13; 
Xxxv.4.x1..3 to 5, 10; xlip 19,262 xhi. Leto 4; cx. 19: 
xlv.8 5. lid; i. 5; li. 19 40-end of lin.; ly. 3; -lix. 15; 
Ixi.; Ixiii.; Ixy; Ixvi. 6. 

(6) Ezekiel xliv. 1, 2. 

(7) Minor Prophets. Hosea vi. 1 to 3; x. 12; xiii. 14. 
Joel ii. 1, 283. Amosi.6. Micah v. Habakkuk i. 1210.14 
Zechariah ix. 9; xi. 12; xii. 10. Malachi ii. Oxeiit. 


(8) Daniel ix. 24, presi passages which he would not > 
- mention, since Jacob would not believe him, . 


(9) Job iv. 12 to 17; xix. 25. 
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(10) Proverbs iv. 1 to 4; xxx. 3. 

(11) Jacob’s sixteen objections to various passages of the 
gospels. 

(12) Treats of proofs that the Messiah has not arrived. 

It is remarkable how the Jews at all periods read the 
New Testament writings—some out of curiosity, others for 
the purpose of controversy. We shall see that they even 
made a Hebrew translation of them. 

About the same epoch, the Karaite Judah Hadassi has a 
chapter on Christianity in his theological work, which bears 
the title of Eshkol hak-Kofer.1 Although reproaching the 
Rabbanites with having condemned Jesus unjustly, he- is 
not flattering to the Christian religion in general. Having 
composed his book at Constantinople, he chiefly refers to 
the Byzantine Church. This chapter is not to be found in 
the edition printed in Russia under the supervision of the 
censorship, just as was and is still the case with regard to 


- editions of the Talmud and other rabbinical works. 


In Paris and the neighbouring towns, Sens, Chartres, 
Melun, and elsewhere, the Jews were quietly settled, and 
often had friendly discussions with the clergy on the in- 
terpretation of biblical passages. All at once a convert of 
the name of Donin, which he changed to Nicolas when he 


_ became a Christian, denounced the Talmud as containing 
blasphemies against the Almighty, and more especially. 


against Jesus and Mary, and obtained a papal bull, in 1239, 
to the effect that the Talmud should be given up to the 


flames. By the intervention of an archbishop, King Louis _ 


IX. restored the confiscated copies to their owners, but 
was forced to order a disputation between Nicolas and 
five rabbis, whose spokesman was R. Jehiel, of Paris. This 


seems to be the first accusation brought against the Tal- 
mud. The disputation took place on the 24th of June, 


1 See p. 81. It has also the title of DPDN ‘Ds 
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1240, in the presence of Queen Blanche.! The following 


are the chief accusations produced by Nicolas, according 
to the Extractiones de Talmiut, as regards the blasphemy 
against Jesus and Mary, and against the Christians: 

§ 26. De Xristo etiam dicere non verentur quod mater 
cius eum de adulterio concepit et quodam qui ab eis 
Pandera vulgariter appellatur.? 

§ 27. Et quod idem Ihesus in stercore calido patitur in 
inferno, quoniam irridebat verba sapiencium prefatorum.* 

§ 28. Adhuc dicunt quod quelibet verba polluta proferre, 
peccatum est, exceptis que in contemptum ecclesie vergere 
dinoscuntur. 

§ 29. Et utuntur quibusdam vocabulis quibus romanum 
Pontificem et Xristianitatem dehonestant. 

§ 30. In singulis diebus ter in oracione quam digniorem 
asserunt ministris ecclesie, regibus et aliis omnibus, ipsis 
Iudeis inimicantibus, maledicunt. 

The defence, although successful from a literary point 
of view, had no effect. On Friday, June 6th, 1242, twenty- 
four wagons loaded with the Talmud and its commentaries 
were burnt publicly in Paris. How many more calamities 
Nicolas brought upon his former correligionists is not 
known. He disappears from the scene, and according to a 
MS. document died in 1252 by a violent death. Twenty- 
one years later, says the same document, the convert Paul 
(Paulus Christianus) arose in the south, repeating similar 


accusations.* Strangely enough, only forty years later, we ~ 


find Joseph Official at Sens, engaged in friendly contro- 


1 See M. Loeb’s article in the Revue des Etudes juives, i. p. 247; ii. p. 279; 


iii. p. 39. 

* This is one of the passages concerning Christ in the Bab. Tal., Shabbath, 
fol. 104; Sanhedrin, fol. 64°. See on these passages, which are of a late date, 
Derenbourg, Op. cit., p. 486. On the passage of the crucifixion of Jesus and His 
disciples, see ibidem, p. 203. 

3 Bab. Talm., Gittin, fol. 572. 

* Oxford MS., No. 2149 (of the New Catalogue), p. .. 17, 
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versy with the Bishop of Sens and some others of the 
higher clergy.} 


In these controversies no use is yet made of the Agadah 
to prove the veracity of Christianity. This was evidently 
first the case in Provence, and perhaps the curious Midrash 
of R. Moses of Narbonne was the involuntary cause of it. 

About 1245, Meir son of Simeon of Narbonne, composed 
a treatise on a controversy held before the archbishop of 
that town, with the title of the War of Duty.? Here 
the Jew is styled “‘ holy,” and the Christian ‘‘ sodomite.” ® 
It is divided into five parts, the first of which contains 
arguments on behalf of the civil rights of the Jews. The 
second part has 120 paragraphs, in which Meir refutes the 
Christian theories, and proves that the Jews deserve the 
misfortunes which came upon them, not because they 
observe the law, but because they commit sins against it. 
In the third part, Messianic passages in the Old Testament 
are explained according to Jewish conceptions. The fourth 
part treats of Agadic passages, which the Christians explain 
in favour of their religion, and to which the Jews assign 
mystical meanings. Here Meir, although believing to some 
extent in the Kabbalah, rejects the authenticity of the 
famous book Bahir, attributed to the Mishnic doctor 


- BR. Nehonyah ben haq-Qanah, which, he says, together with 


many rabbinical authorities, was recently introduced into 
Provence. He however does not mention the famous 


x _ Zohar, attributed to R. Simeon ben Yohai. The fifth part 


explains the credo of the Jews, the Shema (Deut. vi. 5-10), 
and the passage of Exodus (xxxiv. 6-8) which enumerates 


: = the thirteen attributes of God. 


1 See the article of M. Zadoc Kahn, in the Revue des Etudes dunes, ©. i. 


sp, 222; iii. p. 1 on NIP ADI’. 


2 78 nondn. See Histoire Littéraire dela France, t. xxvii. p. 559 seqq. 
and Dr. Gross, in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, 1881, p. 295. 

3 wp in both cases, 
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The most animated controversies however, which display 
the bitterest hatred towards the Jews, were carried on, as 
we have already mentioned, by converted Jews, who liked 
to manifest their zeal and show themselves more Christian 
than the old believers themselves. Such was the case with 
the convert Paulus Christianus, or Pablo Christiani, pro- 
bably of Montpellier, and pupil of R. Hhezer of Tarascon. 
His Jewish name is not given. He died in the year 1274, 
at Taormina, in Sicily,! where he had gone probably on the 
same errand as in 1273 to Provence. Pablo, having been 
brought up in Talmudic studies, was of course versed in the 
literature of the Talmud and the Midrash. The date of 
his conversion is not known, but in 1263 he was already 
a celebrated member of the Order of the Dominicans, and 
was deputed to hold a controversy at Barcelona in the 
presence of James I., King of Arragon (to whom Montpellier 
also belonged), and his confessor, Raymundus de Peiaforte, 
with the famous Rabbi Moses ben Nahman or Nahmani, 

in Catalan Bonastruch de Porta.? The disputation lasted 
four days, but not consecutively, and began July 20th, 
1263. Nahmani was allowed to speak out his mind freely, 
provided that he did not utter blasphemies. The dispute 
turned upon nearly the same questions as those raised by 
Donin, viz. concerning blasphemous passages in the Tal- 
_ mud against Jesus and Mary, and on Agadic passages which 

prove the Messiahship of Christ. Of course, the victory 
belonged to Pablo in the Latin documents, and to Nahmani 
in his own account of the dispute, the publication of which 
caused his exile from Arragon. The chief point which is 
of importance is, that the great rabbi of Gerona held the 


Agadah to be a series of individual sermons, which were ~ 


not at all binding upon a Jew in religious matters. Modern 
1 See Histoire littéraire de la France, t. xxvii. p. 566 seqq. 


- 7 See Graetz, Op. cit., vii. p. 131 seqq. Pater H. Denifie in the Wistoriachey aa 


Jahrbuch (Gérres Gesellschait, Miinchen, 1887), viii. p. 255 seqq. ; M. Loeb 
in Revue des Etudes j juives, t. xv. P. 1 seqq. 
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eritics also have arrived at the same result from another 
point of view. Still, in order to swell their volumes, Chris- 
tian divines of our time take every sentence of the Agadah 
as if it were the opinion of the Jews in general. 

Not having quite succeeded at Barcelona, Pablo, under 
the protection of the king, went to the south of France, and 
resumed the tactics of Donin, by denouncing the Talmud, 
which contained, he declared, blasphemous passages against 
Jesus and Mary. Pablo next went to Rome, and caused 
Pope Clement IV. to issue a bull against the Talmud, in 
1264, which he brought back with him. King James 
ordered all copies of the Talmud to be seized, in order that 
these blasphemous passages might be erased. The board 
of censors was composed of the Bishop of Barcelona, 
Raymundus de Pefiaforte, and three other Dominicans, 
Arnoldus de Segarra, Petrus de Genioa, and Raymundus 
Martini. The last is generally recognised as a scholar who 
understood Hebrew, Aramaic, and Rabbinic, as well as 
Arabic. Indeed, he applied his knowledge to the conversion 
of Jews and Mussulmans, as we shall see later on. This 
passion for conversion most probably saved the copies of 
the Talmud from utter destruction, as was the case in 
Paris, for Martini wanted to prove to the Jews from their 
own book the truth of Christianity. Where Pablo brought 
misfortune and misery on the Jews between 1264 and 1269 
we do not know. But in 1269 we find him in the south 
of France, where he tried by all kinds of vexatious means 


~ to convert the Jews, and among other causes of misery he 
brought with him an order from the pope that all the Jews 


should carry on their garments a round piece of red stuff. 
The inquisition was also introduced, more especially at 
Avignon; many Jews were imprisoned, and amongst them — 


: two notables, R. Israel and R. Mordecai son of Joseph. 


This latter rabbi composed a polemical work in 1274, pro- 
bably after the death of Pablo, under the title of The 
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Confirmer of Religion,’ which he divided into thirteen 
chapters, imitating thereby Maimonides, who reduced the 
catechism of the Jews to thirteen articles of faith. Its 
contents were as follows: (1) The three exiles—Egypt, 
Babylon, and the present. (2) Proof that the last exile will 
be of the longest duration. (3) The reason of this. (4) The 
epoch which Daniel gives for the redemption. (5) Proof 
that Israel is in trouble because the commandments are not 
observed. (6) That the Messiah of the prophets is a man. 
(7) That he has not yet arrived. (8) Discussion as to whether 
the Messiah is already born. (9) Of the two Messiahs, the 
son of David and the son of Joseph. (10) That he will 
collect Israel and not disperse it. (11) Of the glory of Israel 
at the advent of the Messiah. (12) The fall of the nations 
who persecute Israel. (13) Discussion as to whether the 
commandments and the sacrifices will be abolished by the 
Messiah or not. 

. Four years later, in 1278, Raymundus Martini composed 
a very powerful book, respecting quotations from the 


Rabbinic literature, against the Jews, under the title Pugio | 


der. He had procured for himself by royal authority all 
the books which the Jews possessed, in Catalonia at least, 
perhaps also in that part of Provence which was under the 
dominion of King James. He quotes from the following 
Jewish works: the Targum, the Talmud (Bab. and Jer.), 
the Midrash rabboth on the Pentateuch, the Siphra, Siphre, 


and Mekhiltha; the Seder Olam; the Midrash Tanhuma, — 


the Midrash on Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Canticles, Ruth, 
and Psalms; numerous extracts of the Midrash of R. Moses 
~ had-Darshan of Narbonne; the commentaries of Solomon 
of Troies, of Abraham ben Ezra, of David Kimhi, and Nah- 
manides; Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, and Guide of the. 


Perplexed (in Arabic and Hebrew) ; finally, the Yosippon an SS 


the gospels in a Hebrew translation. 


1 AION pInid. See Histoire littéraire de la France, t. xxvii. p. 565. - 


a 


Oxford, 1877. 
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He composed another book, entitled Capistrwm Judeorum, 
which is at present lost. We shall mention a third work 
later on. His Pugio was the standard book of reference of 
the later Christian controversialists in Spain of whom we 
shall speak presently, as well as of more modern writers 
who seek to prove the Messiahship of Jesus from the rab- 
binical literature, such as Porchet, Peter Galatin, Dr. Pusey, 
and other scholars. The late Dr. Zunz,—whose works on 
rabbinical literature, whatever Professor de Lagarde may say 
against him through his anti-Semitic proclivities, still are, 
and will remain for a long time, the pillars of it,—gives 
Martini the credit of Jewish learning,” and does not doubt 
the authenticity of the greater part of his quotations, in 
spite of the fact that some of them are strange enough, and 
many others are found in another shape, or not at all in 
our existing editions and MSS. The late Dr. Pusey ® fol- 
lowed Zunz, and so do many living Jewish and Christian 
scholars. Only lately however two Cambridge scholars, in 
the appendix to their Commentary on the Psalms, Messieurs 
Jennings and Lowe, have been of another opinion. They 
say: ‘‘The reader is warned against accepting as genuine 
the citations from Jewish works in Schoettgen’s Hore 
Hebraice, and Raymund Martini’s Pugio Fidei. Both 
works are utterly untrustworthy. Raymund Martini (or- 
dinis Predicatorum adversus Mauros et Judeos, fl. circ. 
1250) is notorious for the questionable expedients which 
he adopted in endeavouring to refute the Jews from their 
own books. With that well-meaning dishonesty which too 
frequently marked the controversialists of his age, he alters 


- the text of the Talmud, Midrashim, etc., to meet his occasion, 


and even devises whole passages where convenient. Martini 


1 Quoted in the Pugio, p. 290. ; 
2 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, p. 287 seqq. Berlin, 1832. 
3 The Fifty-third of Isaiah, according to Jewish Interpreters, vol. ii. p. Xxx¥e 
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was a sound Hebrew scholar, and as his forgeries are 
generally clever adaptations and combinations from other 
parts of Hebrew literature, it is only by reference to the 
actual texts of these Jewish works that his impostures are 
betrayed.” We tried to point out! to these two scholars, 
that many of the incriminated passages of Martini are to 
be found verbatim in existing MSS., and that the Bereshith 
Rabbah (Midrash Genesis major), quoted often in the Pugio, 
is not our printed Midrash, but that of R. Moses had- 
Darshan of Narbonne.2 We see now, from Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy’s article on the Pugio,> that Messieurs Jennings 
and Lowe were only the mouthpiece of the learned doctor, 
their master in rabbinic, for he reproaches them with not 
having quoted the master’s zpsissima verba, as the Mishnah 
prescribes, in which case they would not have said that 
Martini was “‘a sound Hebrew scholar.’”’ We shall not 
discuss here the question if two clergymen of the Church 
of England are obliged to conform themselves to the 
precepts of the Mishnah, but we must ask their pardon for 
having attacked them instead of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy. He 
is much severer than they are on Martini, asserting that 
he adorned himself with a stranger’s pen, Martini not being 
the author of the Pugio, but the convert Paulus-Christianus. 
These are Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s own words: ‘‘ We shall 
trace some of the forgeries [of the Pugio], bringing proof 


positive that they are such. We will then show that - 


Raymundus Martin, owing to his ignorance of Rabbinic 
and even Biblical Hebrew, could not have been himself 
the inventor of these forgeries, and we shall finally show 
that the perpetrator of these forgeries was not merely a 
rogue but a buffoon.” 

It is questionable whether a serious journal ought to 


have admitted such unparliamentary expressions based on ; 


1 The Book of Tobit, etc., p. xxi. seqq- 2 Seep. 104, 
3 The Journal of Philolegy, vol. xvi. No. 81, p. 130 seqq. ’ 
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doubtful suppositions. The following facts will perhaps 


shake the severe opinion of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy about the 
authorship of the text of the Pugio, for we believe that 
Martini is admitted as the translator of it. With all his 
accurate and minute reading, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy has over- 
looked the fact that the date of the composition of the 
Pugio is given by Martini as 1278 A.p.1 Paulus Christianus, 
on the other hand, died in Sicily in 1274.2 Thus unless 


Dr. Schiller-Szinessy can prove that the one or the other _ 


date is falsified, his terms rogue and buffoon are groundless. 
Or did Martini keep Pablo’s work in his drawers for four 
years? Such a hypothesis is scarcely admissible. But 
before speaking of the forgeries in the Pugio and of Martini’s 
ignorance, we must mention two other doubtful points in 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s elaborate attack. 

1. He writes Martin instead of the usual Martini; so did 
Dr. Graetz? already before him. The reason is given by 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy in the following words: ‘‘ The name of 
the reputed author of the Pugio Fidei was Ramon Martinez, 
and in his conyent he was called Raymundus Martin, the 
name ‘ Martini’ arose no doubt from the wrongly applied 
Latin genitive. A similar mistake is continually made on 
the Continent with respect to our Castle or Castell (some- 
time Professor of Arabic), who is called by several writers 
Castelli,’ etc. In no early biographical work is the name 
of Ramon Martinez to be found. Quétif, it is true, writes 


- Martin, but Echard in the index calls him Martini. Besides, 


Antonio,! who is more reliable than Quétif, calls him Martini. 


lt is possible that Martini means the son of Martin, and — 


hence his name. At all events Martini occurs in the follow- 


1 Pugio, p. 395 (we quote the Leipzig edition), already given by Dr. Graetz, 
Op. cit. vii. p. 163. _ <8 

2 See p. 98. 

3 Probably on the authority of Diago’s Historia dela Provincia de Aragon, 
ete. Barcelona, 1598, libr. i. cap. 2 and 15. 
"4 Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, vol. ii. p. 89. Madrid, 1786. 
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ing title found in a MS. of the fourteenth century: Espla- 
nacio simboli Apostolorum ad institutionem fidelium a fratre 
R’. Martini de ordine predicatorum edita.” * 

2. In speaking of the relation of R. Moses had-Darshan’s 
Midrash to the Prague MS., Dr. Schiller-Szinessy is generous 
enough to admit that the Pugio “contains, by the side of 
numerous and most shameless forgeries, genuine matter”’ ; 
from which we may suppose that it is admitted that Martini 
or Pablo had a copy of Moses’ work, the correct title of 
which is Midrash rabbah derabbah.? The late Rabbi S. L. 
Rapoport, and after him the late Dr. Zunz, found an abridged 
copy of this Midrash in a MS. of a synagogue at Prague, 
and we call it therefore the Prague MS. Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy denies emphatically this fact. He says: ‘‘ Through 
the kindness of Mr. 8. Buber of Lemberg, we have before 
us a copy of the so-called Bereshit rabbathi of Rabbi Moses 
Haddarshan. We can positively assure the reader that the 
late learned Rabbi 8S. L. Rapoport, in this respect, first 
deceived himself, and then deceived Zunz, who in his turn 
deceived many others in declaring the contents of this MS. 
to be Rabbi Mosheh Haddarshan’s, although it is no doubt 
an early Midrashic commentary on the book of Genesis. In 
a general way we must caution the reader against the con- 
jectures into which Rapoport’s genius led him, against the 
notices of Zunz founded on these conjectures, and against 
the buildings reared by the idle on their idol’s foundation. 
At all events, this so-called Bereshit rabbathi does not 


throw the least light on the Pugio; the only piece it has in 


common with it is on the death of Moses (MS. on xxvii. 17). 
Compare Pugio, 308, 309 (885).’”’ We have been favoured 
with a detailed description of the MS. by our friend Herr 
A. Epstein of Vienna, who has made an exact copy of it 


1 Pater Denifle’s article (see p. 98 note 2), p. 225. 


* The Hebrew title M197 N17 WII in the Oxford MS. (No. 2339, 5); | 


others have ‘N37 MwNID; Martini, Genesis rabbah major or prior. 
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for publication. Space will not allow us to translate (from 
the Hebrew) his learned and very interesting account of it, 
which, as we are informed, will appear shortly in a German 
translation. We shall only say that this MS., according to 
the extracts forwarded to us, contains not less than seven- 
teen passages, many of them given verbatim, out of those 
quoted in the Pugio from the Midrash of Moses had- 
Darshan. They are on the following pages of the Pugio: 
349, 350, 877, 385, 419, 535, 538, 568, 643, 695, 714, 
728, 767, 771, 842, 850, 862, 937. The reason of the 
discrepancy between Herr Epstein’s copy and that of Herr 
Buber, can only be explained by the supposition that the 
copyist employed by the latter could not always read the 


q difficult writing of the Prague MS. With seventeen pas- 
sages agreeing with the Pugio, one would rather think that | 
, this MS. throws some light upon it. 

A, NEUBAUER. 

: To be continued.) 

, ve 


CHRIST’S USE OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


_ ue teaching of our Lord is so unique, His method and 
manner are so original, that it hardly occurs to us at first 
to seek for sources which He may have used. And yet His 
own testimony to the ancient Scriptures gives us a warrant 
for reading them through, not only for the purpose of seeing 
their witness to Him, but also for the purpose of seeing how 
He made use of them Himself. It is a labour of reverence 
and love to read the Old Testament, if we may say so, with 
our Lord’s eyes and to mark its influence upon His mind. 

-In more senses than one the New Testament is latent in 
- the Old. It is Christ’s beautiful work to bring the New out # 

of the Old; and then to make the Old patent in the New. a 


a 
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We propose to examine the way in which He did this work 
in His use of the Book of Proverbs. 

That this book would have a peculiar attraction for Him, 
is evident to every one who has marked the connexion be- 
tween the Wisdom of which it speaks and the Incarnate 
Word. If we may venture to gaze into the growing con- 
sciousness of the boy Jesus, as He meditated upon His 
mission, daily revealing itself to Him in the light of the 
Holy Scriptures, we may conceive with what a solemn joy 
He recognised His own person in those measured words 
(viii. 27, etc.) : a 


“When He established the heavens, I was there, 
When He set a circle upon the face of the deep; 
Then I was by Him as a master workman, 

And I was daily His delight, 

Rejoicing always before Him, = 
Rejoicing in His habitable earth ; 

And my delight was with the sons of men.” 


Long afterwards it was a kind of echo of these words 
when He told the Jews ‘‘ before Abraham was, I am,” and ; 
| spoke to His disciples of the glory He had with His Father 3 
before the world was. In the deep consciousness of His 3 
identity with that mysterious Wisdom so dimly pourtrayed 
and personified in the old Wisdom Book, He was able to 4 
give an unexpected turn to one of its questions. ‘““Who hath 
ascended up into heaven, or descended?” it asked (xxx. 4), 
and He could say, ‘‘ The Son of man, which is in heaven”’ 
(John in. 18). Surely too it was in a deliberate identifica- 
tion of Himself with Wisdom that He said, “Wisdom is _ 
justified by her works ” (Matt. xi. 19), for it was of Himself 
_ and His own conduct He was speaking at the time. And_ Be 
the echo of His own conviction is found in the Apostolic 
writings, which describe His person in language borrowed — 
_ from the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, a book moulded 
oer on the Book of Proverbs: ‘‘ She is the breath of the power 
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of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. Tor 
she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God and the image of His good- 
ness’’ (Wisdom of Solomon vii. 25, 26). 
We can easily suppose, then, that Jesus finding in Him- 
self the key to the book, would read it with a special ardour. 
It was the compendium of the practical wisdom which had 
* hitherto revealed itself to the spirit of His people. He 
; would naturally use as much of it as was available, and 
where He could not actually use it, we might expect His 
language and His choice of images to be largely influenced 
by it. He came not to. destroy but to fulfil; and this 
applied to the Wisdom, no less than to the Law and the 
Prophets, of Israel. How He conserved, and shaped, and 
fulfilled this ancient Wisdom we are now to see. 
There is one mark of the Book of Proverbs which affords 
a striking connexion with the teaching of our Lord; that 
is its universalism. We could not gather, if it stood alone, 
that it sprang from a people who possessed a temple with 
a priesthood and an elaborate ritual. If it refers to the 
sacrifices, it is only to show their futility as sacrifices apart 
from the character of the worshipper (xv. 8, xvii. 1), and, 
quite in the spirit of the more advanced prophets, it teaches 
a that ‘‘ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice’’.(xxi. 3). All the narrowing Jewish 
ideas are absent, so that the general tone is almost as much 
- Greck as Hebrew. Only now and then are we reminded a 
that the people is the people of the Law and the Prophets, “3 
ag for instance, in xxix. 18— 


“ Where there is no vision the people cast off restraint : 
But he that keepeth the law happy is he,” 


: The Wisdom therefore of the book is singularly free from 
local limitations ; it is applicable in all countries and all 
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aces; and if we do not refer to it often as an authority, 
ane largely because all its most valuable lessons have been 
brought home to us with greater force and clearness by our 
Tord Himself. This universalism of our book would make 
it very attractive to Him. He did not come to slight the 
great ordinances of the ancient faith, but His purpose was 
to lead us out of them into something larger and better ; 
and all those tendencies within the circle of the ancient 
faith, which looked towards larger and better things, would 
be sure to command His special attention. The Wisdom 
spoke not to Jews only, but to the world; and He the 
incarnate Wisdom spoke to Jews, in words which were 
meant to speak to the world. 

From what has been just said we may conclude that 
if our Lord had not used the book to some considerable 
extent, we should have had a very hard problem to solve. 
Here is the book which is the utterance of the transcendental 
Wisdom, the Word which in Him became flesh; and its 
language is cast in the mould of a universalism which, like 
Christ’s message, itself, looks to the whole world. Not to 
have used the book would have been implicitly to condemn 
it. On the other hand, to have been limited by it would 
have been to acknowledge that the Incarnate Wisdom was 
not an eternal necessity. We shall see that all possible 
objections are forestalled by the fact that the Lord made 
ample use of the book—we may almost say of every chapter 
—while, on the other hand, He hardly ever uses a thought, 
an image, or a word, without giving to it a deeper or a fuller 
meaning. No book of the Bible did He study more, no 
book of the Bible did He so enrich, enlarge, and improve. 

In order to illustrate this, we propose to examine first of 
all that summary. of our Lord’s teaching which we call the 
Sermon on the Mount, and to inquire how far its spirit 


and precepts are anticipated in the Book of Proverbs. Then 
we shall glance at the images and parables employed by our 
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Lord in His teaching, and to see if He borrowed them to 
any extent from our book. Finally, we shall try to gather 
together some of the main points of the old Jewish Wisdom, 
and see how they have been embodied in the gospel. 

The most extensive part of our inquiry comes first. Let 
us take the three chapters of the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew v.—vii., and trace in them the influence of the 
Proverbs. First of all come the Beatitudes, in which our 
blessed Lord sums up the ideal character for His kingdom. 
The first beatitude runs, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
or, as it appears in Luke, “ blessed are ye poor,’’ in contrast 
with the rich of the earth. Proverbs xvi. 19 reads: ‘‘Better 
is it to be of a lowly spirit with the poor than to divide the 
spoil with the proud.” The thought is the same, though 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the proverbial saying 
is infused with a new spirit and lifted into a new atmo- 
sphere, when the Lord adds “ for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ In the third beatitude, which differs from the 
first rather in the promise attached to it than in the spiri- 
tual condition delineated, ‘‘ they shall inherit the earth,” 
recalls one of the most trenchant of the Proverbs (x. 80), 
‘the righteous shall never be removed, but the wicked 
shall not dwell in the earth.” It seems almost as if the 
Lord, having given the promise of the heavenly kingdom to 
gentle spirits, wished to go back and reaffirm the truth of 
the old Wisdom, that the same spirit has a promise of the 
life that now is, an inheritance even in this world. Having 
noticed the connexion of the first beatitude with Prov. xvi. 
19, we are led to see a connexion between the fourth of the 
beatitudes and verse 26. It seems likely that the Wisdom 
has a spiritual meaning hidden in ‘‘The appetite of the 
labouring man laboureth for him, for his mouth urgeth him 
thereto”; but it is certain that our Lord, pondering on 
the ancient saying would almost lose sight of its obvious 
material meaning, and would be absorbed in the great 
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truth of which it formed an apt analogy; thus the Proverb 
appears in the sermon of Him who had been tempted in 
the desert as a hungred, ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” The 
next of the beatitudes, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy,’’ is simply a better and more beautiful 
way of saying what occurs in Proverbs xi. 17, ‘‘ the merciful 
man doeth good to his own soul,’ the only difference being 
that the Proverb dwells upon the ‘‘ quality of mercy,” 
which makes it twice blessed, blessing him that gives and 
him that receives, while our Lord in His manner refers the 
matter to His Heavenly Father, who shows mercy to those 
who themselves show mercy; it is God’s direct doing when 
the spirit of the merciful man is refreshed within him. Still 
more interesting is the turn which is given to an ancient 
Proverb in the next beatitude. In Proverbs xxii. 11, we 
find, ‘‘He that loveth pureness of heart, grace zs on his 
lips, the king shall be his friend.’”’ The step from the 
king to God was always easy in the theocracy of Israel; 
naturally our‘Lord would substitute God for the king, but 


He gives a deeper meaning to the whole thought; we are - 


to desire purity not because it makes our speech gracious, 
nor because it wins us the friendship of man or of God, but 
because the vision of God depends upon it; only the pure 


in heart can see the King in His beauty. The last of the ~ 
blessings which shows the influence of Proverbs is that e 


pronounced on the peacemaker; naturally our Lord, who 
had come ‘‘to make peace,”’ saw the reward of it in being 
called a son of God; it was altogether a deeper and a larger 
thought than any which could have entered into the heart 


of the ancient Israelite; but even the ancient Israelite had a 


recognised in his plocdcbid Wisdom that ‘to the counsellors 


an peace is joy’ (Prov. xii. 20). : 
The section of the Sermon which follows is concerned 


chiefly with a criticism and eo of the law; we 
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are not therefore surprised that references to the Book of 
Proverbs are scanty; but they are not altogether wanting. 
The large and generous injunction “ give to him that asketh 
thee’? (Matt. v. 42), is an echo of the proverb (xxii. 9), 
“He that hath a bountiful eye sul be blessed; for he 
giveth of his bread to the poor,’ and even the imperative 
form finds a very close parallel in Proverbs iii. 28, “‘ Say not 
unto thy neighbour, Go and come again, and to-morrow I 
will give, when thou hast it by thee.” And that this last 
precept was sometimes in our Lord’s thought, appears in 
the brief parable of the importunate neighbour, who will 
not be put off by the comfortable householder, whose chil- 
dren were with him in bed. Again the beautiful re-reading 
of the ancient Law concerning the love of enemies, which is 
felt by us all to be the very key-note of the sermon, finds a 
germ, if not more, in the Book of Proverbs (Matt. v. 44, 45). 
It is a thought of that book, a very large and luminous 
thought, that God looks with an equal eye on all men, 
making His sun and His rain a gift to the evil and the 
good. The proverb puts it in this way: ‘“ The poor 
man and the oppressor meet together; the Lord light- 
eneth the eyes of them both” (Prov. xxix. 13). If the 
ancient Wisdom never got to see that we are actually to 


- love our enemies—it was reserved for our blessed Lord to 
_ give that crowning touch to social morality—it taught very 
-clearly that we were not to hate them, and was so far much 


in advance of the law to which our Lord referred. It said, 
“‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine 
heart be glad when he is overthrown; lest the Lord see it 
and it displease Him” (Prov. xxiv. 17). It taught, “Say 
not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me; I will 


E _ render to the man according to his work” (Prov. xxiv. 29). 


It taught, “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 


if he be thirsty give him water to drink” (xxv. 21). And 
it got very near to the great healing message of the Lord 
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of love, when it said, ‘‘ Hatred stirreth up strifes; but love 
covereth all transgressions” (x. 12).. The conviction 1s 
irresistible that the Lord had studied long and earnestly 
the ancient Wisdom, and summed up in His teaching 
these scattered glimpses of truth, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ and “I say unto you, Love your 
enemies.” 

Having seen the influence of our book even in the section 
which deals with the law, we shall hardly think it fanciful 
to see another reminiscence of Proverbs in Matthew v. 28. 
The danger of the adulterous thought, as distinct from the 
action which might ensue on it is already recognised in the 
precept, ‘‘ Lust not after her beauty in thy heart; neither 
let her take thee with her eyelids’ (Prov. vi. 25). 

The section of the sermon in Matthew vi. 1. 18, the rebuke 
of the hypocrites of the later Judaism, finds no parallel in 
the Proverbs. Hypocrisy is a mark of a more advanced 
religious period. In times of less developed piety, the temp- 
tation is to conceal rather than to simulate spiritual fervour. 
But in our Lord’s warning against laying up treasure (v. 19) 
we at once recognise the use He made of the Book of Pro- 
verbs. The Proverbs usually dwell on the worthlessness of 
riches obtained by evil practices: ‘‘ Better is little with the 
fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith” 
(xv. 16). ‘‘ Better is a little with righteousness than great 


revenues with injustice”’ (xvi. 8). And there is one very _ 
interesting link of connexion between our book and the — 


Lord’s teaching ; it is in the version of Proverbs xy. 27 which 
occurs in the Chaldee Targum, a work the substance of 
which was doubtless familiar enough to students of His day ; 


there the verse reads, ‘‘ He who gathers the mammon of un-— 


righteousness troubleth his own house” (vid. Luke xvi. 9). 


But while the first lesson of the Proverbs is the evil of 
unjust gain, their second lesson is the futility of hoarded 
treasure in itself. “ Riches profit not in the day of wrath: 
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but righteousness delivereth from death” (Prov. xi.4). “He 
that trusteth in his riches shall fall: but the righteous shall 
flourish as the green leaf” (ver. 28). And the third lesson 
of the Proverbs concerning riches comes very near to the 
Lord’s profound teaching. ‘There is a treasure which does 
not fail: it is found in the house of the righteous’ (xv. 6), 
it belongs often to the poor (xiii. 7). When this truth was 
seen, it remained only for our blessed Master to teach us 
how we should lay up treasures incorruptible in heaven. 
Passing on to the injunction in Matthew vi. 25, we finda 
very beautiful and detailed expansion of an idea, which was 
not unknown to the ancient Wisdom. Catching, as we have 
been catching, the echoes of the Book of Proverbs in the 
Sermon on the Mount, we can believe that the proverb, 
“Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy purposes shall 
be established’”’ (Prov. xvi. 3), was in the mind of Jesus 
when He told His disciples to dismiss all anxious thought for 
the morrow, taking their place with the joyous and careless 


creatures of the field and of the air. And again in the great 


commandment (Matt. vi. 33) to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven, and other things shall be added, we seem to have 
an expansion and a translation into the sphere of our Lord’s 


ideas, of the deep saying (Prov. xxi. 21) : ‘ He that followeth 
_ after righteousness and mercy findeth life, righteousness, 


and honour,” which is as much as to say, that when 
righteousness comes first in our thought, and mercy to one 
another second, we shall find that we have gained righteous- 
ness as a central possession, but in her train the life, or the 


soul, which we had been content to lose, and the honour, of 
which we never thought. The third chapter of the sermon — 


shows some further marks of our book. Matthew vii. 6 is 
itself a proverb which we almost expect to find in the ancient 


collection. In that expectation we are disappointed ; but it 
_ seems as if the Lord had cast into proverbial form a thought 
which occurs several times in Proverbs, though in unfigura+ 
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tive language, ‘“‘He that correcteth a scorner getteth to 
himself shame: and he that reproveth a wicked man getteth 
to himself a blot’ (Prov. ix. 7). ‘‘ Speak not in the hearing 
of a fool, for he will despise the wisdom of thy words”’ (Prov. 
xxiii. 9). ‘‘ Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him” (Proy. xxvi. 4). Now it seems to be 
just the aspect of truth presented in these sayings that our 
Lord wishes to emphasize when He said, “‘ Cast not thy 
pearls before swine, lest haply they trample them under their 
feet, and turn and rend you.” ‘The group of sayings which 
follows-in Matthew vil. 7-12, one of the most precious 
and beautiful in all the New Testament, is in its form and 
substance our Lord’s and His alone. From no ancient book 
could He have derived it. Yet we may see the germ of the 
large thought in ‘‘ They that seek the Lord understand all 
things”’ (Prov. xxviii. 5). The first gift God gives to the 
seeker is His Spirit, and the Spirit teaches what we ought 
to ask. 

Lastly the danger of hearing the law and not doing it, 
and the image of the ill-founded house, with which the 
sermon closes, may be discovered, germinally at any rate, in 
our Book. ‘‘ He that turneth away his ear from hearing the 
law, even his prayer is an abomination’’ (Prov. xxviii. 9), 
says in a much balder and less forcible way what the Lord 
says in the solemn passage: “Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father whichis — 
in heaven.” And we seem to have the suggestion of the 


vivid picture of the house on the sand and the houseona _ 


rock, in that striking proverb (x. 25): ‘‘ When the whirl- 


wind passeth, the wicked is no more, but the righteous is an — Be 


everlasting foundation.” 4 
1 Three interesting points of contact with our Lord’s teaching outside the 


Sermon on the Mount may be added. Cf. Prov. xix. 16 with Luke xi. 28; ae 


xxi. 18 with Matt. xx. 28; and Proy. xxviii. 24 with Matt. xy. 6. The lastusem = 
specially worthy of note. ; 
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The last mentioned link of sonnexion forms an easy 
transition to the second part of our inquiry: the suggestions 
of images and similitudes which our Lord obtained from 
the Book of Proverbs. 

After recounting our Lord’s words about the sheep and the 
fold, the fourth Gospel says, “‘ This proverb (sapouula) spake 
Jesus unto them” (John x. 6) using the word which is em- 
ployed to designate the Book of Proverbs. From John xvi. 
25-29 it is clear that He was accustomed to speak in pro- 
verbs, that is in similitudes which concealed spiritual truths. 
It is this idea of a similitude which lay at the root of the 
Hebrew proverb; and though a large number of the Proverbs 
betray no indication of it, the Book as a whole is a store- 
house of images brought into the service of illustrating and 
enforcing doctrine. We should therefore be somewhat sur- 
prised if our Lord’s teaching did not betray a close acquain- 
tance with these figures and tropes of ancient Wisdom. Of 
course we should be more surprised if He had been confined 
to them. It takes nothing from the claim which His 
parabolic teaching may make for originality to recognise 
that He turned to account such elements of proverbial and 
parabolic Wisdom as He found already existing. We shall 
now glance at some of the Proverbs which seem to have 
served Him as material, or at any rate as hints, of His own 


_ matchless speeches. 


In the introductory chapters of Proverbs great stress is 
laid on the inestimable value of the Divine Wisdom, which 
is to be sought as men seek for treasure. “If thou seek her 
as silver and search for her as for hid treasures, then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord” (ii. 4). ‘‘ The 


merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and none of the things thou canst desire are to 


be compared unto her” (iii. 14, 15). Following the same 


- image—one, we may remember, more familiar then than it is 
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now—our Lord drew the vivid picture of a treasure found 
and joyfully hidden in the field, and the companion picture 
of a merchant seeking pearls, and selling all he has to 
buy one of great price, as illustrations of the kingdom of 
heaven. And may we suppose that as the Incarnate 
Wisdom read thoughtfully on in the same third chapter of 
the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘ She is a tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth 
her ’’ (ver. 18), His mind conceived the idea of Himself as 
the true Vine (John xv. 1), and of His happy, believing 
disciples as the branches, through Him bearing the lovely 
_ fruits of righteousness (Matt. vii. 16)? Of course the image 
is sufficiently obvious to make it quite fanciful to search for 
its suggestion anywhere else than in the facts of nature; 
-but when we have become awake to the use which our 
blessed Lord made of the book which is before us, we may 
with reverent interest recognise its probable influence on 
His mind even in these more obvious details. 

Another familiar image in the Proverbs is that of the 
Way. ‘The commandment is a lamp, and the law is light, 
and reproofs of instruction are the way of life’ (vi. 23). 
“There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death”’ (xiv. 12). ‘But the 
path of the righteous is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness, they know not at what they stumble”’ 


(iv. 18, 19). We seem to see the Lord meditating on these __ 


sayings, and then declaring to mankind that there is a broad 
road which leads to destruction (Matt. vii. 13), and “if a 


man walk in the night he stumbleth, because the light is 


not in him” (John xi. 10); but there is a way, narrow it 
is true, but leading unto life, lit with a light too, and a 
Himself is at once the Way (John xiy. 5), and the Light. — 


“Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake yh = 


not” (John xii. 35). 
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In the image of Proverbs ix. 1-6 we seem to have the 
suggestions of one, if not of two, of our Lord’s parables. 
Wisdom has built her house ; she has prepared a feast ; her 
beasts are killed; her wine is ready; and she sends out her 
maidens (in LXX. rods éavtijs Sovdovs) to- summon every one 
in the city to come in and eat. So the kingdora of heaven 
is a prepared feast (Luke xiv. 16). The servants are sent 
out to summon all and every (Matt. xxii. 10) to sit down 
at the table of the King’s Son. The connexion here seems 
very plain. Perhaps it is not over-fanciful to see in the 
image of Wisdom’s handmaidens (ix. 8) the first germ of 
the Lord’s most touching parable; is this the suggestion 
of the Five Wise Virgins who do the bidding of Wisdom ? 
As another Proverb says (xxi. 20), “‘ there is precious trea- 
sure and oil in the dwelling of the wise.” 

If the reader is disposed to dismiss this last reference as 
fanciful, perhaps he will not fail to recognise the suggestion 
of our Lord’s solemn parable concerning the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, in a proverb, which though not a similitude, 
exactly presents the outlines of that parable. ‘‘ The poor 
is hated even of his own neighbour, but the rich hath many 
friends. He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth: but he 
that hath pity on the poor, happy is he” (Prov. xiv. 20, 21). 
Was it not such a saying, combined with such as Prov. xix. 
7, ‘‘All the brethren of the poor do hate him: how much 
mvze do his friends go far from him?” that led our Lord 
40 draw the picture of the pampered epicure, and the per- 
fectly friendless beggar, in order that He might show how ~ 
much more pitiable is the first, while the last has a friend 
in Abraham, that we say not in God Himself? For tha 
teaching of the Lord’s parable is not directed to unveiling a 
new eschatology, but to revealing the baleful delusion which 
besets our minds concerning wealth and poverty. And may 
we not add, that the tremendous picture of judgment pre- 
sented in Matt. xxv. 40, a judgment in which every service 
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to our fellows shall be taken as done to our Lord, is an am- 
plification, such as only Christ could give, of that striking 
proverb which occurs a little farther on in the same chapter 
(xiv. 81): ‘He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his 
Maker: but he that hath mercy on the needy honoureth 
etiraee 0. (CiAmexeltot 
It must be on the strength of the conviction which 
will now be formed in the reader’s mind, of our Lord’s 
acquaintance with the details of our Book, that we shall 
venture to see in xx. 18, ‘‘ Every purpose is established by 
counsel: and by wise guidance make thou war,” the hint 
of the illustration, ‘‘ What king, as he goeth to encounter 
another king in war, will not sit down first and take 
counsel?’’ (Luke xiv. 31.) But few of us will hesitate tc 
see the suggestion of the parable of Luke xiv. 10, in the 
‘proverb, ‘‘ Put not thyself forward in the presence of the 
king, and stand not in the place of great men: for better is 
it that it be said unto thee, Come up hither ; than that thou 
shouldest be put lower in the presence of the prince”’ 
(xxv. 6, 7): In this instance we may almost say that our 
Lord was quoting from the passage. The conclusion isnot 
so obvious in respect to a verse a little later on. ‘‘ By long 
forbearing is a ruler persuaded, and a soft tongue breaketh 
the bone’’ (xxv. 15), but evidently here is the thought 
which is enforced in the vigorous parable of the Unjust 
Judge (Luke xviii. 1). 
There yet remains one more parable of the Lord’s which 
seems to have a root in one of the Proverbs; it is that of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. We may dwell on it for 


a moment in passing, as an example of Christ’s wonderful. 


power in clothing an abstract thought in a concrete form, 


and so making it live before us. The proverb (xxx. 12, 18), 


_ “There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and 
yet are not washed from their filthiness: there is a gener- 


ation, oh how lofty are their eyes, and their eyelids are lifted — = 
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up!” is forcible and true enough, but we read it and pass 
on. The parable in Luke xviii. 10, which presents before 
us the self-righteous man in the temple praying, and con- 
trasts him with the poor publican beating on his breast, is 
one of those pictures which we never forget. 

But speaking generally, if we have been right in tracing 
some of our Lord’s illustrations to a source in the Book of 
Proverbs, we cannot fail to notice how much every image 
gains in His hands. Wisdom is in Him Incarnate; and 
the corresponding gain in concreteness and living force will 
be the impression left on every mind after comparing the 
manual of ancient Hebrew Wisdom, and the teaching of 
Him who spoke as never man spoke. 

Before we pass on to the concluding part of the subject, 
Wwe may perhaps observe the curious fact that in several 
passages of the Septuagint which differ from the Hebrew in 
the Book of Proverbs, we have words and thoughts which 
appear in our Lord’s teaching. It would seem as if He 
was familiar not only with the Hebrew text, but with the 
Greek translation which was current in His day. For 
instance, in the long addition to ix. 12, it is said of the 
evil man, Scatropevetas dv avvdpou épjuwov. And so our Lord 
says of the unclean spirit (Matt. xii. 43), dpyeras bv 


_ avidpav Toray. It would seem again that the special use 


of xovidw in Matt. xxili. 27, mapopoidfete tagows Kexovia- 


_pévots, looks back to the remarkable version of Prov. xxi. 9, 


which runs «peiccor oixety él ywovias vralOpou, i) év Kexovia- 
peévors peta aodixias Kal év olk@ Kolvw, which seems to have 
been understood to be a description of hypocrisy. As 
instances of these Septuagint renderings being in the mind 
of Christ, we may quote Prov. xv. 5, which contains this 
interesting addition, ‘‘ The beginning of a good way is to do 
the things which are just, and these are acceptable with 
God rather than offering sacrifices: he that seeketh the 


Lord shall find knowledge with righteousness, and they 
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that rightly seek Him shall find peace”; or Prov. iv. 21, 
which runs, ‘‘ Son, attend to my speech, and to my words 
lay to thine ear; in order that thy fountains may not fail 
thee, guard them in the heart.’’ The same thought of an 
inward fountain,! we may note in passing, occurs in xiv. 27, 
“the fear of the Lord is a fountain of life,’ and reappears 
in our Lord’s teaching, when He specially quotes it as 
“what the Scriptures have said’? (John vii. 38). These 
additions of the Septuagint, we may add, not unfrequently 
form a stepping stone between the Hebrew text and our 
Lord’s teaching. 

There now remains to us only the third and briefest part 
of our task. We have to gather together the main ideas of 
the Book of Proverbs, and consider to what extent they 
reappear in the teaching of the Gospel. The broad contrast 
between wisdom and folly becomes, in our Lord’s lips, the 
contrast between those who find in Him their wisdom and 
those who follow their own way. But within the lines of 
this contrast there are four ideas which recur again and : 
again throughout our Book. (1) The necessity of inward : 
rightness. (2) The immense importance of spoken words. 
(3) The need of humility. (4) The fallaciousness of material 
possessions (xivi4, 2Scmie 7, xv, .27y xxi, 2,2) sexi, 
xxvii. 11, 22, xxx. 8), It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader of the Gospels, that these four ideas are precisely. 
those which our Master’s teaching most impresses on our _ 
minds. Inwardness, the right use of the tongue, humility 
and unworldliness, are the notes of the kingdom of heaven. 
Concerning the last of these, enough was said when we 
were examining the Sermon on the Mount; but a few illus- 
trations may be furnished of the first three. 

1. Inwardness. ‘‘The thought of the foolish is sin od 
(xxiv. 9). ‘If thou sayest, Behold, we knew not this: doth 


1 Cf. also Prov. x. 11, xiv. 27, xvi. 22, 
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not He that weigheth the hearts consider it? And He that 


keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it? And shall not He 
render to every man according to his work ?” (xxiy. 12.) 
“All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes: but the 
Lord weigheth the spirits’ (xvi. 2). ‘Keep thy heart with 
all diligence: for out of it are the issues of life” (iv. 23). 
* Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from sin?” (xx. 9.) Here is that great truth which our 
Lord “made current coin.” It is the inward part which 
God sees and judges. “The good man out of his good 
treasure bringeth forth good things: and the evil man 
out of his evil treasure bringeth forth evil things” (Matt. 
xii. 35). ‘The things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth out of the heart; and they defile the man” 
(Matt. xv. 18). 

2. This leads us to notice the importance of speech. Our 
Lord taught us, that we should give account for each word, 
because the word is the outcome of the heart and of the life. 
The peculiar significance which He has thrown into this 
solemn truth, we cannot expect to find in the Book of 
Proverbs. But when He wished to teach on these lines, 
there was a wealth of proverbial wisdom, which gave Him a 
starting point for His lessons. ‘‘'The words of a man’s 
mouth are as deep waters’ (Prov. xviii. 4). ‘‘ The words of 
the wicked are of lying in wait for blood” (xii. 6). ‘‘ The 
tongue of the wise uttereth knowledge aright: but the 


~ mouth of fools poureth out foolishness. . . . A whole- 


some tongue is a tree of life: but perverseness therein is 
a breaking of the spirit”’ (xv. 2,4). ‘‘ Whoso keepeth his 
mouth and his tongue keepeth his soul from troubles” 
(xxi. 23). ‘A man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit 
of his mouth” (xii. 14). ‘‘ A man shall eat good from the 
fruit of his mouth ”’ (xiii. 2). ‘A man’s belly shall be filled 
with the fruit of his mouth, and with the increase of his lips 


shall-he be satisfied. Death and life are in the power of 
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the tongue” (xviii. 20, 21). Out of this Wisdom grew the 
solemn warning: “‘I say unto you that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned” (Matt. xii. 
36, 37). 

3. Lastly, that exquisite law of humility which our 
blessed Lord perfectly exemplified and made operative in 
His believing disciples; the law which requires us all to 
humble ourselves as a little child, to be lowly as Christ is 
lowly, 1 in order to enter the kingdom of heaven, finds its 
preparation in the often recurring warnings of our Book 
against pride; though it is to be noted—and it is very sig- 
nificant—that the ancient Wisdom condemns pride because 
of its ill results, and seems always to promise exaltation 
as the reward of humility; while our Master has taught 
us that humility is itself the great blessing, a blessing which 
brings with it only one disadvantage, that it frequently leads 
to exaltation. : 

“When pride cometh, then cometh shame: but with 
the lowly is wisdom”’ (xi. 2). ‘‘ The reward of humility 
and the fear of the Lord is riches, and honour, and life”’ 
(xxii. 4). ‘A man’s pride shall bring him low: but he 
that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honour’ (xxix. 28). 
That is the teaching of Proverbs; and on it doubtless He 
who was meek and lowly in heart often pondered, before — 
He came forth among men to teach them the true value 
_ of humility. 

To sum up, we have seen ponds reason to think that our 
Lord, in studying the Book of Proverbs, identified Himself 
with that Wisdom which says, ‘‘ From of old have I been — 
anointed, from the beginning, before the earth was” 
(viii. 28), and therefore familiarised Himself with such e 
sayings of that Uncreated Being as had filtered down into a 
the minds of the prophetic people; that He made use in ; 
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His moral precepts of a great number of these wise sayings, 
usually amplifying and improving them; and that He 
employed in His parables many of the “ similitudes,” or 


proverbs contained in the ancient Book; and lastly, that 


the broad lines of moral teaching, which appear in a some- 
what fragmentary and incoherent form among the sayings 
of the wise, were brought into clear and connected signifi- 
cance in the Incarnate Wisdom Himself. 

And now we may close with a suggestion, that even in 
the last scene of His life one of the Proverbs came up into 
His mind. When He said to His persecutors, ‘‘ If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest 
thou me?” (John xviil. 23) did He not think of the old 
proverb, which His people ought to have remembered, ‘‘ To 


punish the righteous is not good, nor to smite the noble. » 


for their uprightness ’’ (xvii. 26) ? 
R. F. Horton. 


THE LAST STATE WORSE THAN THE FIRST. 
(Matt. xt. 38-45 anp xvi. 1-4.) 


THE Pharisees had the shallowest conception of the func- 
tion of miracle.- They would quite have approved the 


devil’s suggestion that Jesus could give a prompt and. 
convincing proof of His messiahship by casting Himself 


from the pinnacle of the temple and landing unhurt on 
the pavement below—though why the possession of a 
mountain-sheep’s capacity for jumping should prove any 
one to be the greatest spiritual blessing to mankind, they 
probably did not inquire. They seem never to have 


seriously set themselves to understand the deeper parts of 


Christ’s character, or to ask themselves whether such an 
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one as they found Him to be, wise, calm, fearless, merciful, 
mighty, was not the best they were ever likely to see. 
They seem to have lost the faculty for recognising excel- 
lence when they saw it. They were totally unfit to choose 
a leader for themselves or follow Him when He called 
them. All they found themselves competent to do was to 
come with their silly tests, and measure Him by some 
irrelevant and external standard. They scorned and hated 
Him for doing those very things which revealed His Divine 
greatness ; and they declared they would believe in Him, 
if He did such things as would surely have shown He 
had a poor conception of the functions of the Messiah and 
little competency to discharge them. Again and again 
they ask Him for a “sign.” To John’s instructed eye all 
the miracles of Christ appeared to be “signs.” They 
seemed to picture forth in the colours and figures of the ; 
outer world the work of Christ in the spiritual world. 3 
Hach miracle was to John a “sign,” because it was to 
him the outward symbol of a like energy on the part of 
Christ in the unseen world of spirit. But to the Pharisees 
a miracle was a “‘sign’’ merely as-evidence that here was 
some superhuman power; but whether beneficent or de-. 
_ structive, selfish cr self-sacrificing, they did not care to 
inquire. 
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- To all who seek a sign in this external sense, supposing 
that any superhuman feat is sufficient proof of the Divine | 
presence, our Lord might say, as He said to these Pharisees : 
“Ye can discern the face of the sky; ye can read there 
the forecast of to-morrow’s weather: but ye cannot read 
the signs of the times. You know the sequences of nature, 
_ and understand how certain results uniformly follow certain 
causes and appearances; but you have no eye for spiritual 3 
sequences, nor understand the relation of cause and effech 
in things spiritual. You do not see that a superhuman 5 
marvel which makes men stare has no natural connexion 
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with salvation from sin; neither do you see that the 
presence in the world of a person without sin, and exhibit- 
ing day by day Divine qualities of character, must result 
in a kind of weather altogether new in the spiritual world. 
You do not see that the entrance into the world of such 
love and holiness, and the identification of their possessor 
with humanity, portends more good to the race than any 
physical marvel could possibly portend. Suppose I did 
clothe the sun with a cloud as ye look at it in the bare 
heavens, or commanded a star to fall from the sky, or said 
to these hills, Be removed, and be cast into the sea—there 
is no infallible connexion between such prodigies and the 
salvation of sinners. You could not from your observation 
of such wonders predict what would follow; but if you 
could rightly read the signs of the times, you would re- 
cognise that a greater than Jonas, a greater than Solomon, 
the true spiritual marvel, the lowliest and holiest and 
most self-sacrificing of men, cannot be in the world with- 
out changing its course for ever.” 

Some persons are fond of reading the signs of the times, 
and do so with no great profit to any one. But the 
interpretation of these signs suggested by our Lord is of 
another and more profitable sort. If it was impossible 
that such a Person as He could have joined Himself to 
the world’s fortunes without bettering them in a fashion 
unachievable by any other person, it is impossible He 
should join Himself to any of us individually without bring- 
ing into our life an otherwise unattainable hope. If His 
presence in the world is the natural harbinger and augury 
of good to men, and more surely promises brightness and 
peace than the safest indications of fair weather predict 
it to the weatherwise, as certainly may we foretell true 
prosperity and lasting sunshine to ourselves if we are abid- 
ing in Christ. When we see the dust begin to whirl in 
suddenly formed little spirals on the road, when we see 
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pile upon pile of heavy, soft clouds gather on the south-west 
horizon, we know that rain is coming. Certain natural 
signs never deceive, because there is a rigid natural con- 
nexion between the cause and the consequence. As rigid 
is the connexion in the moral world; no man can accept 
Christ as mediating between God and men without receiving 
the utmost of human blessing. Christ cannot enter into 
partnership with a man without filling it with a new joy, 
setting it to new hopes, and forming it to the highest 
mould. Christ’s connexion with us is the spring of life 
that promises infinite harvest. 

But while our Lord flatly refused to work any sign as 
a bare and mere wonder and for the sole sake of proving -2 
His power, He in the same breath assured them that signs 
of sufficient potency would in the natural course of things 
be given them. So little were they prepared to interpret 
rightly His miracles of healing, and to see in them the 
loving signs of God’s presence with them to heal and to 
bless, that they would actually judge Him to be endanger- 
ing the ship, and throw Him overboard as Jonah had been 
thrown. And yet not so would they cut short His mission 
and His activity; but as Jonah’s mission was expedited 
-by that very occurrence which seemed to terminate it, so 
should His mission, by their final action against Him, receive 
its most convincing authentication and its truest further- . 
ance. ‘Their rejection of Him would result in the clearest 
proof that they should have believed in Him. This, the 
resurrection of the crucified Christ, with all its wondrous 
accompaniments, was to be the grand evidence of His 
inission, ~ 

But lest the Pharisees should justify themselves for dis- _ 
believing in Jesus until He should yield to their demand 
and grant the kind of sign they persistently sought, our 
Lord proceeds to show them that their condemnation was 
that they would not follow the light that shone before 
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them nor allow conscience to speak. What need of signs 
and wonders while they would not repent? The men of 
Nineveh had repented without signs and wonders. They 
had owned the nearness of God in the nearness of moral 
rebuke. They allowed conscience to speak, and acknow- 
ledged their sin, and repented. Even the wisdom of Solo- 
mon drew to his court those who in distant lands had a 
love of wisdom. They recognised in Solomon a kindred 
spirit and a true leader of thought. They needed no other 
inducement, no display of his power or evidence of his 
truth. The wisdom that was in him was itself the attrac- 
tion. And so Christ was rightly interpreted by truth-loving 
men; His wisdom, His preaching of repentance, were the 
best evidences of His greatness: and while the Pharisees 
hardened themselves and would not admit the light they 


knew to be in Him, it was in vain that they sought to. 


justify themselves by demanding signs. 
Their state of mind is revealed to themselves by the 
little parable in which our Lord compares them to a man 


out of whom one devil had been cast, whose undefended 


soul was ultimately possessed by an increased number of 
devils. The generation of .His own contemporaries was 
emphatically an empty-souled generation, animated by no 
grand positive truth, but trying to live upon negations and 
restrictions. The devil of idolatry had been cast out, the 
devil of Greek manners and Greek learning, and of gross 
and manifest breaches of the law; but the emptied house 
was guarded by no wise and strong affections. The great 
movement initiated by the Baptist had resulted only in 


some slight external reforms. The very result against 
which the Baptist had warned the people had arrived. 
- They had accomplished the slight outward cleansing he 


required, but had not accepted that inward baptism of 


the Christ which would have filled their hearts with new 
and purifying forces. With all their profession of regard 
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for Jehovah, they proved themselves ‘‘an adulterous gene- 
ration,” for their heart was not His, and their obedience, 
such as it was, arose from no strong love of Him. But to 
put away evil from the life while the heart is not filled with 
any worthy enthusiasm or love, is the forerunner of worse 
evil than before. 

For the individual this little parable is full of significance. 
It tells us we may be becoming worse when to all appear- 
ance we are growing better; just as in some diseases 
there are periods of relief from pain and of revived energy 
which excite much hope in uninstructed friends, but over 
which the physician shakes his head, well knowing they 
will be followed by severe relapse. The peculiarity of the 
case our Lord introduces is, that, first, there appears evil in 
the man; then an absence of evil; and, lastly, a vast increase 
of evil. It is not the common case of a man going steadily 
from bad to worse. That is easily understood. It is easily 
understood that the momentum of a man slipping down an 
ice slope should steadily increase so long as no effectual 
obstacle is met with. And it is as easily understood that 
so long as no effectual restraint is put upon a man’s 
conduct, his evil habits tend continually to accelerate his 
downward career. But the peculiarity of the case adduced 
by our Lord is, that the downward career is not steadily 
progressive, but seems for a while to be checked, and is 
subsequently resumed with sevenfold violence. 


The great principle thus pointed out is, that wherever an _ 


evil thing is not expelled by the invasion of a good that 
enters and dispossesses it, the expulsion is ineffectual and 
likely to be the beginning of disaster. Nature observes 


this law. An injured finger nail is replaced by the growth _ 


of a fresh nail, which allows no interval between the old 


and the new. To clear a room of bad air we do not getan —— 
air-pump and exhaust it, but open the window and let the- . 
pure air displace the impure. Every mother knows that £ 


— 
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if she wishes her child to lay down some dangerous article 
it holds, the effective method is to offer the child some 
more attractive plaything. In the whole training men get 
in this world the same law holds good. The bad must be 
expelled by the entrance of the good, or it is not effectually 
expelled. If a lad is possessed with the devil of love of 
low company, or of polluting literature, or of any vicious 
habit, it is not enough to handcuff the devil and eject him 
by force, but the lad must be somehow inspired with higher 
and better tastes which expel what is bad and low. 

To use religion only as a repressive or expulsive influence 
is fatal. If religion only serves the purpose of saving from 
gross sin or of making us respectable, and if it does so not 
by filling us with pure purposes and powerful enthusiasms, 
but only by curbing evil propensities, then it quite misses 
its mark, and leaves us worse than it found us. This is 
no fanciful or unimportant distinction. There are persons 
whose hearts are emptied rather than filled by roligion. 
They go round all the rooms within, and where they find 
impurity they sweep it out. The strong devil who has 
possessed and used them, as a tenant his house, they sum- 
marily eject. They leave no obvious foulness that can 
offend the sense, they set everything in its place, and make 
all scrupulously clean: and the result is the stillness of 
death, the coldness, the rigidity, the uselessness of death. 
An unused room declares itself by its order, its curtains and 
covers all hanging at the right angle, every chair in its 
place, no book thrown carelessly on the table, but every- 
thing set down with care ; and we should feel more at home 
and in greater comfort were there disorder enough to con- 
vey the impression of life. If we could visit some people’s 
hearts, we should see a similar state of matters; everything 


studied and regulated with care, no great stain or soil, no 


dust and tumult, but no evidence of life, no proof that strong 


-umotions and brisk activities are familiar there. 
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For many persons get nothing positive out of religion, 
no strong, impelling power, no new and abundant life, but 
only a death of their old life ; all is restriction, repression, 
restraint. But absence of faults is not everything. You 
may have had a clerk or a workman, very bad tempered or 
not quite steady, but extremely smart and satisfactory with 
his work. His faults become too annoying, and you part 
with him, and in choosing a successor you are careful to get 
a steady or a good tempered man, one without the faults of 
his predecessor ; but you soon learn that absence of faults 
is not everything, and the sloth and awkwardness and 
dulness of your new servant make you wish the old one 
back again, with all his faults and all his life and activity. 
So in religion, repression of sin is not everything: life is 
much more. And where it is not the new life that expels the 
old faults, worse faults, if more respectable, are sure to 
appear in the man. Indeed nothing is more fitted to fill us 
with dismay than to become aware that our religion has 
been merely a thing of repression and expulsion, that we 
have no burning enthusiasms, no love of God and man 
welling up in our hearts, nothing we can call life, nothing 
that gives us perennial interest in men and impels us to 
seek their good, nothing that would have made it a pleasure 
to us to take our place by the side of Christ, and aid Him 
in ministering to the diseased, the poor, the leprous, the 
lunatic. Nothing fills us with keener apprehension: than 
this, for how can we live eternally if we have not in our- 
selves this spring of life ? 

And the result of using religion merely as an instrument 
for repressing great sin in ourselves is, that after an interval 
of apparent peace, the soul becomes possessed by far greater 
iniquities than ever. The new sins which are thus developed 
may not be so violent or so obviously immoral. They may 
be sins, as our Lord expresses it, that find their suitable 
dwelling in a house that is swept and garnished. Yet they _ a 
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are worse than the original iniquity. They are sins of 
vanity, contempt of men, hypocrisy, formality, coldness of 
feeling, hatred of those who differ from us in doctrine and 
in outward forms of religion, though having more genuing 
love to Christ. These new tenants are prim, church-going 
devils, that adapt themselves to all the ways of respectable 
society. They do not court eviction by disturbing the 
neighbours, but all the while they are carrying on nefarious 
practices, which will one day overwhelm the house in 
disaster. For the man whose whole religious experience 
can be fairly summed up in the statement that he has cast 
out a devil, or, in other words, rid himself of one form of 
iniquity, has built his religion on regard for self much more 
than on regard for Christ, and therefore sees all things upside 
down. He cultivates his own character rather than fellow- 
ship with Christ ; and he will thus be led to become external, 
formal, pharisaic in his religion, and will learn to denounce 
all who differ from him in the externals of which he makes 
somuch. Hatred, envy and uncharitableness, supercilious 
bigotry, and sourness of spirit enter into him, and make him 
as unlike Christ as it is possible for a man to be. 

It is possible then that attention to religion may rather 
damage than improve the character. There are persons 
who have been quite spoiled by their religion; who would 


‘have been more humble, sincere, truthful, affectionate, 


useful persons, had they never given any attention to religion 
than they are at the present moment. Their mode of 
dealing with religion has given birth to faults of which 
originally they showed no trace. Religion has in their case 
only served to make their last state worse than their first. 
It is so always, if religion does not fill the heart with 
genuine love for what is good, with a real hunger for right- 
eousness, with enthusiasm for those for whom Christ died. 

Marcus Dons. 
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FRANZ DELITZSCH AND AUGUST DILLMANN 
ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


Outp TrsTAMENT students are now in possession of two 
distinctly formulated replies to the theories which were 
advanced by Reuss and Vatke fifty years ago and have 
been, during the last twenty years, reconstructed as well 
as fortified by the researches of Graf, Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. One! of these replies, published in the autumn, 
comes from the eminent Christian theologian and Hebraist, 
Dr. Franz Delitzsch, the other? from the famous Semitic 
philologist, Dr. August Dillmann. Other men of learning 
and piety have been working in the same field and for 
similar ends. Nowack’s Hosea contains some arguments of 
considerable cogency directed against the presuppositions of 
Duhm’s Theology of the Prophets. Konig’s Hauptprobleme 
der Israelitischen Religionsgeschichte (already rendered into 
English) is a far more valuable contribution towards the 
same result. And among American auxiliaries in so pro- 
foundly important a polemic, Prof. Ives Curtiss, in his 
Levitical Priests, 8s well as Prof. Bissell and Prof. Green, 
have in different ways rendered useful service. What reply 
worth naming has yet appeared from any Englishman ? 

It is my business to speak of the valuable addition to 
critical and exegetical scholarship given to the world by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch in his recent Commentary on Genesis. 
It will also be instructive to compare the matured results of 
inquiry of the veteran Hebraist of Leipzig with those of 
the distinguished Semitist of Berlin. ; 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the previous edition (the 


fourth) of Delitzsch’s valuable Commentary was published. | 


These years have been momentous in their bearing upon 


} Neuer Commentar iiber dic Genesis von Franz Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1887. 


th ive F ~ 
Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum A. T. Numeri, Deuteronomium — 


und Josua. Von Dr. August Dillmann. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel. 1886. 
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the study of the Old Testament. Two factors of great im- 
portance have, during this interval, come into prominence, 
and decisively influenced the mental attitude of Biblical 
exegetes. The first factor involves the investigations of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, pursued with marvellous per- 
sistence, research and ingenuity, and stated, especially by 
the latter in his History of Israel (1878), now called Pro- 
legomena (1883), with great clearness and force. The re- 
sults, as presented by Wellhausen in the sketch of the 
“History of Israel”’ contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
éannica, are obviously subversive of Biblical authority; and 
when we turn to the history recently published by Stade, 
a disciple of the same school, we find the early periods of 
Old Testament history reduced to a heap of ruins, and the 
records honeycombed with wholesale historical inventions 
designed to support a prescribed religious system and ritual. 
Prof. Ives Curtiss has already in previous numbers of THE 
Expositor (February, 1886; November, 1887) described 
Wellhausen’s theory of the growth of the Pentateuch, and 
the general tendencies which characterize the investigations 
of this school of research. To these articles we shall mean- 
while refer the reader. 

The second factor is Assyriology. The appearance of the 
- first edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament was nearly contemporaneous with the issue 
oi the former edition (the fourth) of Delitzsch’s Commentary 
on Genesis. Cuneiform investigation had at that time 
fallen on evil days. It was regarded with great suspicion 
by German scholars, a suspicion which lurks in Germany to 
this hour. No doubt this was largely due to premature 
conclusions,—to misreadings and consequent misunderstand- 
ings of the complicated ideographic and phonographic script 
of Babylonia and Assyria. But the fresh discoveries of 


George Smith and Horm. Rassam, and the publication of. 
a portion of the remarkable series of Izdubar-legends, gave _ 
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an enormous impetus to the study of Assyrian. [Fresh 
syllabaries were brought to light, and a great number of 
new texts were published in the successive volumes of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, edited by Norris, 
Geo. Smith, and Theoph. Pinches. The knowledge or 
Assyrian thus came to acquire a more definite form and 
the grammar to be more thoroughly understood. The 
assaults made by Wellhausen and Gutschmid upon the 
validity of these results were successfully repelled by Prof. 
Schrader. Assyriology began to be pursued with ardour at 
Leipzig, Gottingen and Berlin. One of the most eminent 
Assyriologists in Germany is the son of the writer of the 
New Commentary on Genesis. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
author of Assyrische Lesestiicke, and of the interesting mono- 
graph on the site of Paradise, enjoys a high and well-earned 
reputation as the head of an important school of Assyriology 
at the same university where his father bears so honoured a 
name. One only needs to glance over the pages of the work 
that now lies before us in order to perceive that the Assyrio- 
- logist has made the results of his manifold labours available 
for the purpose of illustrating the text of Genesis. Unfor- 
tunately the infirmity of over-haste detracts somewhat from 
the merit of some of the productions of the younger scholar, 
especially in his more recent works. These faults have 
been exposed in the reviews from a competent hand which 
have from time to time been published in these pages, and 
also in an exhaustive article by Néldeke which appeared 
about a year ago in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, and in which the writer examines 
Fried. Delitzsch’s Prolegomena to a New Hebrew-Aramaic 


Dictionary. We note therefore with satisfaction that the — 


combination again put forth in that work, of the Hebrew 


NAN (Gen. xli. 43) with the Assyrian official title abarakku 
is not accepted in the New Commentary on Genesis (see : 
p. 469). The identification of the Biblical Paradise with 
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the Babylonian lowland Kar Dunia’, propounded with so 
much ingenuity in Wo lag das Paradies, is apparently 
approved on page 89, although on a previous page a long 
array of argument is devoted to the altogether irreconcile- 
able hypothesis which combines }i7') with the river Nile. 
In our opinion Delitzsch’s interpretation of the passage is 
obscured by making 27) (Gen. ii. 14) = DPN, ice. “ east- 
ward,’’ whereas the LXX. (xatévavtt) here give the clue to 
the correct rendering of the word both in its present con- 
nexion and in other places (iv. 16; 1 Sam. xiii. 5; Ezek. 
xxxix. 11). Turning to other passages, we find that in 
Gen. i. 5 the “day”’ is still interpreted by Delitzsch in 
an sonic sense, on the simple ground that a solar day 
is out of the question, since the heavenly bodies were re- 
garded by the narrator as not created till the fourth day. 
On the other hand, there is substantial agreement between 
Delitzsch, Dillmann and Schrader, as against the views of 
Fried. Delitzsch and Haupt (and probably Sayce also) that 
the Biblical accounts of Creation and the Flood originated 
from the Exile period, and were due to direct Babylonian 
influence. The grounds for placing the origin in times 
long anterior have already been discussed by Dillmann-in 
his famous essay on the Source of the Primitive Traditions 
cf the Hebrews (see Delitzsch’s Commentary, p. 41). Most 
students will regret the loss of the learned dissertations by 
the Arabic scholar, Consul Wetzstein (pp. 561, foll.), which 
enriched the fourth edition (1872) of Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentary ; but they will welcome with great satisfaction the 
important contribution by Fried. Delitzsch upon “ Hllasar,” 
at the close of the present edition. In the interpretation 


of the much-discussed m>ow N22) Ty in Gen. xlix. 11 we are 
glad to see that Delitzsch, in common with Dillmann, does 
not give way to the false tradition of Versions and Targums, 


or to the novelties of modern emendators. 
_ But we are compelled by limitations of time and space to — 
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pass from exegetical details to another subject of absorbing 
interest. How does Delitzsch stand in relation to the 
problems of the Pentateuch and the views of Graf, which 
have acquired so great an ascendency in Germany? On 
this subject we would willingly have seen a fuller and more 
detailed exposition than is vouchsafed to us in the short 
space of twenty-four pages in the Introduction. It is true 
that we have the series of essays in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 
viz. ‘“‘ The Critical Studies on the Pentateuch,” and “‘ Origi- 
nal Mosaic Elements in the Pentateuch,” to fall back upon. 
But a toilsome search through back numbers of the Zezt- 
schrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft makes heavy demands on 
the student’s time, and to me it is most unsatisfactory to 
be referred to ‘‘ Suggestive Jottings’’ in the Swnday-School 
Times of Philadelphia, a periodical which I have never seen. 
On behalf of a continually increasing circle of students in 
England and Scotland, and more especially in America, we 
would venture to suggest to the author that his essays on 
Pentateuch criticism contributed to Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 
as well as those recently contributed to Saat und Hoffnung, 
should be collected in the form of a ‘‘ Separat-Ausgabe.”’ 
This has been done by Wellhausen for his own essays on 
the composition of the Hexateuch, and a similar volume of 
collected essays by the scholar and divine of Leipzig would 
be sure to have a ready sale. Providence owes us this 
counterpoise. 

In his Introduction to the New Commentary Delitzsch 
makes it clear that his position in relation to Old Testa- 


ment problems is in the main the same as it has ever been, 


and that the Bible, as the literature of a Divine revelation, 


is not permitted to suffer the loss of veracity and to be 
robbed of its historic presuppositions and groundwork. It 


is here that the commentator exhibits the strong side of 
his genius. He is more than scholar; he is also a divine. 


He dwells in two worlds. The world of Semitic philology — ee 
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is obviously quite familiar to him. Asa Tal mudist and as 
an Arabist, Franz Delitzsch has long shown himself well 
equipped at every point. But he is more than all this—he 
dwells in the greater world of spiritual ideas. The centre 
of his thought is Christ and His Resurrection. Let us 
hear his own words: ‘‘ We are Christians, and our attitude 
therefore towards Holy Scripture is different from what it 
is towards the Homeric poems, the Nibelungenlied, or the 
records of Assurbanipal’s library. Since Holy Scripture is 
the book containing the documents of our religion, our re- 
iation to it is not simply scientific, but intensely moral and 
charged with responsibility. We shall interpret Genosis 
as theologians, and moreover as Christian theologians, 7.e. 
as the confessors of Jesus Christ, who is the Alpha and 
Omega of all God’s ways and words.” And the relation 
of Faith to Criticism is indicated in well-chosen words: 
“‘ The Christian as such accepts the Pentateuchal history 
and, generally speaking, Holy Scripture, as a unity involv- 
ing one spirit, thought, and aim; and this unity consists 
really in all that concerns our salvation and the history of 
its foundation; it is lifted far above the results of critical 
analysis. It is true that criticism, when it separates the 
unity into its original independent constituent parts, ap- 
pears to threaten and throw doubt upon the essential one- 
ness of Holy Scripture. Criticism, therefore, must always 
remain unpopular. Our Churches take no interest in it, or 
rather are repelled by it. In fact, there is a kind of criti- 
cism which hacks the Pentateuch to pieces like a corpus 
vile with the dissecting knife, so as thoroughly to spoil the 
taste for analysis, not only on the part of Christian laity 
but of Christian scholars. But analysis has its incontest- 
able rights ; from a scientific standpoint it is indispensable. 
oe If in the labyrinth we hold fast to the single truth 
Christus vere resurrexit, we have in our hands the clue of 


_ Ariadne, and we shall find our way out of the maze.” 
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The characteristics which distinguish Delitzsch’s present 
exposition of the critical problems of the Pentateuch, as 
compared with his opinions in 1872, are as follows: (1) A 
more complete acceptance of the results of Hupfeld’s la- 
borious investigations respecting the true character of the 
so-called Later-Elohist. (2) The recognition of the true 
relation of this writer to the Jehovist Prophetic document 
into which the Later Elohistic fragments became merged. 
(3) The independence of the Jehovist document and the 
Grundschrift or fundamental document is now adequately 
set forth. (4) Afar more important characteristic of De- 
litzsch’s present critical standpoint is his modified accept- 
ance of the position of the Grafian school in its reference 
to the Priestercodex. In other words, the Jehovist records 7 
are anterior to the Priestercodex. ‘‘Moreover, as my 
eighteen critical essays on the Pentateuch, in Luthardt’s 
Zeitschrift, 1880-81, clearly show, the recent revolution in 
Pentateuch-criticism has influenced me to this extent, that 
I now perceive that the writer whose account of Creation 
begins the Pentateuch does not precede the narrator of the 
story of Paradise, but comes after him. I am of opinion 
that the historical development of Law, and the literary 
process out of which the Pentateuch in its present form has ia 
arisen, continued in operation till post-exilic times. Never- e 
theless my conception of this process is profoundly different b: 
from the modern conception.” In our own opinion Chris- 
tian theologians of every type, who recognise that Israel 
lived as a nation upon earth and subject to its mutable 
conditions, will have to admit that the repeated operation 
of the legislative and redactional process till the exilie and 
post-exilic period was inevitable, unless they are prepared to 
uphold the paradox that the Pentateuch legislation scarcely 
had any practical relation whatever to the ever shifting - 2 
conditions of Israel’s national and social life. That the Sa 


ee ‘ This does not exclude the pyssibility that portions of that legislation 1 > 
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Toroth both in form and substance were Mosaic, 7.e. con- 


structed on the Mosaic groundwork, is the presupposition 


which underlies the entire legislative scheme. Indeed we 
hold that the principle of centralization dates from the 
Mosaic era. 

The constituent elements of the Hexateuch according to 
Delitzsch’s analysis may be tabulated thus: 

I. ‘‘ Fundamental’? document, to which Gen. i.-ii. 4a@ 
belongs. In its earlier form this is designated Q (with 
Wellhausen). This document became gradually extended 
as a work of priestly legislation, and in its enlarged form 
is called the Priestercodex, designated PC. It included 
among other portions of legislation, contained in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, the body of laws Ley. xvii 
xxvi., called by Klostermann Heiligkeitsgesetz, designated 
HG, which is considered by Delitzsch to hold a middle 
position between Deuteronomy and the later legislation of 
the Priestercodex. 

II. The Jehovist prophetic writer (J) with whose work 
the later-Elohistic document (E) was blended, forming J E. 

Til. The Book of Deuteronomy, called D. Chapters 
Xii—xxvi. are regarded as forming a complete work (p. 24). 
This book was edited by a writer penetrated by the spirit 
of the original document. This redactor is called Dt, and 
his hand is to be traced in other parts of the Pentateuch. 

The original Mosaic elements in the Pentateuch are held 
to be the Ten Commandments, the Book of the Covenant, 
Exod. xxi-xxili., which formed the groundwork of the 
Deuteronomic legislation; the list of stages, Num. xxxiil., 
as well as the poetical fragments in the Book of Numbers 


. {vi 24-26; xxi. 17, 18;-x. 35, 36).1. Deut. xxxii., xxxiil., 


mained inoperative for long periods. Indeed, Dillmann holds this to have been 


actually the case (N. D. J., p. 666 ad fin.). : ; 
1 On this see Delitzsch’s articles ‘‘Urmosaisches im Pentateuch” in ths 


Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1882. Hefte iii, y. vi. vii. ix. and xi. 
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and even Ps. xc., are believed to come from the hand of 
Moses. Probably Delitzsch would agree with the argu- 
ment used by Strack, that it is incredible that Israel, after 
their departure from Egypt, where an ancient priestly caste 
and priestly system existed, should have continued destitute 
of any written code of priestly law. 

Of Dillmann’s great exegetical works on the entire Hexa- 
teuch it may be said that, as compared with the work of 
Delitzsch, they are more exclusively philological in their 
standpoint. That Dillmann’s theological position differs 
from that of the Leipzig scholar may be inferred from the 
mode of treatment pursued by the former; but to the 
Christian theologian his ultimate conclusions will have, for 
this very reason, a special evidential value of their own. 

- Dillmann is par excellence a Semitic philologist. Like 
his younger colleagues Noldeke and Schrader (the latter 
were fellow-students at Gottingen), he was trained by the 
illustrious. Ewald, probably the greatest Orientalist and 
Biblical exegete that Germany ever produced. The work 
by which Dillmann acquired enduring fame was produced 
in comparatively early youth, viz., his edition of the Book 
of Enoch in Ethiopic, followed by that of the Ethiopic 
Bible, and lastly by an Ethiopic Grammar which for the 
Jast thirty years has remained the recognised standard 
authority. Tho masterly series of commentaries on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua (in the Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches Handbuch series) are absolutely indispensable to 
the Biblical scholar, and are unrivalled for learning, acumen, 
lucidity and conciseness. Every ray of light from the 
firmaments of archeology, philology, and Eastern travel is 


focussed, as though by a powerful lens, upon the Hebrew _ 


text. The signal characteristic virtue of August Dillmann 
is independence of judgment penetrated by strong common 


sense. ‘Towards the fine-spun theories of the sceptical ee 


rationalist he is profoundly sceptical. In 1880 he wrote — a 
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respecting Wellhausen’s theory of the successive editions 
of the various documents of the Pentatuech: ‘I can make 
nothing out of Q; Q, Qs, J, J, Js, E, E, E;, and can only 
see in them hypotheses due to embarrassment.’ His cri- 
tical standpoint is clearly and succinctly explained in the 
dissertation which closes his commentary on Numbers, 
Deuteronomy and Joshua. 

Dillmann’s critical theory respecting the Pentateuch 
may be briefly summarized as follows: He disagrees with 
_ Delitzsch as to the relative position assigned to the Grund- 
schrift, ze. the original edition (Q) of the Priestercodex. 
The Grundschrift, which he designates A, he places, it is 
true, later in time than the so-called later-Hlohistic docu- 
ment (which he calls B). This latter work was of North- 
Israelite origin, and shows evident traces of an early date 
throughout its fragmentary remains (N.D. J., p. 655 foll.). 
It must be confessed that there isa certain tone of hesi- 
tancy in Dillmann’s discussion of the chronological rela- 
tion of A to the Prophetic Jehovist writer (C). But his 
ultimate verdict is clearly and decisively stated (N. D. Jd., 
p. 656 foll.), and has a considerable weight of evidence 
behind it. 

Accordingly the order of the Hexateuchal documents is 
the following :— 

B (Hater Elohist) in the first half of the ninth century 
(N. D. J., p. 621). 

A (Grundschrift, Delitzsch Q) is placed about 800 B.c. 
This nearly coincides with the conclusions arrived at by 
Noldeke nearly twenty years ago (Untersuchungen, p. 140). 

C (Jehovist writer) who is evidently dependent on B. 
The latter was North-Israelite while C is Judaic, both 
documents being prophetic in style and thought. This 
document is placed in the middle of the eighth century. 

D (The Book of Deuteronomy) in its original form in- 
cluded chaps. v.-xxvi., and not merely chapters xii.—xxvi. 


= 
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Dillmann with most scholars assigns this to the age of 
Josiah. 

The collection of A B C into one work is placed between 
700 and 600 B.c., while the combination of A B C with D 
is attributed to the early part of the exile period (N. D. J., 
p- 682). Towards the close of this period the series of 
Sinai laws existing as groups of Térdth, now found in 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, were adopted into the 
entire work. These Sinai-laws (chiefly Lev. xvii.—xxvi.) are 
a very difficult problem to the critic. ‘‘ One cannot infer 
from them a definite plan or thread of arrangement. One 
can only say that the Law of Holiness becomes in them 
a main consideration ’’(N. D. J., p. 640). Moreover in ana- 
lysing the middle books of the Pentateuch it becomes a very 
intricate task to determine which laws originally belonged 
to the document A (Priestercodex in its earlier form), and 
which stood outside this, and formed the loose array of 
Sinai laws which were evidently known to Ezekiel, and 
formed some of the material from which his prophetic 
scheme of the restored temple was constructed. Indeed, 
as one peruses pp. 637-648, p. 686 foll., one is tempted 
more than once to say as Horace said to Asinius Pollio, 
though with a different application of phrase,— , 


“ Periculose plenum opus ales 
tractas et incedis per ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso.” 


Probably the most instructive and interesting portion of 
Dillmann’s masterly analysis consists in his examination 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. He lays great~stress upon 


its being the prophetic law-book, and the divergences be- — 


tween the Deuteronomic and Levitical legislation are to be 


explained from that very fact. The Book of Deuteronomy = 
was not intended to be exhaustive; it was rather eclectic, _ 


and its eclecticism was due to the prophetic and hortatory 
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tendency which dominates its contents (see N. D. J., pp. 
311, 608). Both the Levitical and Deuteronomic legislation 
had common Toréth upon which they were based. Upon 
several important points Dillmann and Delitzsch are in ful! 
agreement. Among these we note that— 

(1) Both lay stress on the fact that writing must have 
been practised in Israel long before the ninth century. 
Delitzsch is undoubtedly right in claiming that the Israelites 
carried the art with them from the land of Egypt. There 
is no reference to the employment of writing in the history 
of times that precede the Egyptian bondage. 

(2) Both agree that the Pentateuchal legislation was 
ancient in origin, and that its constitutive elements are 
long anterior to the exile-period. . 

The weak points, as it appears to me, in Dillmann’s 
work are— 

-(1) His insistence on the combination of A, B, and C into 
one work, prior to the introduction of Deuteronomy into 
the collection. Surely Wellhausen’s contention upon this 
point has considerable force.! I can, for my own part, see 
no objection to the assumption of a combined prophetic 
work DB C, with which was united in later times (probably 
the exilic), a priestly document like A standing isolated and 

_ probably for several centuries hardly read or known. The 
arguments on pp. 675 foll. appear to me the least conclusive 
in the book. Indeed Dillmann’s own remarks, p. 633, un- 
consciously tell against his own position. 

(2) Why place the Grundschrift in the bleak and drear 
soil of 800 B.c.? What were the special circumstances of 
that era which could have given birth to so remarkable a 

~ national product—remarkable in spite of its technical 
phraseology, its dry methodical style—remarkable because 

_ penetrated by so exalted a national consciousness, so pro- 
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1 Wellhausen, ‘‘ Composition des Hexateuchs,” Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theo- 
logie, 1877, p. 465 foll., 477 foll, See however N. D. J., p. 656 foll. 
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found a sense of Israel’s greatness and destiny? These? 
are days when criticism (in the face of archeology), invents 
late origins for literary activity, and refuses to believe in 
the existence of a pure and exalted monotheism as well as 
ritual before the times of Amos and the Assyrian invasions 
of Palestine. And for that reason I fear I shall be thought 
guilty of impiety towards the Higher Criticism if I attempt 
to revive the opinion held by Ewald, that the Grundschrift 
dates from the age of Solomon. 

I am led to this conclusion by the conviction that Israel’s 
history and literature cannot be thoroughly comprehended 
or satisfactorily expounded, unless we occupy our minds less 
with a preconceived theory of the evolution of religious 
ideas and ritual, and fix our thoughts with closer attention 
upon the intimate connexion which has always subsisted 
between the internal, intertribal politics of Israel and her 
priestly, ritual system. The history of Israel is in truth a 
series of actions and reactions, and its onward march is by 
no means a straight course. We see centralization followed 
by decentralization and disintegration. And with politicai 
disintegration went hand in hand the prosperity and in- 
fluence of her multiplied high places, with their debased 4 
popular and syncretic Jehovah-worship. The temple of 
Shiloh marks to a certain degree a centralizing tendency ; and 
once more centralization seemed on the point of succeeding 
at the time when Solomon’s temple was erected. That a 
programme-ritual and a programme-legislation based on the ~ 
old Mosaic Toréth, should have been drawn up in that age of | 
attempted consolidation, and wholly or in part incorporated 
in a great priestly historical work, and that it should have 
remained a vox et preterea nihil after the violent political 
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1 Comp. the eloquent characterization of Ewald: ‘ Auch sonst hért man 
durch das ganze Werk nirgends einen Laut von Verstimmung durch Leiden 
der Zeit, tiberall vielmehr glaubt man in ihm die ungetriibte ruhige Heiterkeit 
einer gliicklichen Sabbatszeit des Volkslebens zu athmen.” (Gesch. Israels, i. 
p. 113, comp. also pp. 142, 143.) . 
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explosion which immediately followed, is surely conceivable. 
How deeply the attempt to aggrandize Jerusalem and sup- 
press Beersheba and Bethel would have been resented may 
be best illustrated by the instructive parallel which Prof. 
Sayce has recently furnished in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 89): 
“Babylonian religion remained local. It was this local 
character that gives us the key to its origin and history and 
explains much that would otherwise seem inconsistent and 
obscure. The endeavour of Nabonidus to create a universal 
religion for a centralized Babylonia was deeply resented 
by both priests and people, and ushered in the fall of the 
Babylonian empire.’”’ That the pre-exilic prophets say little 
about the Priestercodex is thus easily explained. Enough 
is said or implied even in the narrow space of the Prophetic 
literature that preceded 700 B.c. to lead us to surmise that 
it existed, or at least that its contents were known. That 
nothing more is said is due to the fact that the prophets 
cared little for priests in an age when priests were noto- 
riously corrupt (see Hosea passim), and paid slight heed 
to a ritual that was little other than priestly. They cared 
much more for the Divine Love—the Divine Moral Law and 
for human conduct. The pre-exilic prophets were practical 
men, not literary pedants, and lived in the presence of the 
stern facts of their own age. Hence they seldom directed 
their thoughts to a ritual-system, bound up with ideals of 
policy which were no longer possibilities and which were 
associated in the mind of every patriotic Jew with tragic 
memories of bad statesmanship, blighted aspirations, and 
irreparable political disaster. I have no space to speak of 
Ezra, the divinely inspired S:0p@wr7js, who arranged the 
documents, and rest ored to them the true Mosaic type and 
idea. 
OwEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 
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THERE are in the Psalter not a few pieces, whose wealth 
of meaning and practical suggestiveness are entirely missed, 
unless their purpose is distinctly apprehended. Read as 
mere pieces of devotional poetry, they prove stones of 
stumbling and rocks of offence. They reek of self-righteous- 
ness, and mantle with complacency, or bristle with trucu- 
lence and arrogance. We pillory them as Vindictive Psalms, 
or deprecate their spirit as pharisaic legalism, and congratu- 
late ourselves on our superior lowliness and enlightenment, 
who have been taught by the Spirit of Jesus. This is cer- 
tainly a short and easy method with the difficulty, but it is 
a question if it quite does justice by the psalms. In the 
case of many at least, if not of all, it is only needful to as- 
certain their origin, and determine their purpose, to discover 
their justification, and feel in them that touch of nature 
which makes the Old Testament kin with the New. 
* * 
* 

The hundred-and-first psalm ranks among the richest for 
depth of philosophic thought, vividness of interest, and 
capacity of practical application. Yet it is perused with 
hesitation by the devotional reader, and for the-most part 
gets the go-by in the pulpit. This fate befalls it, because it 
is forgotten that in the first instance the psalm is not of 
private interpretation. Thus the author appears as an 
unpleasantly virtuous and self-sufficient person. He will 
behave himself wisely in a perfect way; hates the work of 
them that turn aside; will destroy slanderers ; cannot tole- 
rate proud persons; and every morning will destroy all the 
wicked of the land. These are, of course, excellent princi- 
ples. It is well to have such sentiments; but is it discreet, 


not to say modest, to proclaim them on the housetop?~_ ; 
_ Certainly not, unless—and that makes all the difference— <3 4 
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one holds a public position, that at once demands and jus- 
tifies the proclamation.. Now the very phrases that are 
accused of truculence prove the piece to be the manifesto 
of aruler or magistrate, most probably of a king. Ewald 
thinks of David; Graetz of Hezekiah; and the occasion is 
almost certainly on the monarch’s accession to the throne. 
The psalm is a coronation ode, and in view of the tempta- 
tions, powers, and responsibilities of an absolute prince, it 
is a masterpiece of enlightened statesmanship, wisdom, and 
piety. Now-a-days we have left in Christendom few un- 
limited monarchies; but autocratic rule still survives in the 
home, in the workshop, and to some extent in the Church. 
* * 
* 

In the second verse there is an awkward phrase, that 
is usually rendered, ‘‘When wilt thou come unto me?” 
Delitzsch makes it an expression of David’s desire to have 
the ark in Jerusalem. Perhaps it refers to the Divine in- 


_tervention in human lives in the way of aid and ‘guidance, 


or in the way of judgment. No meaning has yet been sug- 
gested that suits the parallelism, and probably the difficulty 
is due to a flaw in the text. The poem is generally said 
to lack logical structure, and to be destitute of definite pro- 
gression of idea. It is not the way of poems to wear their 
skeleton of hard thought on the surface, nor to bind their 
movements in a strait waistcoat of argument. Subject to 


this reservation, and backed by the not unreasonable as- 


sumption that prosaic interpreters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are more likely to underrate than to overrate the: 
meaning of an Old Testament saint or poet, we venture to 
divine in the piece at least a probable drift of thought, and. 
to find in it a pretty complete summary of the essential 
principles of all just and beneficent government. 


* * 
* 
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The poem consists of a prelude (v. 1), and of two stanzas, 
of which the first (vv. 2-4) lays down the principles of the 
prince’s personal conduct, while the second (vv. 5-8) an- 
nounces the lines of his public policy and administration. 
Passing for the present over the prelude, we perceive that 
the king’s ideal of personal behaviour is threefold. Against 
the corruption, which is the besetting curse of a despot and 
his court, he is determined to preserve his personal and 
domestic purity, especially—the turn of the phrase seems 
to imply—in the matter of religion (v. 2). Despite the 
temptation of kings to count themselves above law, he will 
govern his conduct in strict conformity with the restraints of 
honour and honesty (v. 3). In the choice of his friends and 
companions, he will follow the instincts of an untainted 
mind, and ally himself only with worth and integrity (v. 4). 
Happy the society that possesses a ruler surrounded by the 
wise and good, who in his own life presents a pattern of 
law-abiding rectitude, and secures the sweetness of the 
springs of social life by the maintenance of a pure court and 
the example of personal virtue and piety ! 

* * 
* 

The principles proposed by the king for the regulation of 
his public action and administration are admirable. They 
meet precisely the peculiar perils of absolute rule vested 
in a single individual. He will maintain impartial, even- 
handed justice, and will refuse to decide any issue till both 
sides have been heard, and so abolish the base weapon 
slander, so prevalent and so potent (cf. Naboth) under des- 
potic government (v. 5 a). The oppression of the weak, 


and despoilment of the poor by the rich and powerful he : 


will resolutely resist (v. 5 b); and the need of such action 
at all times is clamant in the impassioned protests of the 


Old Testament pr ophets, and in the disorders and unrest of — 
modern society. If aruler is to keep touch with his sub- > 
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jects, and to establish his throne on general content and 
well-being, he must have around him honest counsellors, 
and under him upright subordinates (v. 6). To surround 
himself with courtiers and flatterers were pleasant but peri- 
lous (cf. Rehoboam), and to tolerate in the public service 
corruption and extortion, ruinous (cf. Eli and Samuel); 
and the wise monarch of our psalm will none of it (v. 7). 
Finally, there shall be in his government no supineness or 
laxity, but law and order shall be firmly enforced, and vice 
and crime extirpated (v. 8). It is a noble charter of a 
good, wise, and righteous reign. 


* * 
* 


Where has our king learned so lofty an ideal of royal 
right and duty? In the perception of the infinite faithful- 
ness and everlasting justice that underlie the government of 
the world by God (v.1). In that awful and majestic scheme 
he and his kingdom are a part. They have their predestined 
place and purpose; they have their réle to play, their duty 
to perform, and their share in the grand denotiment, whether 
they will or not. Life is not a matter of personal choice, 
of selfish caprice, of wayward passion. He is not a king in 
his own right, but by right Divine. His throne is not his 
own to selfishly enjoy, his sceptre not his to wield in arro- 
gance or self-will. He too is bound, like God, to rule in 
faithfulness and righteousness ; for he is, in very deed and 
truth, the minister of heaven on earth, and his kingdom is 
the kingdom of God. 


* * 
* 


Hebraica, the American quarterly for Old Testament 


research, conducted with such spirit and ability by Pro-— 


fessor Harper, contains in the volume just completed an 
unusual amount of fresh and valuable material. In the 
last issue a point of importance in fixing the pronunciation 
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of the Tetragrammaton is put very neatly by Professor C. 
R. Brown. 7’ in proper names is contracted and vowelled 
WT; e.g. UD WY, WVYW, etc. A similar contraction appears 
in the Lamed He verb WTA (ixod. xxxiy. 8, Josh. v. 
14, etc.), which stands for mam. Hence by analogy we 


should pronounce the uncontracted sacred name W)iT?. 


* 

Tn the same number there is a paper by Professor Sayce 
on the last prophecy of Balaam, which bristles with in- 
genious, not to say audacious, emendations. Among other 
clever suggestions a curious and interesting interpretation 
of the phrase NW °32 is proposed. Comparing it with the 
alternative reading NW in Jer. xlviii. 45, he holds NY to 
be the original and NW a later explanation. From the 
parallel proverb preserved in Num. xxi. 28, which he takes 
to be the model of Balaam’s oracle, he shows that NW %32 
must. mean the Moabites who worshipped on the high 
places of the Arnon. And as Ben-Ammi stands for a 
worshipper of Ammon, it is reasonable to conclude that 
OW was a god worshipped in Moab. 

* x 
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The reasoning is brilliant, but only inferential. A bit of 

positive evidence for the existence of the god were satis- 


factory. It is forthcoming. Sir Charles Warren found 


in Jerusalem a piece of pottery, on which was engraved, in 
Phoenician letters of the pre-exilic period, Nw-7515; that 
is, “‘ belonging to Melech-Sheth.” The meaning of this 
proper name can only be, ‘‘ Moloch is Sheth.” Thus we 


would seem to have proof of the reality of a deity, whose ~~ : 


name probably signified the phallus (cf. 2 Sam. x. 4, Isa, 
xx. 4)=1Y, the Assyrian sinatu= urine. 


* * 
* 
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In the warning addressed to Cain (Gen. iv. 7) there is 
an enigmatical parallelism, which has about it the look 
of an ancient proverb, that has had its concrete directness 
rubbed down into abstract vagueness. The Assyrian saying 
concerning the god of plague, ‘“‘Nerra lieth at the gate,” 
suggests that in the phrase, “‘Sin lieth at the door,” the 
word NNO means rather the avenger or Nemesis of wrong- 
doing. In that case the corresponding word, in the parallel 
line of the couplet, NNW, rendered “ elevation,’ ought to 
be the name of some supernatural being or spiritual power. 
Allowing for the assimilating influence of NNN, what 


more likely than that there stood originally here also in 


place of NNW the name of this enigmatical deity NW? 


* * 
* 


Text emendation is a fascinating pursuit. It is much 


more exciting than exegesis. The latter crawls along, on 


all fours, while the former mounts up on wings like eagles. 
It does not always follow however that difficulties are 
removed by flying over them. Still it must be admitted, 
that there is enough in the text of the Old Testament 
to provoke, if not to justify, the most daring of emendators. 
The original may not be recovered in this fashion, but the 
attempt can do no harm. ‘Text emendation is very far 
from being an exact science, but even astrology has had 


its uses. 
x x 
* 

Three years ago Professor Otto Pfleiderer delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures,-and disclosed considerable modifications 
of the theory of the development of early Christianity con- 
tained in his celebrated Pauwlinismus. The ideas sketched 
in these lectures have been worked out, and published in an 


laborate volume entitled Das Urchristenthum, which will 
certainly attract much attention for its trenchant style and 
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boldness of conception. More decidedly than ever he rejects 
Baur’s attempt to account for the Church as the outcome of 
conflict and compromise between a Judaic and a Pauline 
Christianity. Equally does he condemn the theory of 
Harnack, which conceives the development of Christian 
theology as a lapse from the apostolic norm, produced by 
the infusion of Hellenism into the Church’s life and thought. 
He asserts, that the Church is the product of the action and 
reaction on one another of two forces—the Pauline gospel 
and Hellenism. This rationale corresponds with the facts, 
and proves its correctness by the liberty it allows to do 
justice without bias to the individual and varying pheno- 
mena of the problem. “History,” he says in words of wide 
applicability, ‘‘is the truth God has made, dogma the 
truth man makes: therefore it is a vital interest of intel- 
ligent Protestantism, that dogma should be ruled by history, 
and not history by dogma,.”’ 

* 

* 

Apart from all questions of actual fact, it is an interesting 
and important inquiry to determine how the author ofthe 
first chapter of Genesis conceived the framework of days 
in which his narrative is set. There is now a general 


agreement among exegetes of all schools, that the notion of 


protracted periods and the idea of literal days would have 
been equally repugnant to the mind of the inspired Hebrew 
seer, who drafted this magnificent piece of religious faith 
and thought concerning God in His relation to the world 


and man. This impression is derived from a more profound 


apprehension of the spirit of Old Testament theology, a 
study too much neglected in former days, but must depend 
for its demonstration on an accurate and sympathetic 


appreciation of the literary character and structure of the 


narrative. Rudolph Schmid, in the Jahrbiicher fiir Pro- 


testantische Theologie, thinks that an unmistakable indica- _ iS 
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tion of the author’s intention to have the days understood 
not as actual but as ideal days is to be found in the rubric 
—‘‘and there was evening and there was morning.” For, 
while in our day night intervenes between evening and 
morning, in Genesis i, morning follows immediately on 
evening, because there is no night with God (cf. Amos ix. 
2-6, Ps. cxxxix.). Thus they are expressly presented as 
“days of God,’ and are not in any way measures of time 
either short or long. Dr. Schmid’s conclusion will com- 
mend itself to the literary and religious instincts of most 
scholars, but we doubt whether night is omitted from the 
formula for the theosophic reason assigned. Looking at 
the rubrical character and purpose of the phrase, which 
surely is simply the pictorial expression of timeless com- 
pleteness, why should it be inserted ? 


W. Gray ELMSLIE. 
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RECENT OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES IN 
AMERICA. 


Pror. W. H. Green, of Princeton, subjects Exodus i., ii., to a 
minute analysis,! and remarks concerning the divisions made by 
the principal critics in these chapters: “I think it can scarcely be 
said that they are very plausible, much less conclusive. So exten- 
sive an hypothesis cannot, it is true, be judged by the inspection of 
one brief passage. But we can at least say that, so far 
as we have seen in this specimen passage, there is not much te 
commend it to sober and judicious minds. It may be very in- 
genious, and may set forth a long array of arguments. But we 
have found no proof that it is true.” In another brief article Dr. 
Green raises the question: ‘Is the current critical division of the 
Pentateuch inimical to the Christian faith ?”’* 

While he says that “truth is to be accepted at all hazards,” he 
cautions Christian scholars against an over-hasty acceptance of 
critical conclusions, and declares that “‘no more perilous enter- 
prise was ever attempted by men held in honour by the Church 
than the wholesale commendation of the results of an unbelieving 
criticism in application both to the Pentateuch and to the rest 
of the Bible, as though they were the incontestable product of 
the highest scholarship.” He thinks that those who have been 
thoroughly grounded in the faith “‘ may, by a happy inconsistency, 
hold fast their old convictions, while admitting principles, methods, 
and conclusions which are logically at war with them.” Others 
however are likely, with a stricter logic, to carry these critical 
principles to their legitimate issue. 

Prof. George H. Schodde, of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 
occupies substantially the same standpoint regarding the “ Literary 
Problem of Genesis i.-iii.”’? 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, continues his series of articles on Hebrew poetry, presenting 
the “ Strophical Organization of Hebrew Trimeters,’+ which he 
illustrates by examples from Psalms xxxiv., lii., exlviii., ii., xlix, 
i, ¢., containing respectively strophes of two, four, six, seven, eight, 


1 Hebraica, pp. 1-12. (Chicago, 1886.) 
2 Old Testament Student, vol. vi., pp. 314-318. (New Haven, 1887.) 
* Ibid., vol. vi., pp. 101-105. (New Haven, 1886.) _ 
* Hebraica, pp, 152-165. (New Haven, 1887.) 
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ten, and twelve lines. He finds examples of trimeters in fourteen 
lines in the story of Cain and Abel, which is given in four 
strophes. We shall watch further developments in Dr. Briggs’ 
theory of Hebrew poetry with great interest. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, fully approves 
of the use of the Septuagint in emending the Hebrew text of 
Jeremiah! Although the Alexandrian text is much briefer than 
the Massoretic, he claims that the very fact that it is briefer is a 
proof of its greater purity. He says: “A text is more likely to 
grow in the process of transmission than to shrink. The rhetorical 
expansion Of an obscure phrase is more likely than its omission. 
The insertion of synonyms is more likely than their omission. 
The influence of parallel passages tends to swell the shorter form.” 
Dr. Smith gives examples, which seem to be favourable to his 
theory. 

Prof. J. F. McCurdy, of the University College, Toronto, in 
treating of ‘“ Popular Uses of the Margin in the Old Testament 
Revision,” * remarks : “ The whole tendency of modern Bible study 
is to push the Septuagint to the front rank as a companion-book 
to the Hebrew Bible. . . . It will not then have been in vain 
that such a scholar as Lagarde has spent the best hours of a busy 
life in gathering and sifting materials for a worthy text of a work 
which, after the neglect and depreciation of many centuries, is 
destined to rule in no small measure the realm of Old Testament 
study and research.” 

President Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Centre, Mass., in his article on “Shekhar and Leaven in 
Mosaic Offerings,” * successfully defends the Revised Version 


against the ignorant aspersions of a writer in the National Tem- 


perance Advocate. 

Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, contributes a valuable article concerning the ‘‘ Commen- 
taries on Exodus”; and Prof. E. C. Mitchell, of Cambridge, Mass., 


gives “The Bibliography of Exploration,” * limiting it however to 
American writers, and enlarging the scope so as to include bib- | 


lical archeology. * 
In Prof. D. 8. Lyon’s interesting article on “ Israclitish Politics 


1 Hebraica, pp. 193-200. 
2 Old Testament Student, pp. 225, 234. (New Haven, 1887.) : 
3 Ivid., pp. 1-16. 4 Ibid., pp. 84-92. 5 Tbid., pp. 303-315. 
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as Affected by Assyrian, Babylonian, and early Achemenian 
Kings,” 1 we see a tendency to the naturalism of the modern cri- 
tical school. 

Sunpay-scuoon Lrreraturr.—The international system of Sun- 
day-school lessons has given a powerful impulse to the study of 
the Bible, which has borne good fruit in various writings. 

The Sunday-school Times of Philadelphia, under the editorial 
management of Rey.. Henry Clay Trumbull, has gathered a 
remarkable array of contributors, considering the object of the 
journal. Such names as those of Delitzsch, Driver, and Green 
are found among them. Prof. Driver began to contribute “ Cri- 
tical Notes on the International Sunday-school Lessons,” in which 
he set forth the “‘ indications of different documents in the Penta- 
teuch.” After the publication of an introductory article, and 
papers on the first four lessons, so many protests were received, 
that the series was discontinued, although it was afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form.? 

Two works, which were doubtless suggested by the topics de- 


One is a series of twelve Sunday lectures on The Pharaohs of 
the. Bondage and the EHxodus* by Rev. Charles T. Robinson, of 
New York. It is based on the latest studies in Egyptology, and 
contains much interesting information in homiletical form. 

The other, entitled Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Hgypi,* is a 
course of six lectures delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J., by Rev. A. H. Kellogg, of Philadelphia. He 
maintains that Tothmes III. is “the Pharaoh of Joseph’s eleva- 
tion.” He gives up the view that Mernephtah ® was the Pharaoh 
of the exodus, but holds that “he was either Mineptah Seti II. or 
Mineptah Siptah.” 

Execesis—We place under this heading Bartlett and Peters’ 
Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Arranged and Edited for Young 
Readers as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible. It is 
really “ Hebrew story from creation to the exile,” and for the 
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1 Old Testament Studies, pp. 293-302. 

2 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887, pp. 85. 

8 The Century Company, New York, 1887. 

4 A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 1887. i Sa 

5 Weidmann, Aegyptische Geschichte (Gotha, 1884), 2 Teil, p. 493, considers 
that the powerful character of Egypt in the reign of this monarch makes E: 
such flight almost impossible; but he overlooks God’s miraculous intervention. 
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most part follows the wording of the Authorized Version, or the 
Revision, although changes are noticeable. At the same time the 
critical views of the authors are easily discernible. In the account 
of the flood they have taken the narrative of the Jahvist, but have 
not combined that of the Elohist. So too they seem to have fol- 
lowed the text of the Septuagint in the omission of 1 Samuel 
xvi. 12-31 and 55-xviii. 5, ete. 

History.—Three books have been issued in Putnam’s series, 
“The Story of the Nations,’! which are helpful in the study of 
Old Testament history. Two are by a talented Russian lady, 
Zénaide A. Ragozin; one on Chaldwa, the other on Assyria. She 
gives a list of the most important works bearing on the subjects 
discussed in the two volumes, which seems to include everything 
of value until the time of publication. Rawlinson’s Story of Egypt 
belongs to the same series. All these volumes are written in an 
attractive style, and although designed for a younger class of 
readers, furnish useful information to all who have neither the 
time nor the disposition to study larger and more expensive works. 

THeoLocy.— Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy? is an important 
contribution to Old Testament theology. While admitting the 
main positions of the modern critical school regarding the origin 
and age of various parts of the Old Testament Scriptures, his 
treatment of the Old Testament is reverential and sympathetic. 
He says: “There is but one legitimate method for the interpreta- 
tion of prophecy; and that is, (1) to study each prediction by 
itself with the most patient criticism and painstaking exegesis in 
all its details; (2) to study it in relation to other predictions in 
the series, and note the organic connexion; (3) to study it in 
relation to Christ and His redemption.” Even those who do not 
accept the critical views of Dr. Briggs will find the book instruc. . 
tive and stimulating. 

Samvet Ives Curtiss. 


1G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
2 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1876. 
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RECENT AMERICAN LITERATURE ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Amona the papers on special passages which have appeared in 
our magazines, the first mention belongs of right to the delightful 
paper on “The Disciple whom Jesus Loved,” by Dr. Woolsey. 
With him the quiet. years have gathered honey; and whatever he 
gives us is freighted with the fruits of long meditation, In this 
paper we scarcely know whether to admire most its careful and 
exact scholarship, or its tender glow of thoughtfulness. Its ful- 
ness defies analysis. Perhaps, however, the kernel is to be found 
in the discussion of dyaraw and ¢iAéw, and the application of its 
results to the passages treated. In general, Dr. Woolsey agrees 
with Dr. Trench in the distinguishing of the two words, but very 


justly corrects his application of the distinction in xxi. 15 seq. ° 


Dr. Trench supposes that Peter chose ¢iAéw because dyaraw 
sounded too cold for his warmth of personal affection. ‘‘ May we 
not rather consider it,” says Dr, Woolsey, “to be more probable 
that Peter felt his love to Christ to be too human, too much like a 
friend’s love to a friend, and ventured not on this solemn occasion 


to give it the name more [sic] appropriate to a love such as did » 


not reach the point of éyary? Hence it is humility and a feeling 
of unworthiness which leads Peter to choose another expression ; 
that one which his consciousness and conduct might both jus- 
tify.” Readers of Principal Edwards’ interesting paper on 
“Testament or Covenant?” in the Exposiror, will turn with 
interest to a careful discussion of the same problem by Dr. F. 
Gardiner.? He too concludes for “covenant,” but takes d.a6énevos 
to refer to the victim not in a passive, mediative, or substitutive 
sense, but somewhat pregnantly as that which “makes” the cove-- 
nant in the sense of “ratifies,” or ‘“ confirms,’ as we may say the 
seal makes the bond. In the same journal, Prof. D. R. Goodwin 
convincingly argues that “and,” in Heb. x. 38, is no part of the 
quotation, and should be printed accordingly (pp. 84-5). And in 


1 “The Disciple whom Jesus Loved: with some remarks on the passages where 
these words are used.” By Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., in the Andover Review, 
August, 1885. Pp. 163-185. 


2 On SiaOjxn in Heb. ix. 16,17, in the Journal of the Society of Biblical Lite-_ k 


rature and Exegesis for 1885. (Boston: 1886. Pp. 8-19.) 
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an earlicr number Prof. Genung! elucidates Rom. x. 4-11. Prof. 
Wm. G. Ballentine gives us, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 
1885, pp. 565-568, a new interpretation of the crux of Gal. iii. 16, 
the hinge of which is to take “who is Christ” not of the indi- 
vidual person “Christ,” but of the collective body, “Christ and His 
children”; and thus see in Paul’s understanding of YU, not one 
individual, but one body of seed as distinguished from othe: 
bodies of seed, z.e. Israel according to the promise as distinguished 
from Israel according to the flesh. 

We have crossed the line into the sphere of Biblical Theology 
when we come to Dr. Stevens’ paper on “The Pauline Theology 
of the Law,”? a very suggestive discussion, although we do not 


' think the author sufficiently feels the nuances of Paul’s usage of 


p 


vouos without the article. It will not be necessary to do more 
than mention the fact that a new edition of Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son’s The Theology of Christ? has appeared. Place must be found 
for a similar mere mention of Dr. S. T. Lowrie’s translation of 
Cremer’s Beyond the Grave,* to which he has prefixed an introduc- 
tion by Dr. A. A. Hodge, which is more valuable than the original. 


By the side of this book must be placed another conceived in a ~ 


similar spirit—Dr. Wm. H. Furness’s “ The Story of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, with some additional remarks on the character of 
Christ, and the Historical Claims of the Four Gospels.”* He too 
honours Christ, and believes in the reality of His resurrection, but 
denies to Him that Deity which give His life and death and 
resurrection their saving power. Perhaps this thorough apolo- 
getic of the resurrection is, however, all the more interesting 
because of the standpoint of the author. 

Among works of a somewhat apologetic character, we may 
mention Dr. B. Pick’s paper on The Talmud, a Witness to Christ 
and Christianity,® in which he gathers a number of passages from 
the Talmud testifying to the existence of Christianity or of the 
Christian teaching or books in the early centuries. Here, too, 


attention should be called to Dr. 8S. H. Kellogg’s? comparison of _ 


1 Journal, etc., for 1884. (Boston: 1885. Pp. 29-36.) 

2 The Baptist Quarterly Review. (New York: April, 1886. Pp. 189-200.) 

3 New York: E. B. Treat. 12mo, pp. xvi., 206. 

4 New York: Harper & Bros., 1886. 16mo, pp. xxxviii., 153. 

5 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

6 The Lutheran Church Review, 1886. Pp. 121-141. 

7 The Light of Asia and the Light of the World, etc. By S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 


- (London: Macmillan & Co., 1885. 8v0, pp. xviii., 390.) 
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Christianity and Badd) in their Saishnia orien doctrines, 
and ethics. In the former part of the book the literary relation 
of the Gospels to Buddhism is carefully examined, and Seydel’s 
book, Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinem Verhdltnissen zu Buddha— 3 
Sage wnd Buddha-Lehre (1880), is followed step by step to its 
refutation. Elsewhere it touches in a like apologetic interest on 
New Testament theology and New Testament ethics. 


Beysamin B. Warrier. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


My purpose in the following series of papers is to expound 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, or the larger portion of it, in 
relation to its leading idea, or distinctive conception of the 
Christian religion. The main object of this introductory 
paper, therefore, must be to state what that central idea is. 
But as this question is closely connected with another, viz. 
what was the religious condition of the first readers, and 
that again to a certain subordinate extent with a third, viz. 
who were the first readers, it will be expedient to approach 
the main question by a brief preliminary discussion of the 
other two. 

1. Who were the first readers? The title of the writing 
in the most ancient MSS. is to the Hebrews, and even if, 
“with some, we should question its originality and regard it 
as a prefix by a later hand, the destination of the writing 
would still be tolerably certain from its contents. It is ob- 
viously a book written for the special benefit of Christians 
of Jewish descent and accustomed to Jewish religious in- 
stitutions. The only question that can be raised is whether 
the Epistle, for such from its close it appears to have been, 
was intended to be a circular letter for Hebrew Christians 
in all parts of the world, or for a particular community 
settled in one place. Opinion preponderates in favour of 
the latter alternative, and there are some things in the 
Epistle which seem to show that it is the correct one. In 


the closing chapter we find the writer asking his readers to 
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pray for him that he may be restored to them the sooner ie 
and informing them that brother Timothy is set at liberty, 
and that he hopes soon to visit them along with him.” In 
the last sentence but one he sends salutations to them from 
certain brethren who were natives of Italy. ‘‘Those of 
(or from) Italy salute you.”® These requests, notices, and 
salutations, imply an acquaintance with the writer, with 
Timothy, and with Italian Christians, such as could hardly 
be possessed by all Jewish Christians. 

But if the Hebrews to whom the Epistle is addressed 
were a special community, where did they reside? In 
Palestine, and more particularly in Jerusalem, according to 
ancient patristic opinion, and the fact is of itself a pre- 
-sumption in favour of the hypothesis. The opinion of the 
ancients, if not based on a certain historical tradition, may 
at least be regarded as a good guess. But the main argu- 
ment in favour of Jerusalem is one of which the full force 
cannot be felt till the second question I propose to consider 
has been answered. Meanwhile it can be briefly stated. 
The Epistle in its whole contents implies a very grave 
situation. Those to whom it is addressed are in danger 
of apostasy, not merely from outward tribulation, but even 


more from a reactionary state of mind. The evidence of ~ 


reaction is the pains taken to meet it by an exhibition of 
the nature and excellence of the Christian religion in com- 
parison with the Levitical. Now this state of mind was 
more likely to be found in Palestine, and in Jerusalem 
above all, than anywhere else; especially if, as may be in- 
ferred from some things in the Hpistle, the temple was still 
standing and the temple worship was still going on when 
it was written. Jerusalem was the home of Jewish con- 


servatism, and all the influences there tended to develop and ' 


strengthen even in Christian circles a reactionary spirit. 


It is this consideration which tells in favour of the Jeru- << 
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salem hypothesis as against its Alexandrian rival. In the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, at+Leontopolis, there was a 
temple where Jews resident in Egypt might worship, which 
outlasted the temple at Jerusalem by one or two years. In 
so far, therefore, as anything in the Epistle implies the 
present practice of temple worship, that part of the problem 
might be met as well by Alexandria as by Jerusalem. But 
the religious atmosphere of Alexandria was less conservative 


than that of Jerusalem. There one might expect to find 


ek al a ha 


in the Christian community a type of thought more in 
sympathy with that of the writer of our Epistle. For such 
readers such a writing was not needed. To outward trial 
they might be exposed, but in absence of the more serious 
inward trial there was no occasion for so elaborate an 
apology for the Christian faith. 

Objections to the Jerusalem hypothesis have been stated, 
which to not a few modern scholars have appeared in- 
superable. Perhaps the most formidable is the language 
in which the Epistle is written. If it was addressed to the 
Church in the Holy City, why was it not written in Aramaic, 
the language with which they were most familiar? In 
ancient times this difficulty was met by the suggestion that 
the Epistle was originally written in the Hebrew tongue, 
and then translated into Greek. This opinion, as held by 
Clement of Alexandria and others, was merely a device to 
get over the stylistic objections to Pauline authorship and 
the linguistic objections to Palestinian readers. If the 


_ Epistle was written originally in Hebrew it might be Paul’s. 
though the Greek is not his, and it might be meant for 
Jews in Jerusalem as its first readers, though they under- 


stood Greek with difficulty or not at all. The hypothesis. 


has nothing besides to recommend it; for no one reading 
the Epistle and noting the fluent style of the Greek, and 
- the original cast both of thought and expression, will readily 


acquiesce in the view that what we have here is a translation 
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out of another tongue, so entirely different in structure, of 
the thoughts of another mind. The simplest solution of the 
difficulty in question is, that the writer of the Epistle used 
the language which he had at command. A Hellenist, he 
wrote in Greek, hoping to be understood by his readers 
sufficiently well, if not perfectly. 

The other objections are less weighty. One is an in- 
ference based on chapter ii. 8, that the writer thinks of his 
readers as residing in a land in which Christ Himself had 
not personally taught. But we are not shut up to this 
interpretation. The statement in the text cited does not 
necessarily mean more than this, that the writer and his 
readers belonged to a generation which had not enjoyed the 
benefit of Christ’s personal ministry, but had been indebted 
for instruction in Christianity to His disciples. Another 
objection is also based on a misunderstanding of a statement 
in the Epistle, that contained in chapter xi. 4: “‘ Ye have 
not yet resisted unto blood striving against sin.’’ This is 
taken to mean, ‘‘your Church has not yet had any martyrs,” 
it being assumed that the writer views the Church as a ‘ 
moral person, and speaks of its whole past history> It is 
more in accordance with the practical purpose of the state- . 
ment to assume that the writer is thinking only of those 
- who shall actually read his Epistle, and means to say, Ye 
have not yet had to suffer persecution in the extreme form, 
why lose heart ? 

The objection based on the allusion, at the close of the © 
Epistle, to Timothy, is an argument ex ignorantia. We 
do not know what relations may have subsisted between 
Timothy and the Palestine Churches, and therefore are not 
entitled, on the ground of the implied relation, to deny a. 
Palestinian destination. 

Notwithstanding all that has been urged against it, then, 
I hold to the view entertained by the ancients, and power- __ 
fully advocated in the masterly work of Bleek, that the - ae 
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Hebrews to whom the Epistle was first addressed were 
resident in Palestine, or more definitely in Jerusalem. All 
that has been said against it admits of reply, and all that 
has been said in favour of other places, such as Rome, 
simply shows that they satisfy more or less the conditions 
of the problem, and are not improbable suggestions. None 
of them satisfy so well as Jerusalem the main condition, 
viz. the moral and spiritual situation required by the con- 
tents of the Epistle. That situation we have now more 
particularly to consider. 

2. The position of those to whom our Epistle was written 
was one full of peril both from outward and from inward 
causes. They were in danger of apostatising from the faith 
because of persecution endured on account of it, and also 
because of doubts concerning its truth. The former part of 
this description of their state rests on express statements 
in the Epistle. That they had in time past been a per- 
secuted people is manifest from chapter x. 32: “Call to 
remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions.” That 
they were subject to tribulation on account of their faith 
still is plain from the fact that they are exhorted to re- 
member their former experiences and their heroic bearing 
under them as an aid to patience now. The fact is also 
apparent from the eloquent recital of pious deeds done by 
the fathers in ancient days, in the eleventh chapter. The 
noble army of martyrs is made to march past as in a 
military review, to inspire the living sufferers with martial 
fortitude. Then, when the main body of the army has 
marched past, the attention of the spectators is directed to 
the Great Captain, for the same end. Tried Christians are 
bid look at Jesus, that His example may keep them from 
growing weary and faint in their minds. 

The inner spiritual condition of the Hebrews is nok SO 
plainly and explicitly described, but ominous hints occur here 
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and there in the Epistle from which it can, with tolerable 
certainty, be inferred. They are in danger of slipping away 
from the Christian faith, as a boat is carried past the land- 
ing place by the strong current of a stream (chap. i. 1). 
They have become dull in hearing, and in all their spiritual 
senses; they are in their dotage or second childhood and 
need again to be fed with milk, 7.e. to be taught anew the 
rudiments of the Christian faith, instead of with the strong 
meat which befits spiritual manhood (chap. v. 11-14). 
Their state is such as'to suggest to a faithful instructor, 
anxious for their welfare, thoughts of a final apostasy and 
malignant renunciation of Christ, and to call up before his 
mind the unwelcome picture of a land well tilled and rained 
upon, yet bringing forth only thorns and briers, and so nigh 
unto cursing (chap. vi. 6-8). Evidently those of whom such 
things can be said are men who have never had insight into 
the genius and glory of the Christian religion, who as time 
went on have fallen more and more out of sympathy with 
the faith they profess, and who are now held on to it chiefly 
_ by the tie of custom which under the stress of outward trial 
may be snapped at any moment; insomuch that their en- 
lightened friend who writes to them feels it necessary to 
make a desperate effort to rescue them from the impending 
danger, by trying to show to them what is so clear to his 
own mind—the incomparable excellence and grandeur of 
the Christian religion. 

That effort, in which the writer, stimulated by a supreme 
occasion, puts forth all his great intellectual and moral 
strength, is the best evidence that the foregoing account of 
_ the spiritual state of the Hebrew Church is not exagge- 
rated. Such an effort was not made without urgent cause. 
The writers of the New Testament were not literary busy- 


_ bodies: they wrote under constraint of imperious needs. 
When Paul writes epistles to prove that salvation is through a 
faith alone, it is because there is a powerful party at work __ 
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who are endeavouring to subvert the Gospel of grace by 
reintroducing a religion of legalism. In like manner when 
some unknown doctor in the Church sets himself to com- 
mend Christianity as the perfect religion, it is because he 
finds many fellow Christians clinging to Levitical shadows, 
unable to see that when the perfect has come the rudely 
imperfect should be allowed to pass away. No greater mis- 
take could be committed than to assume that the readers of 
this Epistle were in the main in sympathy with the doctrinal 
views of the writer, and that the chief occasion for its being 
written was the need for consolation and strengthening 
under outward trial. Such an assumption involves a virtual 
reflection on the judgment of the writer in expatiating at 
unnecessary length on accepted truths, and it must exercise 


-@ prejudicial influence on the exposition of the weightier, 


that is the doctrinal, part of the Epistle, taking the soul out 
of it for the expositor, and making the most striking thoughts 
appear in his eyes mere theological commonplaces. Thus 
the remarkable combination of the idea of a forerunner with 
that of a High Priest in chapter vi. 20, will probably pro- 
voke no remark, but be quietly passed by as if it were as 
familiar to the first readers as it has become tous; whereas 
it must have appeared quite startling in their eyes, and not 
unnaturally, as that one word wpodpouos expresses the whole 
essential difference between the Christian and the Levitical 


1 So Professor A. B. Davidson, in his scholarly commentary on this Epistle 
in Handbooks for Bible Classes. ‘The writer,” he says, “ evidently feels 
that, on the whole, he has his readers on his side” (p. 14). The description 
given of the inner condition of the Church is very faint and colourless, the only 
specific features mentioned being coldness, and an imperfect comprehension 
of the atonement. Any tendency to apostasy from the faith is conceived of as 
confined to a few individuals (p. 12). That the truths taught in this Epistle 
are theological commonplaces is expressly stated. ‘The Epistle is written 
from the secondary position of theological reflection upon the facts. The fact 
that the Son is a High Priest is a commonplace to his readers” (p. 106). The 
consequence of this view is that this work, while learned and accurate and help- 


ful in details, is disappointing as a whole, and does not seem to lead up to 


any result. 
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religion—between the religion that brings men nigh to God, 
and the religion that kept or left men standing afar off. 

Observing the points which are emphasized in the Epistle, 
we gather that three things connected with Christianity 
were stumbling-blocks to the Hebrew Christians :— 

(1) The superseding of an ancient, divinely appointed reli- 
gion by what appeared to be a novelty and an innovation. 
The Levitical worship was of venerable antiquity, and not 
of man’s devising but of God’s ordering; and how a system 
which had lasted so long and had derived its origin from 
heaven could ever pass away, and how it could be legiti- 
mately replaced by a religion which was of yesterday, were 
matters which ill-instructed Hebrew believers were at a 
loss to comprehend. Nor can we wonder greatly at this, 
when we consider with what desperate tenacity many at 
all times cling to old religious customs which can make 
no pretensions to Divine origin, but are merely human 
inventions. 

(2) The Hebrew Christians found another stumbling- 
block in the humiliation and sufferings of Jesus regarded 
as the Christ. They were unable to reconcile the indignity 
of Christ’s earthly experience with the dignity of His 
Person as the Son of God and promised Messiah. They did 
not see the glory of the Cross. They were unable to under- 
, stand and appreciate the honour which was conferred upon 
Jesus in His being appointed to taste death as the Saviour 


and Sanctifier of sinners. They were unableto comprehend 
how it was consistent with the character of the First Cause | 
and Last End of all things either to permit or to command 3 
His Son to pass through a curriculum of suffering and : 
temptation as a qualification for office as the Captain of F 


Salvation. In this respect they were like the apostles in 
the days of their disciplehood, who, having confessed their 
faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
were utterly confounded when they heard their Master 
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immediately after go on to tell “how that He must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things,’’ and even be put 
to death. The pains taken and the ingenuity displayed by 
the writer in endeavouring to make it clear that suffering, 
or death, was for one reason or another a necessary ex- 
perience of one occupying Christ’s position, shows how 
much his readers stood in need of enlightenment on the 
subject. 

(38) The third stumbling-block in Christianity to the 
mind of the Hebrews was the absence therefrom of a priest- 
hood, and a sacrificial ritual. For that Christ was at once a 
Priest and a Sacrifice, they do not seem to have been able to 
comprehend, or even to imagine. Their ideas of priesthood 
and sacrifices were legal and technical. A priest was aman 
belonging to the tribe of Levi and to the family of Aaron, 
physically faultless, whose business it was to offer in behalf 
of the people the blood of bulls and goats as a sacrifice for 
sin. Of course Jesus could lay no claims to a priesthood of 
that sort. He was not of the tribe of Levi, or the house 
of Aaron, and He had nothing to offer—nothing, that is, 
which the legal mind could regard as a victim. And of any 
other priesthood than the legal, men accustomed to Levi- 
tical rites doubtless found it difficult to form any conception. 
A priest without priestly robes, and visible materials of sacri- 
fice such as oxen, sheep, and goats, was to them a shadowy, 
unreal being. The author of the Epistle was well aware 
that such was the feeling of his readers; his whole manner 
of treating the subject betrays consciousness of the fact. 
Thus when he introduces a reference to the royal priesthood 
of Melchisedec to show them that a priesthood other than 
legal was recognised in Scripture and to help them to rise 
up to the thought of the spiritual, eternal, priesthood of 
Christ, he cannot refrain from giving expression to a feel- 
ing of irritation, as if conscious beforehand that he will not 

-gucceed in carrying their intelligence and sympathy along 
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with him. He feels it to be a hard, thankless task to set 
forth such lofty truths to dull, custom-ridden, mechanical 
minds. 

Such being the situation of the parties addressed, it is 
easy to see what must be the character of a writing de- 
signed and fitted to conduct afflicted and doubting Christians 
through the perils of a transition time. It must be a 
composition combining argument and exhortation, now 
expounding or proving a great spiritual truth, now turning 
aside to utter a warning, or bringing to bear on heavy- 
hearted men practical considerations of a cheering, inspiring, 
comforting kind. Such accordingly is this Epistle. It is F 
not a mere dry theological treatise, though it certainly begins 
in an abstract theological manner without preface or salu- 
tation. It is what it is called in the superscription in our 
English Testament, an epistle or letter, wherein the writer © 
never loses sight of his readers and their perilous condition, 
but contrives to mingle argument and exhortation—the 
theoretical and the practical, so as to be at every point in 
contact with their hearts as well as their intellects. He 
does not give his theology first and thereafter its appli- 
cation; theology and counsel are interwoven throughout 

- the web of the writing, so as to give to the whole the | 
character of a ‘‘ word of exhortation.”’ 

3. The theoretical section of the Epistle, however, may 
be looked at apart, and the question asked, What does it 
teach ? What conception of the Christian religion does it Z 
embody? That is the question to which we have now, at 
last, to turn our attention. 

This section may be viewed either in relation to the 
occasion of its being written, or abstractly and per se. 
Viewed in this latter way it shows us the author’s own __ 
mode of conceiving Christianity ; viewed in the former it 

<_ e shows us the method which he pursued to bring others to — 
+ his way of thinking. In the one aspect it is a dogmatic 
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treatise, in the other it is an apologetic treatise. The 
qaestion we propose to consider thus resolves itself into 
two: What is the author’s own idea of Christianity? and, 
What is his method of insinuating it into minds prepos- 
sessed with beliefs more or less incompatible therewith ? 
The author's own idea. He regards Christianity as the 
perfect, and therefore the final, religion. It is perfect be- 
cause it accomplishes the end of religion, and because it 
does this it can never be superseded. Nothing better can 


_ take its place. But what is the end of religion? To bring 


men nigh to God, to establish between man and God a 
fellowship as complete and intimate as if sin had never 
existed. This accordingly is what the writer of our Epistle 
emphasizes. Christianity for him is the religion of free, 
unrestricted access to God; the religion of a new,’everlast- 


ing covenant under which sin is completely extinguished 


and can act no longer as a separating influence. This 
thought runs like a refrain through the Epistle. It appears 
first distinctly in the place where Christ the High Priest of 
the New Testament is called a forerunner (vi. 20). Where 
the High Priest of the new era can go, we may follow, 
in contrast to the state of things under the old covenant, 
according to which the High Priest of Israel could alone 
go into the Most Holy Place. The thought recurs at 


vii. 19, where the Christian religion is in effect charac- 


terized as the religion of the better hope, because the 
religion through which we draw nigh to God. The same 


great idea lurks in the puzzle concerning the altar of | 


incense whose position in the tabernacle it is impossible 
to define (ix. 4). It belonged to the place within the veil 
in spirit and function, but it had to be without for daily 
use, in connexion with the service carried on in the first 
compartment. The source of this anomaly was the veil, 
whose very existence was the emblem of a rude, imperfect 


religion, under which men‘ could not get nigh to God. 
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Finally, how prominent a place the idea held in the 
writer’s mind, appears from the fact that when he has 
finished his theoretic statement he commences his last 
exhortation to his readers in these terms: ‘‘ Having there- 
fore, brethren, liberty to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus, by a new and living way which He hath conse- 
erated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh ; 
and having an High Priest over the house of God; let us 
draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith” 
(x. 19-22). 

This positive idea of the Christian religion contains an 
implicit contrast between it and the Levitical religion. The 
writer thinks of the latter as a religion which failed to 
accomplish the end of religion, and kept men or left them 
far off from God. Many things about it were to his view 
significant of this radical and fatal defect, but chiefly the 
veil dividing the tabernacle into two compartments,—an 
outer chamber accessible to the priests for the performance 
of their daily service, and an inner chamber accessible 
only to the high priest, and even to him only once.a year 
and after the most careful precautions. That veil ~prohi- 
bitory and minatory was the emblem of a religion which 


taught a negative idea of Divine holiness, presenting God — 


as saying: Stand off, I am unapproachably holy; and left 
the conscience of the worshipper unpurged, so that he was 


afraid to come near. As such the veil was a prophecy of 


transiency in reference to the system with which it was 
connected. Forno religion may or can endure which fails 
in the great end for which religion exists. Accordingly in 
the Hpistle the temporary character of the Levitical religion 


is proclaimed with emphasis and iteration. On the other 
hand, permanency is predicated of the Christian religion - 


with if possible greater emphasis and iteration. The 
burden of the Hpistle is: The Levitical religion for. a 


time, Christianity for aye. Of everything connected with 
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Christianity eternity is predicated. The salvation it pro- 
vides is eternal, its priesthood is for ever, the great High 
Priest possesses the power of an endless life, and by the 
offering of Himself through the eternal Spirit obtained 
eternal redemption for us. Those who believe in Him 
have the promise of an eternal inheritance. The new 
covenant is everlasting. 

The contrast between the Levitical religion and Christi- 
anity in the essential vital point—the establishment of real 
unrestricted fellowship between man and God—naturally 
suggests the method of contrast generally as a good one 
for the apologetic purpose in hand. The central defect 
may be presumed to imply defect at all points, and on 
inquiry the fact will probably turn out to be so. Accord- 
ingly the writer adopts this method, and institutes a series 
of comparisons so managed as, while duly and even gener- 
ously recognising whatever was good in the old system, 
to mark it indelibly with a stamp of inferiority. The first 
point of comparison that would naturally occur to the 
mind would be that of the priesthood. The Levitical 
religion had its high priest, with his gorgeous robes a 
very imposing figure. How about Christianity; can its 
superiority be demonstrated here? If not the case breaks 
down, for the whole value of a religion lies in its provisions 
for dealing with the problem of sin. The question of ques- 
tions is, Can it perfect the worshipper as to conscience ? 
Only where there is a perfect priest can there be a perfect 
religion. The writer will need all his skill to establish his s 
ease here. Not that there is any room for doubt to men 
possessing spiritual insight, but because he is writing to 
men who lack that gift, and to whom it is difficult to make ia 
it clear that Christ was a Priest at all, not to speak of 
His being the perfect Priest, the very ideal of Priesthood 


realized. 
A contrast between Christ and Moses might readily 
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suggest itself. To institute this contrast might indeed 
seem to be raising questions not vital to the argument. 
But there was room for relevant comparison here also. 
For Moses was the leader of Israel during the memorable 
epoch of her redemption out of Egypt, and Jesus was the 
Captain of a still greater salvation. The general resem- 
blance in the point of leadership might make plain some 
things incidental to the career of a captain. And if it 
could be shown that Jesus was greater than Moses it would 
prevent the prestige of the lesser leader from shutting the 
mind to the claims of the greater. 

Another contrast still was possible,—one that would not 
readily occur to us, but which lay ready to the hand of one 
writing to Hebrews familiar with the current views of 
Jewish theology. In that theology angels figured promi- 
' nently, and in particular they were believed to have been 
God’s agents in the revelation of the law to Moses and 


Israel. This view gave to that revelation a very august — 


and imposing character, through which the Christian reve- 
lation might suffer eclipse. A comparison between Christ 
and angels was therefore forced on a writer who desired to 
deal exhaustively with the sources of anti-Christian pre- 
judices. He must show that Christ was higher in dignity 
than angels, that the word spoken through Him might 
receive due attention. 

These contrasts are all instituted in the Epistle, but in 
the reverse order. The most remote from the centre, and 
as we are apt to think the least important, comes first; and 
the most vital, last. First the agents of revelation under 


the two Testaments are compared; then their respective os 2 
Captains of salvation, and then finally their High Priests. 


It is shown first, that Christ is greater than angels as One 


who speaks to men in God’s name; second, that He is 


greater than Moses as the leader of a redeemed host; 


third, that He is greater than Aaron as one who transacts ee a 
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for men in God’s presence. The argument will unfold 
itself gradually and need not here be outlined. 

The opening sentences of the Epistle may be said to 
contain yet another comparison—between Christ and the 
Prophets, the human agents of the earlier revelation. This 
comparison is less developed and less emphasized, partly 
because the prophets were in the same line with Jesus, 
precursors rather than rivals, preaching the gospel of a 
Messiah and a Divine kingdom before the epoch of fulfil- 
ment, pointing on to that epoch and making no pretence to 
finality; partly because they were men, not angels, less 
likely to become the objects of an overweening idolatrous 
esteem. But there is a latent contrast here also, as we 
shall see. The revelation of the Son was the natural and 
needed complement of prophetic revelation. 

Taken as a whole, the Epistle, in its apologetic aspect, is 
a masterpiece, meeting effectually a most urgent need of the 
early apostolic age, and in its general principles, if not in 
all its arguments, of perennial value to the Christian 
Church. At transition times, when an old world is passing 
away and a new world is taking its place, it is ever the 
fewest who enter with full intelligence and sympathy into 
the spirit of the new time. The majority, from timidity, 
reverence, or lower motives, go along with the new move- 
ment only with half their heart, and have an all but in- 
vincible hankering after old custom, and a strong reluctance 
to break with the past. Christ signalised and also kindly 
apologized for this conservative tendency when He said, 
“ No man having drunk old wine desireth new, for he saith, 
the old is good.” For such half-hearted ones, rife in a 
transition time, a prophet is needed to interpret the new, 
and a literature of an apologetic character, vindicating the 
rights of the new while knowing how to recognise the 
worth of the past. Such a prophet was the writer of this 
Epistle, and such a literature is preserved for us therein. 
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It is the only piece of writing in the New Testament of a 
formally and systematically apologetic nature. Elsewhere 
are to be found ideas helpful to Christians passing through 
a transition time, notably in the Pauline Epistles. But the 
stray apologetic ideas occurring in these Hpistles, though 
valuable, were not sufficient. A more detailed and elaborate 
theology of mediation was wanted to accomplish the work 
of making Jewish believers Christians who did not look 
back. Paul did not go sufficiently into particulars; he 
spoke of the law too much as a whole; a proceeding quite 
natural in one who had passed through his experience. He 
had tried to make the law everything, and having failed, 
he swung to the opposite extreme and pronounced it 
nothing. That salvation could not come through legalism 
needed no proof for him, it was axiomatically clear. It 
was enough to say oracularly, ‘‘ By the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.” 

That might be enough for Paul, but it was not enough 
for ordinary men who lacked his intense experience, clear 
insight, and the thoroughness which can follow to their 
last consequences accepted principles. A more detailed, 
shall I say more patient, less impassioned apologetic was 
wanted to carry the mass of Jewish believers safely through 
the perils of a transitionary period. It was not enough to 
say: Christ is come, therefore the legal economy must take 
end; it was needful to point out carefully what men had 


got in Christ—not merely a Saviour in a general way, but ~ 


the reality of all Old Testament symbols, the substance 
of which legal rites were shadows; to demonstrate, in 
short, that not grace alone but truth had come by Christ, 
truth in the sense of spiritual reality. Paul insisted mainly 
on the grace that came by Christ. It was reserved for the 


author of our Epistle to insist on the truth. Paul had not ~ . 
indeed altogether overlooked this aspect. His Epistles con- — 
tain hints of the doctrine that the Levitical rites were — 
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shadows of good things to come, as in the significant 
passage, “Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.” But 
the hints remain undeveloped. Of what splendid develop- 
ments they were capable, appears in our Epistle, where the 
Melchisedec Priesthood of Christ is unfolded with such 
subtlety of argument and elevation of thought as awaken 
the admiration of all. 

If the view prevalent in the Eastern section of the early 
Church, that Paul was the author of our Epistle, were 
true, then we should have to say that in it he performed 
a service which he had not had leisure or occasion to render 
in any other epistle. But the Pauline authorship seems 
destitute of all probability. A priori it is unlikely that the 
man who wrote the recognised Pauline Epistles should be 
the man to achieve the task prescribed to the writer of this 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is seldom given to one man 
to do for his age all that it needs. Paul surely did enough 
without claiming for him everything. Moreover the style, 
the temperament, and the cast of thought characteristic 
of this Epistle are markedly different from those traceable 
in the letters to the Galatian, Corinthian and Roman 
Churches: The difference in style has been often com- 
mented on, but the contrast in the other respects is even 
more arresting. The contrast has its source in diversity 
of mental constitution and of religious experience. Paul 
was of an impetuous, passionate, vehement nature; hence 
his thought rushes on like a mountain torrent leaping over 
the rocks. The writer of our Epistle is obviously a man 
of calm, contemplative, patient spirit, and hence the move- 
ment of his mind is like that of a stately river flowing 
through a plain. Their respective ways of looking at the 
law speaks to an entirely different religious history. The 
law had been to Paul a source of the knowledge of sin, 
an irritant to sin, and a murderer of hope; therefore he 


ascribed to it the same functions in the moral education 
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of mankind. The writer of our Epistle, on the other hand, 
appears to have gained his insight into the transient cha- 
racter of the Levitical religion and the glory of Christianity, 
not through a fruitless attempt at keeping the law with 
Pharisaic scrupulosity, but through a mental discipline 


enabling him to distinguish between symbol and spiritual 
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reality, shadow and substance. In other words, while Paul 
was a moralist, he was a religious philosopher; while for 
Paul the organ of spiritual knowledge was the’ conscience, 
for him it was devout reason. 

One reason which induced the ancients to regard Paul 
as the writer, and which is still not without its influence on 


opinion, was the wish to have for so important an Epistle 


a worthy, and in view of the question of canonicity, an 
apostolic author. And it is certainly very remarkable that 
the authorship of so valuable a writing should be unknown. 
And yet on the other hand it seems fitting that the author 
of an Epistle which begins by virtually proclaiming God 
as the only speaker in Scripture, and Jesus Christ as the 
one speaker in the New Testament, should himself retire 
out of sight into the background. Was it not meet.that 
he who tells us at the outset that God’s last great word 
to men was spoken by His Son, should disappear like a 
star in the presence of the great luminary of day? Was 
it not seemly that he who wrote this book in praise of 
Christ the Great High Priest, should be but a voice saying 
to all after-time, “This is God’s beloved Son, hear ye 
Him,” and that when the voice was spoken he should 
disappear with Moses, Aaron, and all the worthies of the 
old covenant, and allow Christ Himself to speak without 
any medium between Him and us? ‘‘ When the voice was 


past, Jesus was found alone.” So it was on the hill of : 


transfiguration, so let it be with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Let us be content to remain in ignorance of its author, 
and seek the knowledge of his mind. 
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The canonicity of the Epistle is entirely independent ol 
the question of authorship. It depends on canonical fuwnc- 
fion. That the Epistle performs an important function in 
the organism of New Testament literature is self-evident, if 
the views presented in the foregoing pages as to its charac- 
ter and aim be correct. 

A. B. Bruce. 


JEWISH CONTROVERSY AND THE “ PUGIO 
FIDEI.” 


(Conclusion.) 


WE now come to the accusation against the Pugio, which 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy divides methodically into three classes. 

I. Six proofs of forgeries pure and simple. 

1. The Midrash of R. Moses quoted in the Pugio (p. 354) 
is here composed of two different Midrashic pieces. In 
the first, as Dr. Schiller-Szinessy rightly points out, there is 
an even better reading in the Pugio than in our editions. 
The editions have Jeremiah xxx. 21, whilst the Pugio gives 
22 as well; hence it is pronounced a forgery. Why so? 


- Do we not find that scribes abridge quotations and others 


write them in full? The following passage in the Pugio, 
is fathered, according to Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on R. Huna, 


who said it in the name of R. Iddi; butif it is so, Herr 


Epstein rightly observes that the author of the Pugio must 
thave been an eminent Talmudic scholar, as he knew of these 


_ two names, which are seldom found together. Indeed, Dr. 


Schiller-Szinessy has misunderstood altogether the words 
of R. Huna; for the latter does not apply geber (Jer. xxxi. 22) 
to the Messiah, but hadashim as in the following passage of 
Psalm ii. 7: This day I have begotten thee, found in the 


Midrash Tillim. There the creation of the Messiah is called 
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a new creation, as is the case in R. Moses had-Darshan’s 
passage. Thus the following, from Judges y. 8, “« legit 
Deus nova” (A.V., They chose new gods), refers also to the 
Messiah. Moses put together two Midrashic passages for 
his purpose, like other later Midrashic authors,’ and Martini 
also had a right to do the same, without being on that 
account a forger. Moses does not apply the passage of 
Jeremiah to the Virgin, but Martini does, and makes no 
mystery of it that it is his own interpretation.” The sneer 
of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy at Martini, because he did not know 
how to translate the words Dw ONIN (Jud. v. 8), is 
somewhat out of place, since all commentators and exegetes 
are in the same case. 

2. P. 397. The passage about the ten kings. In the 
Targum and Pirge of R. Eliezer the ninth king is the 
Messiah and the tenth is God; in the Midrash of the 
Pugio, quoted in the name of R. Moses had-Darshan, the 
ninth king is Vespasian, and the tenth is the Messiah, 
identified with God Himself. ‘“ But,’ says Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, “such cannot be true when fathered on old 
Jewish tradition.” Still, as Herr Epstein points out, the 
Midrash of the ten kings, edited from a Parma MS.,3 
mentions Vespasian, and thus the Messiah must be the 
tenth king. Why should R. Moses not have had a simi- 
lar text as the MS. of Parma? We mention, by the 
way, that Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s argument to the effect 
that from 1 Corinthians xv. 28 we may conclude that the 


1 Dr. N, Briill’s Jahrbiicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, viii. (1887), 
p. 124 seqq. 


2 ae passage is already mentioned in Controversies of the Twelfth Century 
(see p. 94). end 
8 Bibliotheca Haggadica, ed. by Chajim M. Horowitz. Frankfurt am Main, 


1881; i. pp. 388-55, The word ‘}»wnn (p. 55) ought to be “WYN: since. 


Alexander is the eighth king, Vespasian the ninth, the last, the Messiah, must 


be the tenth king. Curiously enough, this Midrash ends with the following — — 


words: 9319) wrown oa oD TINT WON 99 WApN) maw. ppb YP?) 
(comp. Pugio, p. 877). 
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Midrash on the ten kings was already known in the middle 
of the first century A.D., is rather arbitrary. 

3. P. 421. Martini translates 109 TWDbn by docet 
docendum, rightly, although not elegantly, and he does not 
give it as an interrogation. To say that the passage is 
a shameful concoction is rather hasty, since we do not 
possess the Midrash of Moses had-Darshan, to whom Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy attributes an enlightened mind, without 
having the opportunity of reading his writings. We confess 
that it is indeed strange that Yhvh should be the name of 
the Messiah; but Moses of Narbonne is, to judge from the 
fragments of his Midrash, sometimes astonishingly strange. 
Still he is certainly not more strange than the Zohar, 
which Dr. Schiller-Szinessy considers genuine. In late 
Midrashim it is indeed mentioned that the Messiah is 
called Yhuh.! 

4. P.759. Concerning the Redeemer having no father, 
with reference to the Midrash on Lamentations v. 2, Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy says the chief force of the passage consists 
in the omission of the ON), ‘‘ and mother,” and that goel, 
redeemer, is applied to the Messiah. Well, Abrabanel had 
also the reading of this Midrash without DN), and goel is 
applied in the earliest Midrash to the Messiah. . 

5. P. 866. By Siphre Martini means Thorath Kohanim 
or the Stphro® (comp. p. 732). Dr. Schiller-Szinessy says 
of this passage, “‘ Up to a certain point it certainly is to be 
found in Siphro.” He admits also that there are variations 
in the quotation of it by various authors. Why then 
should Martini not have had an annotated copy, containing 
the variations he gives? Does Dr. Schiller-Szinessy forget 
that there was a Siphro of another kind?* Why could 
Martini not have had this before him? Surely Martini 


1 See, A. Epstein in the Beth Talmud, V. pp. 160 and 212, 
2 Or Siphra. 
8 pyins oD Sy SBD. 
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wrote for the Jews, and he knew well that they would 
detect his forgery if it were not found in their books. 
Besides, the substance of this passage is to be found in 
other books, from which Martini could have taken it 
without forging. Pugio, p. 585; Pesigtha Rabbathi, 387; 
comp. also Zohar, § op. Besides, according to Herr 
Epstein, Lorca has the same passage from the Siphra. Don 
Vidal Ferrer in his reply does not contest the authenticity 
of it, as he does in many other instances.! 

6. P. 877. Here Martini quotes a Midrash with an 
additional passage, saying, Hucusque glossa. On this Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy says: ‘“‘The Hucusque glossa is doubly 
untrue, for in lieu of the genuine piece a substitution is 
made.” That is illogical. If Martini had intended to 
forge, he would not have said it was a gloss; it is because 
he found in his copy a gloss that he says so. How many 
glosses have entered into our present editions and MSS. 
of the Midrashim ? 

II. Six proofs of the ignorance of the translators pure 
and simple. 

Of 1, I have disposed elsewhere.* 2 and 4 are excused 
by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy himself, since Jewish scholars 
have made the same blunder. 3. Martini translates W2 
(Hos. ix. 12) by incarnatio mea, whilst every child, says 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, acquainted with Hebrew knows that 
it means ‘‘ When I depart from them.” Martini had cer- 
tainly the Vulgate at his disposal, where he found and gave 
the right translation in recessw meo (p. 697). But for his 
purpose he took the word as Wa, “my flesh” (so it is 
rendered by LXX. and Theodotion), to which Dr. Schiller- 


-Szinessy would not have objected if he had found it in a 
Midrash with the introductory words, "PN ON, “do nob 


read so, but so.” 3 


1 See p. 193. * The Academy, September 17, 1887. 


> It was taken, for controversial purpose, in the same meaning inthe eleventh _ 
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4b. P. 859. Martini translates his passage as he found 
it in his MS. That two words were transposed in it did 
not concern him, for notwithstanding the nonsense thereby 
produced, like an orthodox Jew, he does not admit any 
scribes’ blunders in holy books. 

5. P.861isa mistake; but perhaps Martini had ;Ww27 
in his text. Besides, there were no Buxtorf’s, no Levy’s 
Dictionary as yet. The same is the case with 6, where 
Martini found 5, and translated accordingly. We admit 
that he was not critical; but for all that he was neither 
an ignoramus nor a forger. How many responsa have been 


written by rabbis on difficult passages which could have ~ 


been settled if they had had the right reading ? 

III. Siz proofs of forgeries and ignorance combined. 

1. P. 277. Martini mentions the reading N23 (Ps. xxil. 
17), for “083, as a Massoretic gloss, rubricated under the 
§ of O5ID Pp, and reported from the Midrash of R. 
Moses had-Darshan. Now it is true that in the Massoretic 
rubric in our editions ND is not to be found. But where 
is the proof that Moses had-Darshan did not give it? We 
know that he reported variations in the Pentateuch! of 
which we otherwise know nothing; why then should he 
not have variations in this Massoretic §? At all events 
there is a Massoretic gloss on 8) which is not quite 


clear, and early translators read accordingly. What Dr. 


century, or even before. Judah Hadassi (see p. 95) says, in the expurgated 
§ 102, the following: JoDyd wan wm Poon omdwn pady yay wy 

yea sD ntNd yg9N5 yy DN DAD MDD JNAIND BN DAN 427 DAN 
aya wad mdssn 9D pind nn “iva ond (according to the Oxford MS., Cata- 
logue, No. 2371). 

1 See Herr A. Epstein’s article in the Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. w. Wiss. der 
Judenthums, 1885, p. 295. Lorca (see p. 192) has also S83 DMD pipn, 
according to Herr Epstein’s information. It is clear from Azariah de Rossi 
(D°*Y TN, chap. 15) that the O° 51D {3pN varied in different authors. See 
also A. Geiger, Urschrift (Breslau, 1858), p. 8309 seqg. Martini quotes from 
Ben Ascher’s p)1p7, which varies in the MSS, (see the edition by Baer and 
Strack, Leipzig, 1879). 
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Schiller-Szinessy means by reproaching Martini for trans- 
ting ND by foderunt, which means “‘ digging,” as well as 
yiercing, we cannot understand. On this particular point 
Solomon ben Adret refutes a controversialist who adduces 
a proof from the Massoretic rule. The controversialist is 
no other than Martini, which is in direct contradiction 
with Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s statement that Solomon, out of 
orthodoxy, would not keep a heretical work like the Pugio 
in his house. We may draw the attention of Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy to the passages quoted by Dr. Graetz,! which will, 
we believe, convince him that Solomon ben Adret knew 
something of Martini. Why should Solomon be more 
orthodox than the Mishnah, in which it is expressly pre- 
scribed that the Jew should know what to answer to the 
Epicuros (or heretic), and therefore should be obliged to 
read heretical books. If Solomon did noté know Latin, he 
could find some one who did. As to aconnexion of Mar- 
ini with Fray Pablo, on which account Solomon would 
have objected to have the Pugio in his house, we have 
proved that there could have been none so far as << 
the composition of the Pugio.” 

2. P. 563. . Here Dr. Schiller-Szinessy exclaims: ‘‘Here 
is a passage which testifies no less to the incapacity than 
to the audacity of the forger. Can anybody who is in the 
least acquainted with rabbinical literature believe that any 
rabbi would teach so monstrous a piece of nonsense, ay, 
of idolatry, as is here attributed to R. Mosheh Had- 
darshan, that the Lord should have commanded the angels 
to worship the first man?” We quite agree with Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy about the nonsense; but what can we do? 
We find the same in the Prague MS., with only slight 
variations.® 


1 Op. cit., vii. p. 164 seq., and Dr. Perles in his monograph R. ee Abrae 
ham b. Adereth, etc., Breslau, 1863, p. 75, and the Hebrew part. 
5 See p. 103. 
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3. P.657. The Messiah is called ‘‘ peace,” as mentioned 
in the Midrash on Lamentations, according to Martini. 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy is again right in saying that it is not to 
be found in our editions and even in MSS.; but it is found 
in one of the small treatises printed with the Talmud called 
Pereg hash-Shalom. We cannot discuss here the age of this 
treatise, which Dr. Schiller-Szinessy supposes to have been 
composed at the end of the thirteenth century, and con- 
sequently to be contemporary with Martini, and to have 
been written perhaps by a convert! This must be left 
for another occasion, since it does not interfere one way or 
another with our argument.! Dr. Schiller-Szinessy says: 
“But one might ask, Why did the author of the Pugio 
Tider quote a passage from a book where it is not to be 
found, when he could have quoted it from a book where it 
is to be found? ‘To this we give the following answer. In 
the first place, because of the high antiquity and authority 
of the Ekha rabbathi, between the composition of which 
and that of Pereg Hasshalom, many centuries elapsed.”’ 
This, of course, will have first to be proved. But what 
is astonishing is, that while Dr. Schiller-Szinessy charges 
the author of the Pugio with ignorance, he yet gives him 
credit for knowing that the Midrash on Lamentations is 
of such a high antiquity, a knowledge which has only been 
acquired by modern criticism. In Martini’s time the Jews 


saw no difference of age between one Midrash and another. © 


It would be much more reasonable to say that Martini found 
the passage in question in the Midrash on Lamentations, 


gown avan Sy ayyd nawn voxbdo 1a 15 nny. The intro- 
ductory words in Martini, ‘‘ Says Joshua ben Nun,” are usually employed by 
Eldad the Danite, whose legends came to Kairowan, and from hence to 


Narbonne. 
We may merely mention, on the authority of Herr A. Epstein, that Nah- 


mani quotes the passage in question from an old source. He says in his 
;¥pN /D (MS.), chap. 2, the following: Dw WY FN TIN sosbam spy 9 DN) 
piby sw Ty a8 Toxow pid NIP] MwdD. Besides, the Targum on Isaian 
ix. 5 has already ‘“‘ the Messiah of peace.” 
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where a copyist might have introduced it, as is often the 
case. Orthe Pereg hash-Shalom might have been irregularly 
bound together with the Midrash on Lamentations, as is 
also the case sometimes in MSS. 

6. P. 852. The word WN is omitted, but given in the 
margin, probably froma MS. Why is it then a shameless 
forgery? As to ignorance in this passage, Martini errs with 
Jewish scholars, and to his application to the crucifixion 
he has as much right as any other writer who might ex- 
plain it with a view to his particular purpose. I should 
say that the Zohar, which is authentic in the eyes of Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy is no better than Martini. 

IV. Proof of the irreverence of the forger. 

P. 419. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy objects to Moses had- 
Darshan introducing the Messiah as ‘‘ loving the daughters 
of Israel’? ; so do we; but what can be done? it is the same 
in the Prague MS. Must this MS. become a forgery too?! 

We nowcome to the last point, that about the name of R. 
Rahmon, whose glosses are given in the Pugio. Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy is not the first to be puzzled by this strange name. 
The late Dr. Zunz, who according to Dr. Schiller-Szinessy 
did not read the Pugio, has a more complete list of the 
Rahmon quotations than himself. Dr. Zunz suggested, 


and we believe rightly, that the word Rahmon is a Hebrew — 


translation of the Aramaic 9x1, the name of an author 


who was in vogue with the Kabbalists of Catalonia in the 


thirteenth century. Azriel, the master of Nahmani, is the 


author of the Bahir,? and he often quotes ‘NDT; so does. 


the Zohar, the author of which was a contemporary of 
Martini. In the margins of the MSS. which the Jews 


had to give up to Martini, the glosses of a Rahmon might — 


TAS $D9n TONY Ss maga AMIS NUT TT JI Mw PIS TNs 
- + DWI N33 MANN. The Prague MS. has the passage on Gen. ii: 1, 


and the Pugio on Gen. ii. 9. Is this an argument for forgery, or for the use Dr 


of two different texts, 


* See Ivraclitische Letterbode (Amsterdam), vol. iii. p. 20, and above, p. 97. : a 
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thus have been found. These glosses are really of so 
little importance for Martini’s purposes, that he would 
not have cared to invent them if they had not been 
there.’ And had Martini intended to forge, surely he 
would have named a better known author, or not have 
given them at all as glosses. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy con- 
cludes dramatically: ‘‘This enigmatic Rachmon is no 
rabbi, but is none less than Rahmon, ¢.e. Ramon or Ray- 
mund, in full; Raymundus Martin himself, the supposed 
author of the Pugio Fidei in its totality! What would 
Zunz and Pusey, if they were here, say to this extraor- 
dinary dénowement !’? We suppose that they would be as 
much amused by the joke as we are. On the one hand 
Ramon would be transcribed }99, as in Nahmani’s contem- 
porary disputation, a word by the way which is genuinely 
Hebrew. If }39 is purposely given as jV2M, the latter 
name must have been of some notoriety, and if so, Dr. 
Zunz was right in comparing it with °819.?_ On the other 
hand, if the rogue and buffoon Pablo had been the author of 
the Pugio, we could understand how for the sake of a joke 
or of flattery, Martini might appear as Rahmon; but Pablo 
is now out of the question, and it is Martini who must 


1 Tt is true that the quotations from Rahmon on pp, 854 and 928 of the Pugio 
are strikingly adapted for Christian purposes. But is it not the same with the 
passage on p. 538, quoted by Dr. Driver in Tue Expositor, 1887, p. 267, note 1, 
which Dr. Schiller-Szinessy does not contest, probably because the substance 
of it is also to be found in the Midrash on Samuel, chap. 16? And how about 
the passage on p. 851, where the following words of the printed Midrash rabbah 
are quoted: ‘‘And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering and laid it upon 
Isaac his son” (Gen. xxii. 6), “like him who carried his cross on his. shoul- 
der”? Has Martini not a right to apply it to Jesus, although the Midrash does 
not mean it? If, by chance, the Midrash rabbah had been lost like that of 
R. Moses, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy would no doubt have proclaimed this passage 
as aforgery! Why, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy himself applies the passage in Isaiah 
lili. 8, “ And with the rich in His death,” to Joseph of Arimathea, of which no 
Jewish commentator ever dreamt, and which is even rejected by most of the 


Christian interpreters ! ; 
2 See also Beitrige zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, yon A. Epstein, Wien, 


1887 ; i. p. 110, note 2. 
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have invented the form Rahmon, 7.e. his own name. This 
is another dénowement. 

No doubt Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s article on the Pugio 
would have done great service to the critical study of the 
oook, had he not employed such animated language against 
Pablo Christiani,—who certainly was a fanatic, but neverthe- 
less not a rogue and a buffoon,—as well as against Martini, 
whom he accuses of ignorance. It would be going too far 
to say with Dr. Graetz that Martini understood Hebrew 
better than St. Jerome; but he must have known the 
language, having been one of the eight Dominican brothers 
who went to study Arabic, Hebrew, and Chaldee in the 
new school of Oriental languages instituted by Raymundus 
de Pefiaforte. Peter Marsilio (who wrote at the end of the 
thirteenth century) said of him:! “‘ Hrat frater iste dignus 
memoria fr. Raymundus Martini persona multum dotata, 
clericus multum sufficiens in Latino, philosophus in arabico, 
magnus rabinus et magister in hebraico, et in lineua 
chaldaica multum doctus, qui de Sobiratis oriundus nedum 
regi, verum 8. Ludovico regi francorum et illi bono regi Tuni- 
censi carissimus et familiarissimus habebatur [qui talentum 
sue scientie non abscondens duo opera fecit ad convinccn- 
dam perfidiam Judeorom, in quibus excellenter relucet sua 
sapientia. Fecit et diversa opera contra sectum Sarracen- 
orum, eloquentia plena et veritate fundata, ut merito cor- 
pore mortuus, deo vivus ejus memoria non deficiat Sana 
Most probably converted Jews were the teachers of Hebrew 
and Chaldee, and Pablo may have been one of them long 
before 1263. Martini made perhaps a dozen errors in the 
course of some hundred quotations, and on this account is 
charged with ignorance. If that however is to be the rule 
of judgment, very few scholars will be left for Oriental 


1See Die Entstehung der Universitiéten des Mittelalters bis 1400. Von.P. ag 


Henrich Denifle, p. 496, note 1104. 
? The words in [ ] were communicated tv us by Pater Denifle. 
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philology at all. Unfortunately the Midrash of Moses had- 
Darshan is at present lost, and we cannot compare all 
Martini’s quotations, but we have seen that where we have 
the means of confronting him with the remains of this 
Midrash he stands blameless. It is curious that most of his 
forgeries are reported to have been in this Midrash. Why 
did he forge on this and not elsewhere? Did he by chance 
know that this Midrash would be inaccessible to the Jews 
of the future in consequence of its loss? We have already 
mentioned the absurdity of forging his name under the dis- 
euise of Rahmon. As a matter of fact, Martini was neither 
ignorant nor critical, but he knew Hebrew and Rabbinical 
literature, and made a curious selection of the latter, for 
which alone he deserves the name of a learned man. The 
collection was made by him and not by Pablo who died 
four years before it was made. In order to judge Martini 
impartially, MSS. of the Pugio ought first to be examined ;! 
only so shall we ascertain whether he is correctly given 
in print, and possibly by this process the dozen not very 
grave errors alleged against him would melt into nothing. 
Perhaps the article promised by Father Denifle on the 
newly discovered book of Martini will throw some light 
on the Pugio also.*, Anyhow, the late Drs. Pusey and Zunz 
do not merit the reproaches of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy for not 
having read the Pugio, for as he himself will confess, he 


has judged the Pugio without having taken notice of what 


his predecessors have said. And why did a scholar, who 
blames his pupils for not following the Mishnah, transgress 
the Talmudic saying, ‘Do not reply to a lion after his 


‘death ”’ ? 


1 Through the courtesy of Pater Denifle, we are informed that there are 
MSS. of the Pugio in the libraries of Sevilla, the Escorial, Barcelona, and Tou- 
louse. There is also one in Paris. : 

2 Pater Denifle has had the goodness to inform me that this work of Martini 
is directed more against the Saracenes (Arabs) than against the Jews, Martini 
shows in it a remarkable acquaintance with Arabic writings. This work, as well 
as the Capistrum, were composed before the Pugio. 
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Soon after Martini (about 1336), another apostate with 
the name of Abner? or Alfonso of Valladolid, originated a 
disputation in that town, in which he naturally remained | 
victorious. Abner composed a treatise against the Agadah q 
with the title of Teacher of Justice,? which is only known 
by quotations, and two other works $s in Spanish with the ; 

_-—— tithe of. La Concordia de las “Leyes, and Libro de las 
Gracias. He also composed a refutation of Jacob ben 
Reuben’s Wars of God,’.which he translated into Spanish 
by the wish of the Infanta Blanca. In it is mentioned 
a ‘‘ History of Jesus,” * composed in the Jerusalem dialect 
(Aramaic). This is possibly identical with a fragment of 
a MS. found in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 
He also composed treatises in favour of astrology and fatal- 
ism, which, he says, were the occasion of his conversion, 
as well as some letters against the Jews. 

Nicolaus de Lyra, author of the Postils, composed a:so a 
controversial treatise in 1809 with the title of ‘‘De Messia, 
ejusque. adventu, una cum responsione ad Judeorum 
argumenta quatuordecim contra veritatem Evangeliorum.” 
Nicolaus is treated by the Spaniard Hayyim ben Musa, of 
whom we shall speak later on, as a Jew by birth, but it 

appears without doubt, from various passages of his book, | 
that he was born a Christian, more especially as he says 
that he knew only a little Hebrew. 

The sources of the accusations brought against the Jews, 
and of the defence they made, are now exhausted. Every 
possible Biblical passage was’ collected by Joseph Kimhi, 
Jacob ben Reuben, and Meir of Narbonne; Nicolaus of 
Paris and Paulus of Montpellier brought forward all the 
blasphemies which, according to them, are contained in the 
Talmud and the Prayer-Book; and Raymundus Martini 
called to his assistance the Midrashim, old and new, as 
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1 He is called jokingly WM AN “ father of darkness.” 
2 pty m9 3 See p. 91. 4 See p. 81, note 2, 
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well as the Targum and the commentators. The following 
disputations, official or unofficial, contain no new matter; 
there is only a change in the names of the adversaries, of 
the localities and of the titles of their productions. Some 
of the defences are more philosophical than others: that is 
all the difference between them. We shall therefore speak 
of them briefly, as they have been already mentioned above. 
The convert John of Valladolid, author of a work with 
the title of Concordia legum, held a disputation at Burgos, 
and later at Avila in 1375, where the Jewish opponent is 
called Moses Kohen of Tordesillas. His answers are in- 
corporated in a work entitled ‘“‘The Help of Faith.”! He 


has at the end a chapter against Alfonso (Abner). 


About 1380 Shem-Tob ben Shaprut composed at Tar- 
agona an enlarged edition of Jacob ben Reuben’s contro- 
versial work, with additional passages on the Agadah, and 


answers to Alfonso de Valladolid’s book, as well as to Pedro 


di Luna, afterwards Pope Benedict XIII. It is divided 
into fifteen parts, and bears the title The Tried Stone.’ 
The controversy is carried on between the Trinitarian and 
the Unitarian.2 Neither Moses nor Shem-Tob mention 
Martini, and they do not refer to the Midrashhic passages 
in the Pugio. 

The grammarian and mathematician, fProfeit Duran 
(Isaac Levi), of Perpignan, who was forced to become a 
convert and to remain a Christian for a short time, wrote 
after 1391 a controversial treatise under the title of Shame 
of the Nations,‘ and a satire in verse against some converts, 
which was commented on by Joseph Shem-Tob. About the 


same time the philosopher Hasdai Crescas of Saragossa — 


wrote a controversial book in Spanish, of which only the 


‘Hebrew translation exists, by Joseph ben Shem Tob.° 


1MD}DNN Wy (in MS.). The controversy is carried on between TDD the 
convert, and 12N10N the speaker. 2472 JAS (in MS.). 
ewhwon and Im. 4 oan nos. 5 See p. 194. 
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After the horrible massacre of 1399 in Prague, Lipman 
(Yom Tob) of Miuhlhausen, rabbi at Prague, composed his 
controversial treatise! against the apostate Pesah, whose 
Christian name was Peter. Lipman was remarkable for 
his time as a German Jew, who had read the New Testa- 
ment in Latin. 

We shall only mention the name of the ambitious Rabbi 
Solomon of Burgos, called as a Christian, Paulus de Santa 
Maria (about 1400), who wrote additions to the postils of 
Nicolaus of Lyra, in order to oppose even the study of the 
rabbinical commentary of Rashi, recommended by Nicolaus. 

In 1412, after the terrible massacre of the Jews in Spain, 
which produced wholesale conversions, the Pope Benedict 
XIII. (Pedro di Luna) ordered a disputation to be held at 
Tortosa, which was chiefly conducted by the convert 
Joshua Lorki (Lorca), called as a Christian Geronimo de 
Santa Fé. He mostly made use of Martini’s Pugio Fidet, 
in order to prove from Jewish writings the Christian 
dogmas, and repeated the accusations brought against the 
Talmud as being a blasphemous book. Amongst the 
Jewish rabbis who had to attend the meetings,~which 
lasted over a year (February, 1413, to November, 1414), 
was the famous Joseph Albo, author of the philosophico- 
theological book, called Iqqarim (or ‘‘roots’’). The de- 
fence was the same as on previous occasions, viz. most of 
the rabbis rejected the authority of the Agadah. Victory 
remained with force, and bulls and restrictive laws were 
revived not only against the Jews, but even‘against the 


, 


Marranos, or converted Jews, who were suspected, and not | 


without cause, of clinging in their hearts to the old faith. 
An increase of polemical literature was one of the results 
of this disputation also; Geronimo composed two works 
under the title of (1) Tractatus contra perfidiam Jude- 
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THMSIF 'D, to be distinguished from an older treatise with the same title. 4 


Both are to be found in Wagenseil’s Tela ignea Satane. © 
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orum et conzra Talmud; and (2) Hebreomastiz, which 
contains the agadic passages in favour of Christianity. 
This exists also in Hebrew (probably written by Gero- 
nimo himself in Hebrew), as we are informed by our 
friend Herr A. Epstein, who possesses a MS. of it, prob- 
ably unique. Its chief importance is for the criticism of 
the Pugio Fidei, of which Geronimo made free use, and 
more especially for the additional passages which are to 
be found there from the Midrash of R. Moses of Narbonne. 
It is however doubtful whether Geronimo had a copy of 
this Midrash. The Hebrew title of it is Sepher hap- 
Piqoorim,' ‘‘ Book of Apostasy”; and it was against this 
Don Isaac Abrabanel? wrote a refutation, and not against 
the Hebreomastiz, as we believed formerly. It was Don 
Vidal (Ferrer) who wrote against the latter, naming his 

book Qodesh hag-Qodashim. 
Many poems were also written at this time with a 
polemical tendency, but of rather a personal character. 
The following compositions are worth mentioning. Joseph 
Albo, whom we have already noticed, wrote in Spanish an 
account of his controversy with a great dignitary of the 
Church. Don David Nasi, teacher and frind of Bishop 
Francisco Bentivoglio, published a treatise, in which he 
proves from the New Testament the truth of Judaism and 
the inconsistent character of Christianity.‘ The author of 
a the first biblical concordance, Isaac ben Qalonymos of 
the family of Nathan (Bongodas) composed two polemical 
treatises,° and probably in order to make the Old Testament 
more accessible to Jews as well as Christians, both of whom 
naturally needed such a work for controversial purposes, 
decided upon the composition of his concordance. Isaac 
Nathan, as well as Joseph ben Shem-Tob, had frequent 


1 QMypaN 'D 2 See p. 194. “ 
; 3 pwoIpn wtp, in manuscript. 5 
- 415 Sy nytin, Frankfurt 4 M., 1866. 
me. 5 7D NMDA and pny? 7¥30, both lost at present, 
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intercourse with Christian notabilities, and were obliged 
to discuss religious matters. Joseph wrote a philosophical 
commentary on Profeit Duran’s satirical poem against 
conyerts,! in which he gives his own short disputation 
(p. 9), with a learned Christian against the doctrine of 
the Trinity as-a hypostasis of the Divine attributes. He 
refutes also the Christian application of Plato’s theory of 
ideas by Occam and by Raymundus Lull in his Philo- 
sophia nova. He translated also Hasdai Cresca’s Spanish 
controversy into Hebrew. 

Hayyim ben Musa, of Bejar, was another polemical author, 
who deserves to be better known than he is. He chiefly 
refutes Nicolaus de Lyra in his work called Shield and 
Sword He gives the following advice to Jews who have 
to undertake religious controversy. They should keep al- 
ways to the literal meaning of Scripture, and reject allegory, 
which latter is the Christian motto. 'They should not accept 
the Aramaic and Greek translations, which put weapons 
into the hands of the Christian controversialists. Finally, 
they should declare plainly that the Agadah has no authority 
in religious matters. Indeed, if these judicious rules are 
adhered to, no controversy is possible. The two Durans 
(Simeon and his son Solomon) at Algiers (both refugees 
from Spain) were the last authors of the Spanish school, 
unless we include in that school Don Isaac Abrabanel, 
who came from Portugal. Simeon’s theological work, 
Bow and Shield,’ has chapters on Christianity and Islam, 
where he takes up the defence of the Thorah against the 
objections of these two daughters of Judaism. He was very 
well versed in the New Testament writings, which he read 
in Latin or perhaps in the Hebrew translation of Shem- 
Tob ben Shaprut. Solomon Duran wrote a refutation 


NaN om by NS, Constantinople, 1570. 
2 MON jad, MS. See Dr. Gractz, Op. cit., viii. p. 430. 
3 {121 NWP, Livorno, 1785. 
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against Geronimo Santa Fé’s attack on the Talmud.! So 
did Don Isaac Abrabanel against Geronimo’s Hebrceomastix 
in Hebrew.? : 

Isaac Polgar and Joseph Shallum® composed Refutations 
against Abner’s* polemical writings. 

There were now no longer any Jews in Spain, Portugal, 
or France, who could be driven into controversy. The 
Inquisition had other methods to employ against the un- 
happy Marrancs than peaceful polemics. Torquemada and 
his allics had no desire to increase controversial literature. 
The chief centre of the Jews was now in the Turkish pro- 
vinces, where no controversy could be provoked by the 
Christians, in Poland, Austria, and Germany. Here it is 
true a convert of the name of Joseph Pfefferkorn, which he 
changed to Johannes on becoming a Christian, revived 
with the help of the Dominicans (about 1505), the old accu- 
sations against the Talmud and rabbinical writings, on 
behalf of which Reuchlin undertook a defence. No Jew 
was directly mixed up in this matter, and no disputation 
was arranged to take place; the controversy was confined 
to the Christians, and was conducted in Latin and in 
German.° 


In Italy, where no early controversy is mentioned, we find . 


in the fifteenth century a controversial treatise by Hljah 
Hayyim of Genzanno against the Minorite Francesco ; in 
the sixteenth century by Abraham Ferrussol of Avignon at 
Ferrara, Jair ben Sabbetai of Corregio, Leo of Modena, 


Solomon ben Moses ben Jekuthiel, and in the eighteenth 


century by Joshua Segre, and some other minor treatises.$ 


{ Printed as an appendix to his father’s work. 
2 nwid Niwyiw, Carlsruhe, 1820. 
3 MS. De Rossi, 533. 
4 See p. 190. 
8 Dr. Graetz, Op. cit., ix. p. 73, seqq. 
6 See our Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bod'eian Library, 1836, 
s, y. [13° (second index). 
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In Poland there was, in 1572, some friendly controversy 
between the Unitarians and two Rabbis which produced 
a couple of books: (1) one by Jacob of Belzig, which is 
known from quotations; and (2) another’ by the Karaite 
Isaac, son of Abraham Troki (of Trok near Wilna, com- 
posed about 1593). There is not much that is new here, 
all arguments against Christianity from the Old and New 
Testament being found in previous controversial books 
composed in Spain and mentioned above. But the Hebrew 
style of this book is more elegant, and it is written with 
more method than the older books of the kind. It had 
great success, so that it was translated into Latin, German, 
French and Spanish. It was admired by Voltaire, who 
says of the author:® Ila rassemblé sous cent propositions 
toutes les difficultés que les incrédules ont prodiguées de- 
puis. . . . Enfin les incrédules les plus déterminés 
n’ont presque rien allegué qui ne soit dans ce rempart de la 
foi du rabin Isaac’’; and Louis Duke of Orléans (died 1792), 
not being satisfied with the answer by Gousset, began more 
than one refutation of it, which however were left unfinished. 
With Isaac’s book the important controversial literature in 
Hebrew ends. 

Amongst the Marranos who took refuge in Holland we 
find some works in Spanish, by Orobio de Castro, under 
the title of Prevensiones divinas contra la vana Idolatria de 
las gentes, and Tratado en qui se explica la prophesia de la 
70 Semanas de Daniel, 1675; by Saul Levy Mortera, in the 
book, with the title of Providencia de Dios con Ysrael y 
verdad de la ley de Mosseh y Nullidad de las demas leyes; by 
Elie Montalto, on the 53rd chapter of Isaiah; by Abraham 
Ger (Pelegrino ?), under the title of Fortalezza del Judaismo 
y confusion del estraio, translated into Hebrew by Jacob 
Luzzatto; and by an anonymous author, the Fuente clara, 


1 Dr. Graetz, Op sit., ix. p. 490, seqq. 
2 De Rossi, Lebl. {ntirbristin~e, p. 45. 
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printed in Hebrew characters. There is also a work in 
Italian, by Judah Briel, composed in the year 1702.1! 

For 1800 years every word in the Bible has been turned 
and tortured for controversial purposes by Jews, Rabba- 
nites and Karaites, as well as by Christians. The Talmuds 
and the Midrashim have been accused of being blasphemous, 
and of containing indecent matter, and have been several 
times condemned to be burned. There have been whole- 
sale expulsions, massacres, and autodafés of the Jews in 
various parts of the world. Have those who tried in various 
ways to convert the Jews, succeeded in their task? No; for 
the Jews exist still, and are settled as peaceful and useful 
citizens in the lands from which they were once driven out. 
The drama is not yet finished; it still continues in some 
countries aS a comedy under the name of anti-Semitism, 
aud among the ringleaders are high dignitaries of the 
Church, whom we expect to preach the peace of religion, 
and semi-civilized, though eminent professors, whose duty is 
to educate as well as to teach. The fanaticism goes so far 
as to deny that Christians have received the Old Testament 
from the Jews,—to assert that Christians could dispense 
with it. The Jews, happily, have no longer to fear, even in 
barbarous and semi-barbarous countries, either wholesale 
massacre or expulsion. But they still suffer, and this is the 
last continuation of the controversies of the middle ages. 
The Talmud cannot now be burnt, it has been too often 
printed. But along with the rest of the rabbinical litera- 
ture it is attacked by those who know the least about it, 
and who use expressions of vulgarity which we should not 
expect from men of the lowest class. For such writers the 
prophecy of Zephaniah (iii. 9), ‘‘ For then will I turn to 
the peoples a pure language,” is not yet accomplished. 

A. NEUBAUER. 


1 See the preface of The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, ete., Oxford, 1877, 
and our Catalogue of Hebrew MS3. in the Bodleian, 1886. 
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Tue prophet Joel, though not difficult to translate, is not 
quite easy to interpret. There is a certain want of cir- 
cumstance and locality in the prophecy which has causec 
scholars to put very different constructions upon it. Some 
recent writers, indeed, have found the Book so vague and 
confused, that they have professed themselves unable to give 
any clear account of it. The points calling for attention 
are chiefly the following: (1) the general outline and con- 
tents of the prophecy; (2) its character, whether literal 
or allegorical; (3) the main religious ideas of the prophet ; 
and (4), finally, the age or date at which he lived. ~ a 

1. The Book consists of four chapters,—in the English : 
version of three, the third chapter in Hebrew being 
reckoned part of the second. It falls into two general 
divisions at chap. ii. 18: ‘‘ Then was the Lord jealous for 
His land.”” All that precedes this point consists of words 
of the prophet, descriptions of plagues and exhortations to 
repentance ; while all that follows is put into the mouth 
of the Lord, and consists of promises, partly of temporal 
and partly of spiritual blessings. The first division of the 
Book—the part spoken by the prophet—comprises two 
discourses, each of which, beginning with a graphic descrip- 
tion of a plague, leads up to an exhortation to repentance. 
The first discourse occupies chap. i.; the second, chap. i. 
1-17. The prophet’s object in both is to move his country- 
men to repentance, that the great set Scen of God might 
be removed from them. 

The words in which the prophet describes ae calamity 
which was the occasion of his er are something as 
follows: - ee 
“That which the shearer hath left, the swarmer hath el 
eaten; and that which the swarmer hath left, the licker 
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hath eaten; and that which the lickcr hath left, the con- 
sumer hath eaten.” 

The writer certainly refers to locusts. Whether he 
means to describe locusts in general by such names, men- 


‘tioning four kinds to express universality, or whether he 


means to describe the same swarm of locusts according to 
the advancing stages ofits growth, is not of much conse- 
quence to decide. The latter theory has been advocated, 
as by Credner in his Commentary, but has little probability. 
In another passage (ii. 25) the same names are used, but 
in a different order, and the plague is representcd as con- 
tinuing through several years. If the same swarm were 
spoken of in different stages it could not be said that what 
one stage had left another had eaten, because the swarm 
moves onward without returning upon its own track. The 
prophet uses the various names—all denoting locusts—not 
strictly to describe distinct classes, but to indicate that 
many and successive swarms have invaded the land; and, 
put into prose, his language means, What one. swarm hath 
left another hath eaten, and so on. 

In his first discourse, chap. i., the prophet gives a graphic 
description of the calamity, to impress the minds of his 
hearers and carry them forward with him to that public 
humiliation and supplication to God which he desires to 
see. The country is desolate, and all sustenance for man 
and beast has disappeared. First, he begins with that 
luxurious use of God’s benefits, which must now céase, 
but the cessation of which is the lowest form of calamity: 
“ Awake, ye drunkards, and weep and howl, all ye drinkers 
of wine, because of the new wine, for it is cut off from your 
mouth”? (vv. 5-7). Then he passes to that- which is a 
severer evil, to him and all religious men,—the interruption 
to the public service of God caused by the dearth and the 
devastations of the plague. This interruption of the fellow- 
ship between the land and Jehovah through the failure of 
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the sacrifices he throws into the figure of a young wife 
bereaved and in mourning. Addressing the land, he says, 
‘‘Tament, like a virgin girdeth with sackcloth for the hus- 
band of her youth.” The land is the virgin; the dreary, 
bleak aspect of it is the mourning which she wears. The 
bereavement lies in this: that through the cutting off of the 
meat offering and the drink offering the tokens of Jehovah's 
presence and favour, manifested in His acceptance of the 
offerings, have been removed ; communications between the 
land and its God have been broken, and the land is bereaved 
(vv. 8-10). Finally, the third thing to which the prophet 
passes is the use of God’s blessings for the sustenance of 
life, which now also must cease, and which is the sorest 
calamity of all: “‘Be ashamed, ye husbandmen, for the 
wheat and for the barley.” The whole face of things is 
changed; the grains rot under the clods, the granaries are 
fallen down, the land is muffled in sackcloth, and the ruddy 
countenance of joy herself is become white—joy is withered 


away from the sons of men. And, having reached this- 


climax, the prophet turns suddenly to the priests, bidding 
them consecrate a fast and cry unto the Lord, and himself 
dictating the words with which they are to go into God's 
presence: ‘‘Alas for the day! for the day of the Lord is 
at hand. Is not the meat cut off before our eyes? How 
do the beasts groan! The channels of waters are dried up, 
and fire has consumed the pasture-lands ”’ (vv. 13-20). 

The second discourse, chap. i. 1-17, follows the same 
lines as the first, consisting of a brilliant picture of the 
plague under which the land suffers, and ending as before 
with an earnest appeal to all classes to humble themselves, 
that if possible, even after things have gone so far (ii. 12), 


the judgments of God may be removed. While the first - 


discourse, however, dwelt chiefly on the desolation of the 


land from the locusts and drought—two plagues that usually — 


accompany one another—the second is mainly occupied 
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with a description of the attack of the locusts themselves. 
Their appearance is as the appearance of horses; their 
approach over the mountains sounds like the rattling of 
chariots, or the roar of a flame of fire, or the noise of a 
numerous people set in battle array. They run in the 
streets like mighty men, they keep their ranks like a disci- 
plined host, they climb the wall like men of war, they go up 
into the houses and enter the windows like a thief. And 
the Lord uttereth His voice before His army, for His host 
is very great—for the day of the Lord is great and very 
terrible, and who can abide it? And having drawn this 
alarming picture, the prophet exhorts his hearers: ‘‘ Yet 
even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto Me with all your 
heart, with fasting and with weeping, and rend your hearts 
and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: 
who knoweth whether He will not turn and repent?” 
And continuing his appeal he bids them call a solemn 
assembly of all the people, the old men, the children, the 
bridegroom and the bride, and let the priests intercede for 
the land: ‘‘ Spare Thy people, O Lord, and give not Thine 
heritage to reproach.” 

Such are the contents of the first half of the Book. 
Some modern writers find a great want of clearness in it, 
especially in the references to the day of the Lord, which 
they think is not kept distinct from the other calamity, 
the events and drought in chap. i., and the invading army 
in chap. ii. Now unquestionably the day of the Lord is 
connected by the prophet with the other plagues, but it is 
not confounded with them. These plagues are not the day 
of the Lord, they are but the heralds and omens of it, The 
day of the Lord is the moment when He grasps the reins, 


which He seems to have held slackly before, when the : 


currents of His moral rule, which had been running slug- 
gishly, receive a mysterious quickening, and the Lord’s 
work upon the earth is at last fully performed. Such a 
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day of the Lord has of necessity two sides. To the sinners 
in Israel and to Israel’s foes it is a day of darkness and 9 
terror; to them that look for Him it is eventually a day 
of gladness and deliverance, though to all the coming of 
Jehovah must have elements of terror. The advent of such 
a day was impressed on the hearts of men, but they were 
without knowledge of its time. They could only augur its 
approach from signs. Naturally any severe judgment or 
calamity awakened the thought of it, and it seemed the 
advanced post of the final terrors. Jehovah was near in 
the judgment, His goings might be heard, and speedily He 
would reveal Himself in His fulness. And therefore the 
prophet here connects the severe plagues under which the ; 
land lay in his time with that day: ‘‘ Alas for the day, for a 
the day of the Lord is at hand!” So far in chap.i., at 4 
least, there is no confusion. Equally distinct are the day | 
of the Lord and the tokens of its nearness in the beginning . 
of chap. ii.: “‘ Blow the trumpet in Zion, for the day of the 4 
Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand” (ii. 1). But in chap. 
ii. 10 the plague and the day of the Lord seem brought 
immediately together; for, after describing the assault of 
the army upon the city, the prophet says: ‘“‘ The earth 
quaketh before them, the heavens tremble, the sun and 
moon are darkened, . . . and the Lord uttereth His 
voice before Hisarmy; . . . for the day of the Lord is 
great and very terrible.” Now this darkening of the sun and 
~ .. moon is not to be rationalised into the effects upon daylight 
. produced by swarms of locusts in the sky, it is a sign of the 
near approach of the day of the Lord, though not identical 
with that day: ‘‘The sun shall be turned into darkness 
and the moon into blood before the great and terrible day © 
of the Lord come” (ii. 31, Eng.). That the plague and the : 
_ day of the Lord should be immediately connected is quite — : 
- natural. For these hosts of locusts were the army of the | - 
: Lord, as He Himself calls them, “ My great army, which i 
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have sent upon you” (ii. 25), and He was at the head. of 
the army, giving it command ; and thus there was virtually 
that presence and manifestation of the Lord, at least in its 
beginnings, in which the day of the Lord was verified. It 
may not be easy to say, in regard to chap. ii., whether it 
be a prophecy of a new attack or an ideal account of a pre- 
sent one; for the description has many marks of poetical 
exaggeration. But in any case, seeing the invading host 
was the advanced post of the great day, it can readily be 
conceived how the prophet’s imagination and presentiment 
should run out into a delineation of the day itself. 

And thus we reach the second half of the Book, chap. ii. 
18 to the end. This comprises a series of promises from 
the Lord, who is the speaker throughout. First, promises of 
temporal benefits, by which all the former calamities shail 
be reversed: ‘‘ Behold, I will send you corn and oil and 
wine, and ye shall be satisfied therewith. Fear not, O 
land, be glad and rejoice. Be not afraid, ye beasts of the 
field, for the pastures of the wilderness do spring. Be glad, 
the floors shall be full of 
wheat, and the vats shall overflow with wine and oil.’’ 
And, secondly, a promise that afterward the Spirit shall be 
poured out on all flesh, when all shall share the prophetic 
gift and be taught of God. And then shall come the great 


and terrible day of the Lord, ushered in by signs in heaven 


and in earth, the issue of which shall be that in Zion shall 


remain those that have escaped. 
This third chapter (ii. 28-32, Eng.) states the result 


. briefly; but one episode, contained strictly in the day .of 
the Lord, has to be drawn out in fuller detail, the judg- 


1 There is a promise that rain shall be given “‘ moderately ” (AGVie) ss in just 
measure” (R.V.), or, marg., ‘for righteousness.” The word gedakah is no- 
where else used except in an ethical or religious sense. The meaning here is 
probably ‘‘for”’ (in token of) righteousness, 7.¢. right standing before God, now 
restored. Comp. Job xxxiii. 26, “He restoreth unto man his righteousness’ 


(i.e. the man’s renewed health is God’s practical justification of him). 
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ment on the heathen. This judgment is represented in 
chap. iv. (iii., Eng.). They are brought together and judged 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, “Jehovah judges.’’ ‘The 
judgment is a reaping of a harvest, and a treading of the 
winepress, amidst manifestations of the day of the Lord. 
And the issue is again stated: Egypt shall be a desolation, 
and Edom a desolate wilderness ; but Judah shall dwell for 
ever, and Jerusalem to all generations. 

2. In regard to the literary character of the Book there 
used to be only two opinions, but to these there has lately 
been added a third of some interest. The three views are 
briefly : (1) That the prophecy is to be interpreted literally. 
The locusts in chap. i. are locusts; and the invading host 
in chap. ii., though represented with much poetical and 
pictorial rhetoric under the figure of a well disciplined 
force attacking a city, is also a host of locusts. This view 
carries with it the conclusion that the plague referred to 
was not future but present and experienced, and was the 
occasion of the prophecy; only the day of the Lord was 
really future. (2) The view has been prevalent, especially 
in ancient times, that the Book is allegorical, by locusts 
being meant heathen enemies of God’s people. The four 
swarms have been thought to refer to the four monarchies 
mentioned in Daniel, or at least to four great foes of the 
kingdom of God. On this theory the whole prophecy be- 
longs to the future of the prophet. (8) A recent theory has 


been advanced that the Book is apocalyptic. This class | 


of literature deals especially with the future destinies of 
the people of God, with the eschatology of the kingdom. 
Dealing with this, it enters many times a supernatural 
region, bringing agencies and forces into operation that 
hardly belong to the earth or the life of man, but are rather 


embodiments of spiritual powers, whether of good or evil. 
According to this view the locusts of chap. i. are certainly — 
locusts, but they are not the orthoptera of the desert, Warfp- -* 
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ing on the eastern wind, and darkening the sky of our 
natural day, they are apocalyptic locusts, belonging to the 
wonders of the time of the end, and crowding the atmo- 
sphere of the terrible day of the Lord. And the warriors 
of chap. 1. are neither locusts idealized nor yet human men 
of war, they are apocalyptic warriors, neither of the flesh 
of man nor beast. They belong to the terrible creations 
or manifestations of the last times. The idea of them may 
have been suggested by the northern host of Gog and 
Magog; but while the soldiers of Gog, however terrible, 
belong to this earth, these belong to another world. 

The last two theories agree in throwing the whole Book 
into the prophet’s future, the plague of chap. i. and chap. 
li. are alike yet to come in his view. There are several 
objections that occur to this opinion. It cuts off all occasion 
for the prophecy, and makes it a mere learned study or 
midrash on preceding prophetical literature. The general 
character of prophecy is so unlike this, that very’ good 
evidence would be required to sustain such a theory. Again, 
the impression produced by chap. i. is certainly that the 
calamity to which the prophet refers is one which those 
whom he addresses had experienced. He asks, “ Has this 
been in your days, or in the days of your fathers?” and 


bids his hearers tell it to their children, and their children to 


another generation. And when, at the end of the chapter, 
he exhorts the priests to lie all night in the temple in 
supplication, and bids them say, ‘‘Is not the meat cut off 
‘before our eyes? the seed is rotten under the clods, how 
do the beasts groan! the streams of water are dried up,” is 
_ it possible that the things spoken of are future or figurative? 
or when, in the end of the second address, he bids the people 
turn in penitence t» the Lord, saying, Who knows whether 
He will repent and return? is it probable that he is address- 
ing an imaginary audience, which shall live at some distant 


date? 
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The allegorical theory considers the warriors of chap. il. 
to be real soldiers, and the locusts of chap. 1. to be a figure 
for heathen invaders of the kingdom of God. The apoca- 
lyptic theory holds that the locusts and warriors are both 
supernatural beings, but quite different from one another. 
Now as to the last point, the Book seems unmistakably to 
identify the plague of chap. i. with that of chap.ii. In i. 11 
it is said, ‘The Lord uttereth His voice before His army, 
for His host is very great’’—that is, the warriors of chap. i. 
But in ii. 25 it is said, ‘“‘I will restore to you the years 
which the swarmer, the licker, the devourer, and the shearer 
have eaten, My great army which I sent among you.” 
Here the locusts of chap. i. are expressly identified with the 
army of chap. ii. If then the army of chap. ii. be identical 
with the locusts of chap. i., and the prophet’s two addresses 
be but rhetorical descriptions of the same plague, the 
question arises, Does he describe real warriors under the 
figure of locusts, or real locusts under the figure of warriors ? 
If we do the prophet the justice of allowing him to speak 
for himself, the answer cannot be doubtful. He says of the 
army of the second chapter that their appearance is-as the 
appearance of horses, and like horsemen so they run; they 
are as a numerous people set in battle array; they leap upon 
the city like mighty men, and enter in at the windows like 
a thief. No writer would tell us that horsemen were like 
horsemen, or thieves like thieves. And if these assailants 
are real soldiers, where is the blood which they shed, the 
captives they carry off, the flaming cities which they leave 
behind them? There is nothing of all this. The whole 
picture is merely the onward march of a host of insects, 
which nothing can resist, which rolls over fields and towns 


alike, crowding the streets and filling the houses—but doing | 
nothing else. And when the Lord promises to restore the — 
_ devastations inflicted by His great army, He does not 
engage to restore the captives whom they have carried off — 
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or rebuild the cities which they have ruined—He promises 
to restore the years which His army has eaten. Of course 
if the invaders were apocalyptic warriors, the ghosts of the 
hordes of Gog and Magog, they might come and go, and 
leave little trace behind them ; one hardly knows what effects 
to expect from them. And perhaps when they had come 
and disappeared, it could only be said of them with Macbeth, 
The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, and these are of 
them. 

3. The religious thoughts of the prophet are common to 
him with other prophets. If the prophecy were very ancient 
it would be interesting as being a kind of prophetic chart, 
which subsequent writers followed. Ifit be late, as modern 
writers are inclined to conclude, though it still has its 
interest, it loses the novelty and originality which would 
otherwise belong to it. 

The main thought of the prophecy is the idea of the day 
of the Lord, a point of a time in the history of the world 
at which the Lord Himself shall interpose, revealing Him- 
self as all that He is, and bringing to an end openly all the 
work which in more hidden ways He has been performing 
from the-beginning. ‘The day of the Lord is a day of terror 
and of blessing, the day of vengeance and the year of His 
redeemed ; its issue is the salvation of His people, and the 
destruction of all that disturb their peace. It is a sifting of 
His people and the judging of all their enemies round about. 
Most of the other thoughts of the prophecy arise out of 
this great conception ; for example, the idea of a pelétah, an 
escaped remnant, which shall constitute the saved at last. 
This idea is common to most of the prophets ; Isaiah in his 
first writing (chap. vi.) expresses it in the figure of a tree 


_ cut down, of which the stock remains with power to send 


forth new shoots. But each prophet, when predicting the 
destruction of the nation, predicts it with the reservation 
that the Lord will not wholly destroy His people—a 


Calvin felt, who remarked, “‘ Quia nihil certi constat satius 
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remnant shall return unto the Lord. Naturally in con- 
nexion with this the prophet gives prominence to the 
effective Divine call in salvation, saying, ‘‘ And the residue 
are they whom the Lord shall call’’ (ii. 82); and he gives 
equal prominence to the faith of men on the other side, 
‘‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 

Again he predicts more explicitly than others the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit, saying, that the Spirit shall be poured 
out on all flesh, and all shall prophesy and know the Lord. 
This is not a prediction of the event of Pentecost, but of 
the new order of things, of which Pentecost was the first 
great example. And when he says “all flesh,” though the 
expression is usual for mankind as a whole, his subsequent 
analysis of tthe phrase, ‘‘ your sons and daughters,” ‘‘ your 
old men and young men,” ‘‘ the servants and handmaids,”’ 
suggests that he merely meant to include all classes and 
ranks in Israel. The imagery of the prophet is common’ 
in other prophets, and has been imitated in the New 
Testament; thus, his delineation of the day of the Lord . 
reappears in our Lord’s last discourse (Matt. xxiv. 29), and : 
in the terrors that follow the opening of the sixth seal ~ 2 
(Rev. vi. 12). The figures of the harvest and the winepress 
are adopted in Rey. xiv. 14; that of the locusts in Rey. ix; 
and the image of the fountain going forth from the house 
of the Lord (Zech. xiii., Ezek. xlvii.) is reproduced in the 
river of the water of life (Rev. xxii. 4), 

Evidence for the age of the prophet is very uncertain, as 


est tempus quo docuit in medio relinquere.” On the other 
hand, Delitzsch has quite recently declared that the great 
antiquity of the prophecy is a “‘ certainty.’’ The difference 
of opinion that has prevailed-on the subject is extraordinary. = 
There is scarcely a point in the history, from the tenth 
century down to the year 400, at which the prophecy has __ 
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not been dated. And even more curious are the fluctuations 
of opinion observable in the same mind. In his Intro- 
duction Kuenen adhered to the opinion of Ewald, and 
placed the Book about the middle of the ninth century. 
In his History of the Religion of Israel, he threw Joel out 
of the list of witnesses who might be cited for the eighth 
century. In the later work, The Prophets of Israel, he 
dates the prophecy in the beginning of the sixth century, 
a few years before the exile; while his latest judgment 
is that the author was contemporary with Malachi. 

It is agreed among scholars that Joel must either be 
a very early or a very late prophet. Credner and Ewald 
placed him about 860, and the view was followed by many. 
It was observed that Joel makes no allusions to Assyria 
nor to the Syrians, both referred to by Amos; and the 
inference was drawn that he lived before Assyria became 
formidable, and at a time when Syria and Israel had not 
lately been in collision. Further he makes no mention of 
a king, representing the government as in the hands of the 
priests and elders. These two facts were supposed to point 
to the time of the minority of king Joash, who, as a child 
of seven years, was placed on the throne under the tutelage 
of the high priest Jehoiada, about 877. The weakness 
of the argument, however, is apparent. It derives any 
strength which it has from the assumption that Joel is an 
early prophet, and must be placed somewhere high up in 
the history, and here is a niche suitable. But it is easy 
to turn the argument round. If Assyria and Chaldwa are 
not mentioned, it may equally well be because they have 
passed off the stage of history as because they have not 
yet entered upon it. If no king of Israel is referred to, 


it is more likely to be because there was no king, and 
the government was really in the hands of the priestly 


nobles and the elders, as it was after the return from exile. 


Ewald relies upon the purity of the prophet’s style as an 
P 
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evidence of antiquity ; but the style is rather cultured and 

polished than powerful and original, and Reuss, who still 
adheres to the early date, confesses that the style is the 
only thing that suggests a later date to him. 

The only arguments available are some general conside- 
rations, the preponderating weight of which, however, is in 
favour of a late date. 

The prophet makes no allusion to Northern Israel, the 
people of God is Israel which dwells in Jerusalem. If the 
kingdom of the North had existed in Joel’s day we should 
have expected allusions to it, as in all the prophets who are 
known to be early. Further, the prophet makes no re- 
ference to the conflict between the true, spiritual worship 
of Jehovah and false worship; he mentions neither Baal, 
nor high places, nor idols, the work of men’s hands; 
although this conflict is just what fills the pages of all the 
earlier and even later prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. 
It would appear that in his day the opposition to the 
worship of Jehovah alone had been overcome in Judah. 
The prophet signalizes no great sins; such as idolatry, on 
the people’s part; they are sinful and need repentance, 
above all, there is need of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God, but the grosser sins attacked by earlier prophets 
do not seem to have been prevalent. It is doubtful if such 


a state of things existed at any time prior to the restoration “2 


from exile. : 

And with this later date agrees the great devotion which the 
prophet shows to the ritual. At whatever time the ritual 
law was given to the people, it did not succeed in master- 
ing their life till after the return. Joel regards the cessation 
of the ritual service as equivalent to a break in the union 
between the land and Jehovah. This is very unlike the 


way in which all other prophets down to Jeremiah speak a 


of the sacrificial service, 
The earlier oe all play the game of high Ponts 
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The occasion of their prophecies is something going on in 
the great world around, the menacing attitude of some 
foreign power, or the dangerous complications into which 
the State is bringing herself by alliances, or the hopes of 
freedom awakened by the combinations that are forming 
against some powerful oppressor such as Babylon. But 
the enemies of Israel alluded to by Joel are the petty tribes 
about, who do not threaten the existence or independence 
of the people, but make cruel raids upon their borders in 
order to recruit the slave market. The earlier prophets 
read the purposes of God, the nature of His Being, and the 
lessons of His providence in the great book of the history 
of the nations and their connexions with Israel; Joel has 
no such book before him, for Israel is no longer a nation, 
and he turns to the life of the community and its expe- 
riences under natural calamities, as drought and locusts, 
and reads lessons equally impressive there. 

Though the people appears long restored, the restoration 
was still very incomplete; but the people shall yet be 
gathered to their former home, and though the great day 
of the Lord shall try them, ‘“‘in mount Zion and Jerusalem 
shall be those that escape.” And the day of Israel’s re- 
demption shall be the day when their enemies shall perish. 
In the earlier prophets it is some individual nation that. 
is the foe of Israel, and on whom the vengeance of God is. 
threatened,.and thus the antithesis between Israel and the 
heathen is concrete and particular; but in this prophet the 


antagonism is generalized, it is between Israel and the 


world—“ all nations” are gathered together to be judged in 


the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
. : A, B. Davipson. 
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He lived in that strange twilight time when the old world 
was already dead and a new one waiting to be born. «It 
was an age when all the ancient barriers that divided men 
seemed silently to fall away, and the waters of Hast and 
West, the Orontes and the Tiber, flowed into the common 
basin of a brimming and eddying civilization. The conquests 
of Alexander had united the East into a culture half-Greek, 
half-Asiatic; and Rome, which seemed to itself to have 
annexed and subjugated this magnificent territory, was in 
truth being assimilated to it and absorbed. And under that 
strong and tolerant rule the old distinctions of national 
prejudice and national faith were passing away. The 
brighter stars in the heaven of polytheism, each of which 
had separately attracted the aspirations and guided the 
destinies of a particular people, now melted one by one into 
a pantheistic haze. And not all distinctions only but all 
contradictions met and mingled in the complex pressure 
of that fulness of time—republicanism and imperialism in 
politics, stoicism and epicureanism in philosophy, and in 
religion the crudest tradition on the one hand with a new 
mysticism or magic on the other—all interfused, and none 
victorious. For accompanying all this wealth of suggestion 
and alternative poured out before mankind, was a deep 
dissatisfaction with them all. Outwardly, there was a world- 
wide and unexampled prosperity; but under this secure 
splendour of the free and cultured class, there extended every. 
where the foul morass of slavery, festering and rotting from 
age toage. Yet as we read the literature of the time, the 
misery of the bondmen beneath is even less certain to us 
than is the despondency of the rich whom they served—the 
rich, smitten as they never had been smitten before with 
the curse of satiety. In the early days Homer and Hero- 
dotus reveal a world light-hearted as yet and in its youth — 
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—a world to which the knowledge of good and evil had 
scarcely come. But in the age of which we speak—the 
age culminating in Tacitus and Juvenal—the whole atmo- 
sphere even of metropolitan culture is quivering with a 
consciousness of misery and loaded with the sense of sin. 
In some year, to us unknown, of this the crowning slope 
of history, a man with Hebrew blood in his veins sat down 
to meditate in a city of the Eastern Mediterranean. He 
sat amid a glittering civilization which had oppressed and 
crushed the ancient hopes of his people. To a thinker in 
such circumstances scarcely any subject was possible except 


“ what a modern poet has called “the riddle of the painful 


earth.” And in the race to which our poet belonged, what 
had stimulated speculation from very early times was the 
practical paradox of life. ‘‘ Wherefore do the wicked 
prosper ?”’ they asked, and asked in vain ; and kept silence, 
while inwardly the fire burned. So it was with him who 
now in a later day sits down to write, and dates his medita- 
tive vision ‘‘in the thirtieth year after the ruin of the city.”’ 
This ruin of the city was not that of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The writer may indeed have lived so late as to be a con- 
temporary of the Flavian dynasty ; but in his book he goes 
back for his surroundings to the old days of the Exile, and 
stands a poor captive amid ‘“‘ the wealth of them that dwell 
at Babylon.” ‘‘And my spirit was sore moved, so that I 
began to speak words full of fear to the Most High.” The 
words full of fear were not the eloquent ascriptions of 
praise with which he opens, though some of them are 


striking, as when he says, speaking of the revelation on —— 


Sinai, that ‘‘ Thy glory went through four gates, of fire, and 


of earthquake, and of wind, and of cold.” They were rather 


his persistence in the daring challenge at the close. “ Are 
their deeds then any better that inhabit Babylon, that they 
should therefore have the dominion over Sion? . . . 


Thou hast destroyed Thy people, and hast preserved Thine 


aspiring to; and he does not deny it. Nor can he refute — 2 
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enemies, and hast made no sign.” But on this occasion the 
silence was to be broken. ‘‘ The angel that was sent unto 
me, whose name was Uriel,’—the same Light of God, 
whom Milton long after introduces to us, as Regent of 
the Sun—‘‘ gave me an answer.’ And the answer was 
that which in all ages has repressed the speculative audacity 
of man. ‘Thy heart hath gone too far in this world, and 
thinkest thou to comprehend the way of the Most High?” 
But the reply was firm, ‘‘ Yea, my Lord.” 


dis 
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“ And he answered me and said, I am sent to show thee three ways, 
and to set forth three similitudes before thee, whereof if thou canst 
declare me one, I will show thee also the way that thou desirest to see, 
and I shall show thee from whence the wicked heart cometh. And I 
said, Tell on, my lord. Then said he unto me, Go thy way, weigh 
me the weight of the fire, or measure me the blast of the wind, or call 
me again the hour that is past. 

“Then answered I and said, What man is able to do that, that thou 
shouldest ask such things of me ? 

*“ And he said unto me, If I should ask thee how great dwellings are 
tn the midst of the sea, or how many springs are in the beginning of 
the deep, or how many springs are above the firmament, or which are 
the outgoings of paradise: peradventure thou wouldest say unto me, 
[never went down into the deep, nor as yet into hell, neither did I 
ver climb up into heaven. Nevertheless now have I asked thee but 
mnly of the fire and wind, and of the day wherethrough thow hast 
gassed, and of things from which thou canst not be separated, and yet - 
zanst thou give me no answer of them. 

“ He said moreover unto me, Thine own things, and such as are 
grown up.with thee, canst thou not know; how should thy vessel then 
be able to comprehend the way of the Highest, and, the world being 
now outwardly corrupted, to understand also the corruption that is 
ayident in my sight P”’ 
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The way of the Highest—the whole ways of God with 
men, on the one hand; and the way the wicked heart 
cometh, or the origin of evil, on the other. Such were the 
hard and high matters which this thinker is charged with 


the eyer-recurring and baffling argument that even the ze 
smallest thing—the flower in the crannied wall, the apple _ 
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that tumbles from the tree—are to us absolutely incompre- 
hensible. He cannot refute it, and he does not attempt re- 
futation. But he does not retreat. He stands, Prometheus- 
like, upon the rock to which he is chained ; and the sternest 
and saddest of all those 
“ Grey spirits, yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, 


might have spoken to Heaven the words that follow. 


“Then said I unto him, 
“Tt were better that we were not at all, than that we should live 
still in wickedness, and to suffer, and not to Inow wherefore.” 


Into so brief an utterance is crushed much of the pain of 
many a generation in the past, and some of that which 
preys upon the heart to-day. Let us not forget that, with 
all its sullen honesty, and all its outspoken rebelliousness, 
it is spoken not away from but to a Divine messenger, and 
with a secret hope on the human side of the colloquy that 
the heavenly visitant may yet reveal the secret of the 
higher world. Uriel refuses; and his next voice is a warn- 
ing parable. The trees, he says, took counsel to make war 
against. the sea, that it might depart and leave room for 
more woods; and the floods took counsel against the forest, 
that it rather might yield and let the sea flow over another 
plain. “If thou wert judge, which of these wouldst thou 
condemn?’’ He answers that they have both devised a 
foolish thought. And the reply is only too-ready: ‘ Like 


as the ground is given unto the wood, and the sea to the 


floods; even so they that dwell upon the earth may under- 


stand nothing but that which is upon the earth, and He _ 
only that dwelleth upon the heavens may understand the 


things that are above the height of the heavens.’” Once 
more the gates of the unseen clash together, and shut us 
out with the poet-prophet who stood upright upon the 
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threshold, but ventures to stand no longer. Yet if he falls, 
he falls only upon his knees, and when he speaks it is in 
a tone of more passionate and prevailing entreaty. I have 
never read without deep emotion the words which follow: 


“T beseech Thee, O Lord, let me have understanding: for it was nob 
my mind to be curious of the high things, but of such as pass by 
us daily, namely, wherefore Israel is given up as a reproach to the 
heathen, and for what cause the people whom Thou hast loved is given 
over unto ungodly nations, and why the law of our forefathers is 
brought to nought, and the written covenants come to none effect, 
and we pass away out of the world as grasshoppers, and our life is 
astonishment and fear, and we are not worthy to obtain mercy. What 
will He then do unto His name whereby we are called? Of these 
things have I asked.” 


And the pathetic prayer is heard. Not indeed without an 
intimation that ‘‘the more thou searchest, the more thou 
shalt marvel,’ for this world (or gon, the word being used 
in the sense so familiar to us in the New Testament) can- 
not comprehend the good time to come. But something 
of the future “‘ the affable archangel’ promises to tell. And 
on the whole the coming vision is a dark one—dark, but 
with one flash of the brightest light across it later on. 
Whence comes the darkness? LEHvil, he says, was sown 
long ago, and the harvest of it must be cut down and swept 
away before comes the time of good. 


“For the grain of evil seed hath been sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much ungodliness hath it brought up 
unto this time? and how much shall it yet bring forth until the time 
of threshing come? Ponder now by thyself, how great fruit of wicked- 
ness the grain of evil seed hath brought forth. And when the ears 


shall be cut down, which are without number, how great_a floor shall 
they fill P” 


The appalling vision drives the inquirer out of his newly 
attained self-repression and modesty; for after asking, 
“How and when shall these things come to pass?’’ he can- 


not forbear his old de profundis sigh, ‘‘ Wherefore are our 
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days few and evil?’’ And Uriel’s answer, reminding “us 
that the sigh is older that the days of Jerusalem or of 
Babylon, reminds us also, as many things in this book 
do, that it has arisen in every later land and time. As 
we turn these ancient pages we seem to hear the muffled 
tread of the long procession of the generations of men, who 
have fallen like the leaves of the forest—fortes ante Aga- 
memnona, sages earlier than Thales, and lovers of wisdom 
before Pythagoras; young men with hope in their hearts 
and light upon their foreheads; old men who fixed their 
eyes upon a fast vanishing goal, and held it not too late 
to seek a newer world—all, whose names we know not, 
whose very existence we forget, with all their glowing 
visions, all their proud hopes, all their burning convictions, 
all their daring convictions: all perished and past, and 
mingled now in the undistinguishable dust of death. For 
what answer does the Hebrew sage report as made to him 
from above? ‘Did not the souls of the righteous ask 
question of these things in their chambers, saying, How 
long shall I hope on this fashion? when cometh the fruit 
of the floor of our reward ?”’ 

Hebrew speculation, we see, clings and eddies around 
righteousness and its hope of harvest. For it also has a 
harvest; and the answer made to its hope of fulfilment is, 
‘‘The day shall come when the number of the seeds is filled 
in you; for God hath weighed the world in a balance.” 
Then Esdras breaks in with the suggestion that it is our sins 
—that of his generation—which prevents the floor of the 


righteous from being filled with harvest. But even this 


penitential thought is gravely put aside by the anece There 
is a deeper mystery than that. ‘‘In the grave’’—the great 
unseen around us—‘‘ the chambers of souls are like the 
womb of a woman’’: those shadowy chambers make haste 


to deliver their burden, but they cannot till the appointed” 
time. So he again makes request, ‘Show me whether 
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there be more to come than is past, or more past than is to 
come’’; and in vision he is answered that the past is fat 
longer, and the time to come is short. ‘‘Then I prayed, 

and said, May I live, thinkest thou, until that time? or 

what shall happen in those days?’’ As to the prophet’s 

own life the angel could say nothing; as to the latter days 

he closes his visit by.the announcement of a dark day at 

hand, when ‘the way of truth shall be hidden, and the | 3 
land shali be barren of faith, and iniquity shall be in- 
creased”’ beyond what the world has known. And in this 
evil time, after the third trumpet heard, there shall fall out 
many ominous signs: “blood shall drop out of the wood, 
and the stone shall give his voice . . . and salt waters shall 
be found in the sweet.”” But these are not to be the 
signs of a gracious change, but of a deeper moral desolation. 
For 


“Then shall wit hide itself, and understanding withdraw itself into 
his secret chamber, and shall be sought of many, and yet not be found: 4 
then shall unrighteousness and incontinency be multiplied upon earth. 
One land also shall ask another, and say, Is righteousness that maketh 
aman righteous gone through thee? And it shall say, No. ~At the 
same time shall men hope, but nothing obtain: they shall labour; but : 4 
their ways shall not prosper.” : 


And with these chilling and desolating words the angel 3 
leaves him, not so much “dazzled and sunk with colloquy , 
sublime,” as paralysed with ‘‘extreme fearfulness” at the 
unrelieved sadness of the unfinished revelation. . 

Before going on to the second fytte or dialogue or dream 
of this mystic poem, one thing may be noticed. Its a 
speculations on the vision of the world, and all the wonder _ 
that will be, are moulded and coloured throughout by 
the strongest nationalism. In older times this was not 

— always so even with men of the same separate and sacred 
blood. The oe plaints of Job, and the large- thoughted — : 
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which our apocryphal writer never attained: but they deal 
with the problem of the world in the most general terms— 
neither starting from, nor returning to, nor in any respect 
hampered by Jewish nationality, or even Jewish history, 
It was otherwise now, and this adds deeply to the pathos 
of what we go on to read. The Roman empire, it was 
said long ago, made the human race for the first time feel 
that it was one; but to the later Hebrew this consumma- 
tion, now at its height, looked like the extinction of all his 
hope. To him and to his special aspirations, cosmopoli- 
tanism meant death. 

The man whose writings we are tracing was indeed no 
vulgar Jew. In his eyes the prosperity of his people was 
closely associated with that of the world. And the pro- 
sperity, alike of the world and of Israel, could not in his 
view be merely external or secular—it was based upon 
“righteousness that maketh a man righteous,” and it was 
to be the righteous man’s reward. Nor was it to be of this 
world alone. The good time coming was to be in a future 
world—a Divine age; after death had passed even upon 
the Messiah and after judgment had passed upon all men. 
Yet with all this larger scope and deeper vision, here is 
how, after seven days’ fasting, he begins “ to talk with the 
Most High again.” 


’ 


“O Lord that bearest rule, of every wood of the earth, and of all 
the trees thereof, Thou hast chosen Thee one only vine: and of all lands 
of the whole world Thou hast chosen Thee one pit: and of all the 
flowers thereof, one lily: and of all the depths of the sea Thou hast 
filled Thee one river: and of all builded cities Thou hast hallowed Siou 


unto Thyself: and of all the fowls that are created Thou hast named a 
Thee one dove: and of all the cattle that are made Thou hast provided | 
_ Thee one sheep: and among ‘all the multitudes of people Thou hast 


gotten Thee one people, and to this people, whom Thou lovedst, Thou 


gayest a law that is approved of all. And now,O Lord, why hast Thou - 


given this one people over unto many P” 


And then he adds this bitter-sweet reproach, ‘“‘ If Thou 
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didst so much hate Thy people, yet shouldest Thou punish 
them with Thine own hands’”—a word whose too great 
daring is atoned for by the greater word of the immediate 
* Divine answer: ‘Thou art sore troubled in mind for Israel’s 
sake; lovest thow that people better than He that made 
them ?”? And his reply puts the thing again on its true 
footing: ‘“No, Lord; but of very grief have I spoken; for 
my reins pain me every hour, while I labour to comprehend 
the way of the Most High and to seek out part of His 
judgment.” Once more to this immemorial complaint 
comes back the ancient answer, ‘“‘ Thou canst not”: and 
both voices then pass off into that more poetic strain 
which I have sought to untwist as often as I may from this 
book’s too closely compacted thought. 


“ And I said, Wherefore, Lord? whereunto was I born then? or 
why was not my mother’s womb then my graye, that I might not have 
seen the travail of Jacob, and the wearisome toil of the stock of 
Israel? And He said unto me, Number Me the things that are not yet 
come, gather Me together the drops that are scattered abroad, make 
Me the flowers green again that are withered, open Me the places 
_ that are closed, and bring Me forth the winds that in them are shut 
up, Show Me the image of a voice: and then I will declare to thee the 
thing that thou labourest to know.” 


In the remainder of this vision Esdras presses first for the 
hastening of the future; and this is met by the immovable 
answer, “‘I will liken My judgment to a ring; like as there 
is no slackness of the last, even so there is no swiftness 
of the first.” And then he presses again for the revelation 
of the future; and though this is delayed and obscured, 
still “tokens” of the final change are given him, and he is 
able to hope that after the time of hard and icy unbelief 
with which his last vision closed is past, a better morn | 
shall break. ‘‘ Whosoever remaineth from all these that 
I have told thee shall escape, and see My salvation, and 
the end of your world.” - 

“Whosoever remaineth!’’—but how many shall remain, 
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how many of the generations of men, past, present, and to 
come, shall see life and good? ‘The third vision is filled 
with speculations on this which have always reminded me 
(chiefly perhaps because I read the two books originally at 
nearly the same time) of our Laureate’s In Memoriam. 
That great poem of our age takes its rise in sorrow for the 
death of a particular friend—-a sorrow which in the first 
instance refuses to be diverted, even for purposes of solace, 
to more general considerations :— 


“That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter,—rather more: 
Too common! never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break.” 


But as the poem moves on, it spreads and grows like a 
river, with larger reaches and more sweeping curves. Less 
and less it is found to be “ private sorrow’s barren song,” 
until at the last the poet closes his speculations on the 
destiny of man with the words to his friend :— 


“Behold I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee!” 


In the case of our great contemporary the stimulus to 
doubt and speculation is found, first in the frustration of 
youthful hopes by death, but later on in the hard and heavy 
revelations which modern science seems to make. The 
poet turns his ear to listen to 

“The murmur of the homeless sea, 


The sound of streams that swift or slow — 
Draw down zonian hills, and sow 


The dust of continents to be.” act 


He strains his eyes to discern the myriad life which those 
continents have during successive millenniums imprisoned 
in their stony bosom, and he finds that nature, while 
seemingly sometimes careful of the type, is ever “careless” 
of the single life,’ and sweeps generation after generation 
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out of her way with savage prodigality. And so it is with 
a burdened mind and a troubled heart that he rises to 
the aspiration :— 


“Oh still we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless fect ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


The older poet, in his sadder, darker time, had far more 
pressing calamities without, while within there was the 
pressure of creed—and that the narrow creed of a race. 
The very opening speech of this third vision ends with 
these amazing yet pathetic words: 


“Thou, O Lord, madest the world for our sakes. As for the other 
people, which also come of Adam, Thou hast said that they are nothing, 
but be like unto spittle: and hast likened the abundance of them unto a 
drop that falleth from a vessel. And now, O Lord, behold these 
heathen, which have ever been reputed as nothing, have begun to be 
lords over us, and to devour us. But we Thy people, whom Thou hast 
called Thy first-born, Thy only begotten, and Thy fervent lover, are 
given into their hands. If the-world now be made for our sakes, why 


do we not possess an inheritance with the world? how long shall this 


endure?” 


Nothing can be stronger than his protest for Jewish ex- 
clusiveness and against cosmopolitanism ; yet we sce it leaves 
him in doubt, on more sides than one. And among the 
many things fitted in that age to cause such doubts, there 
was one above all. Wherever men of that race now met 
and congregated, it was whispered that a new sect was to 
be found among them, in Jerusalem or in Antioch, who 


welcomed cosmopolitanism, and even professed to combine ~ e 
it in some marvellous form with the faith of their Hebrew _ 
fathers. Inconceivable as it was, the new men did this— _ 
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and they did more. They held to Messiah, not coming 
but come; and this Jewish Messiah they actually offered 
to the world. In quoting this book of Esdras, I have 
taken nothing from the two first or the two last chapters, 
which are supposed to be Christian additions to the original 
book. But even in that part of it where interpolation is 
not suspected, or from which it has been removed by criti- 
cism, there seem to me to be signs of a certain acquaintance, 
if not with Christianity, at least with Christian ideas. This 
applies to the very part with which we are now dealing, 
and to the important declaration in it of what is to happen 
in the winding up of this world or «on previous to the 
final judgment. 

“Behold, the time shall come, that these tokens which I have tolé@ 
thee shall come to pass, and the bride shall appear, and she coming 
i forth shall be seen, that now is withdrawn from the earth. And who- - 
soever is delivered from the foresaid evils shall see my wonders. For 
My son shall be revealed with those that be with him, and they that : 
4 remain shall rejoice within four hundred years.. After these years 3 
2 shall My son the Christ die, and all men that have life. And the 
; world shall be turned into the old silence seven days, like as in the 
¥ former judgments: so that no man shall remain. And after seven 
= days the world, that yet awaketh not, shall be raised up, and that shall 
| die that is corrupt. And the earth shall restore those that are asleep _ 
a 


in her, and so shall the dust those that dwell in silence, and the secret 
places shall deliver those souls that were committed unto them.” 


In the early Christian Churches, with the Eastern half of 
which this book was a great favourite, ‘‘ My son,” in the 
fifth line above, was changed into ‘‘ My son Jesus,” and 
- the whole volume, with a much earlier date ascribed to it, 
was received as an ancient Jewish writing, anticipating —— 
Christian ideas. That such ideas were in the air around 
the writer I cannot doubt. How far they, and especially — | 
the idea that salvation might be no longer a national os 
matter, were consciously present to him, or pressing upon 
him, no one can say. It is certain that they were not 
accepted so as to substitute for his dejection the new 
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enthusiasm of hope which men of his own blood were at 
that moment rousing in every city around the Mediterranean 
Sea. On the contrary, this man, hedged in like most of 
his race, but rising above them in moral stature, was by 
that very fact doomed to an outlook of greater sadness than 


they. Tor his faith was fixed on a future judgment of the 


just and of the unjust (not merely of nation and nation), 
and a vision of this follows. (It is contained chiefly in a 
missing fragment, extending to some eighty verses, which 
has only been discovered during the present century, and 
should be inserted between the 35th and 36th verses of the 
seventh chapter in the Vulgate edition of the Latin and its 
English translation.) But if all nations except Israel are to 
be rejected, and if even Israel is to be sifted by the Divine 
judgment, who then can stand? LEsdras asks whether in 
that day the prayers of the good may not avail to avert 
the doom of the bad, and receiving an unwelcome answer 
from above, he replies bluntly in the characteristic words, 
“‘This is my first and last saying, that it had been better 
not to have given the earth unto Adam; or else, when it 
was given him, to have restrained him from sinning.** And 
then, in his freer and more poetic vein, he breaks out into 
a magnificent lamentation :— 


“O thou Adam, what hast thou done? For though it was thou that 
sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all that come of thee. For 
what profit is it unto us, if there be promised us an immortal time, 
whereas we have done the works that bring death ?. And that there is 
promised us an everlasting hope, whereas ourselves being most wicked 
are made vain? And that there are laid up for us dwellings of health 
and safety, whereas we have lived wickedly? And that the glory of 
the Most High is kept to defend them which have led a wary life, 
whereas we have walked in the most wicked ways of all? And that 
there should be showed a paradise, whose fruit endureth for ever, 
wherein is security and medicine, since we shall not enter into it? 


(For we have walked in evil places.) And that the faces of them which 
have used abstinence shall shine above the stars, whereas our faces 


shall be blacker than darkness P ” 
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irom this height again he plunges into speculations on 
the number of them that be saved and of them that perish. 
The latter, he believes, exceeds the former as a wave is 
greater than a drop; or, as the Divine answer to him puts 
it, “The Most High hath made this world for many, but 
the world to come for few.” And this is confirmed to him 
by a figure. ‘When thou askest the earth, it shall say 
unto thee, that it giveth much mould whereof earthen 
vessels are made, but little dust of which comes gold.” 
This simile is merely touched in passing, but another which 
follows is dwelt upon with more detail of reasoning. It is 
the same which had such a fascination for the young Cam- 
bridge poet, when a broken friendship led him to thoughts 
of immortality, and when his hopes of immortality were 
chilled by the immeasurable waste—the reckless and 
unbounded destruction—of the germs of life, which we see 
all around us, and which we see not less but more in the 
geologic years gone by. I, says Tennyson, speaking of 
natuse,— 

“But I considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 


And finding that, of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith.” 


The hands of faith of our old Hebrew were fettered rather 


than lame. He belonged to a race which has always sought 


success in this life, and which in those old days is supposed 


~ to have looked to this life for the rewards even of righteous- 


ness—a race which, a great English bishop has argued, 


never had at any time either the promise or the hope of - 


a life to come. Yet this man, living in an age when his 
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people were ground to the dust by calamities, and when 
their promise for this world seemed to have failed, never 
shows, from beginning to end of his writing, the least doubt 
of his own immortality, or of that of all around him. 
Throughout he speaks to God in the consciousness that all 
live unto Him, and shall live unto Him, and abide His 
judgment in that world to be. The doubt and the difficulty 
of our poet-prophet is how that judgment is to be passed 
—not by himself, for to himself and those who with him 
are faithful there comes a wonderful word of promise; but 
by the masses of mankind who are sown carelessly in the 
furrows of time and bring forth no fruit to God. And for 
them he pleads, before any word uttered for himself. His 
petition is strange. He pleads, as to them, that God would 
ignore them, would forget them, would turn His face from 
them as though they had not been—that He would remem- 
ber only those whose pilgrimage has been towards salvation 
and reward. And if his prayer is not wholly accepted, so 
neither is it wholly thrown aside. And in the high and 
dark answer comes in again the simile of the seed and the 
souls of men. ‘‘Some things thou hast spoken aright, 
. and so shall it come to pass. For as the husband- 
man soweth much seed upon the ground, . . . even so is 
it of them that are sown in the world—they shall not all 
be saved.” Then Esdras makes the last speech to which 
we shall-listen from him. 
“Tf I have found grace, let me speak. Like as the husbandman’s 


seed perisheth, if it come not up, and receive not Thy rain in due 
season: or if there come too much rain, and corrupt it: even so per- 


isheth man also, which is formed with Thy hands, and is called Thine © 


own image, because Thou art like unto him, for whose sake Thou hast 
made all things, and likened him unto the husbandman’s seed. Be 
not wroth with us, but spare Thy people, and have mercy upon Thine 
own inheritance: for Thou art merciful unto Thy creature. 

Then answered He me, and said, Things present are for the present, 


and things to come for such as be to come. For thou comest far short _ 


that thou shouldest be able to love My creature more than I: but I 
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have ofttimes drawn nigh unto thee, and unto it, but never to the 
unrighteous.” 

And after this sovereign word he is charged to ask no 
more questions as to ‘‘the multitude of them that perish,” 
or as to the degree in which they fai] and come short of 
what might have been their destiny ; but to open his ears 
to the heavenly hope which comes to himself and those who 
are like him. And what follows has always appeared to me 
to sound like the voice of 


“ Lyric Love, 
Half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a world’s desire!” 


It rises and soars above all the troubled speculation of this 
book as a lark springs out of a thundercloud. 


“For unto you is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted, the time 
to come is prepared, plenteousness is made-ready, a city is builded, and 
rest is allowed, yea, perfect goodness and wisdom. The root of evil 
is sealed up from you, weakness and the moth is hid from you, and 
corruption is fled into hell to be forgotten; sorrows are passed, and in 
the end is showed the treasure of immortality.” 


With this third vision ends what seems to me the charac- 
teristic and seminal part of a book accessible to all, but 
surely too much forgotten in our day. What remains is 
occupied with an answer, through the means of successive 
apocalyptic symbols, to the question put, “At what tyme 
shall these final marvels happen?’ The meaning is hard 


to gather, and not valuable when attained, though an ex- 
ception ought to be made for the very first scene described. 
‘Here Esdras, dwelling seven days in ‘‘a field of flowers, | 


where no house is builded,” sees at last a woman with her 
clothes rent, loudly lamienting. She had been barren thirty _ 
years, and had then borne one son, and brought him up, and 
when the time came for his marriage, she made a feast. But 


when he rose from it and entered into his wedding-chamber,. 
he fell down and died, and now she sat upon the ground 
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continually, no more to eat and drink till the end. The 
prophet tries to console her and reason with her, in vain ; 
but ‘‘ while I was talking with her, her face shined exceed- 
ingly, so that I was afraid of her, and suddenly she made a 
great cry very fearful, so that the earth shook at the noise, 
and I looked, and behold, the woman appeared unto me no 
more, but there was a City builded.’””’ The woman and the 
city no doubt represented Sion, which the seer loved from 
the days of old; but was it still Sion in the narrow and 
national limitation? Or was there in his mind some dawn- 
ing of the vision of that greater city, the invisible founda- 


tions of which were even then being laid in every people - 


around—a city bounded by no walls, circumscribed by no 
charter, vassal to no land of earth ; a city whose gates stand 
four-square, and are open day and night continually, that 
the righteous nation may enter in; and yet, as it should 
seem, may enter not wholly, as he once thought, because 
of their righteousness, for the many-tongued ‘‘ people that 
dwell therein are forgiven their iniquity ’’ ? 
A. Taytor INNEs. 


ADVICE ABOUT COMMENTARIES. 
I. THe PENTATEUCH AND JOSHUA. 


SrveraL papers entitled ‘ Notes on Commentaries,” appeared some 
ten years ago in the pages of Tue Exposrror, and it has been con- 
sidered desirable to include in the present series a few articles on 
the aids available for the use of the student, in the shape of com- 
mentaries and subsidiary works upon the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The object of the present article is to introduce the subject 
by giving a sketch of the literature on the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua, especially in relation to the controversies still 


pending with respect to the composition and authorship of those — 


books. 


Dr. Samuel Cox took occasion, in the former set of papers, to 


warn at the outset “the inexperienced student” of the inutility 
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of consulting for purposes of real Biblical study the general 
commentaries on the Bible (popular still in some quarters) by 
Matthew Henry, Gill, Thomas Scott, Adam Clarke, Albert Barnes, 
ste. The writer of the present article must endorse Dr. Cox’s 
Opinion on this point. It may be admitted that there is a distinct 
value, especially from a devotional standpoint, in having the whole 
of the Sacred Books expounded by a single commentator. But 
the books of the Bible are so varied in their scope and import, and 
touch upon such a vast range of subjects, that it is impossible for 
a single commentator to do them at all adequate justice, especially 
when viewed in the light of modern investigation. 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, late Bishop of Lincoln, when 
Canon of Westminster, was the last man of mark to undertake 
the Herculean task of writing singlehanded a commentary on all 
the books of the Bible. As a New Testament scholar, Bishop 
Wordsworth occupied a high position, and his commentary on 
the books of the Old Testament, even when erroneous from a 
rigidly exegetical or critical point of view, often contains sug- 
gestive thoughts. The student preparing popular addresses will 
scarcely ever fail to consult Bishop Wordsworth’s commentary 
without profit, although he may be startled at the extraordinary 
manner in which the text is sometimes interpreted. The good 
Bishop, after the manner of the ancient Rabbis, not unfrequently 
discovers “miracles” in places where the ordinary reader would 
not suspect their existence, and the naive way in which he 
constantly ventilates his theories of “ apostolical succession” and 
“sacramental grace,” while commenting on the historical narra- 
tives of the Old Testament, is often amusing. There are, however, 
occasionally important notes, even upon the results of the modern 
critical school. But the reader will not unfrequently fall into 
serious blunders if he attempts to judge the great modern critics 
from the allusions which Bishop Wordsworth makes to their 
writings, or fancies himself able to rebut the arguments of the 
theologians of the modern school of criticism from the materials 
furnished in the Bishop’s commentary. That commentary is, 


however, in many respects valuable, and not least because of the~ 


information given as to the patristic interpretations of the Old 
Testament. It is unnecessary to say that it is pervaded by a ae) 
- reverence for the Sacred Writings. 

- Several laudable attempts have been made in England to pro- 
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duce, by the combined efforts of a number of scholars, a high 
class commentary on the books of the Bible. The final results as 
yet attained have not been altogether so successful as expected. 
The execution of all such tasks is beset with more difficulties than 
is generally imagined. An editor has to secure the co-operation 
of a number of able scholars among whom the work has to be 
portioned. In the effort to obtain scholars whose names and 
position might serve as a guarantee to the public, it has not un- 
frequently happened that men have been pressed into the service 
who were really unable, by reason of the pressure of other occupa- 
_ tions, to discharge the task, or who were sometimes even unquali- 
fied for it. A scholar may attain high eminence in one department 
of theology, and yet be disqualified by taste or training for the 
work of a commentator. To attain excellence in any department 
it is necessary that a writer should possess a real interest and 
enthusiasm for the work in which he may be engaged. It has 
been well said of old, “ Many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it: if a man would give all the substance of | 
his house for love, it would utterly be contemned ” (Cant. viii. 7). fe 
It is not easy to secure real enthusiasm. Contract work rarely 
attains the excellence reached by books which are the natural 
outcome of a scholar’s natural tastes and love for the subject. 
An-able theologian may be induced by the pressure of some 
editor to turn aside from his favourite pursuits to engage in'some 
uncongenial task. He may flatter himself that in doing so he 
will be able to revive an acquaintance with studies long laid aside 
on the shelf or generally abandoned. But the result of such 
work will rarely prove to be of the highest class, even though the 
scholar himself be a man of eminence. . 

The publication of the first parts of Bishop Colenso’s work, 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, London, 1862, following as 
that work did immediately after the excitement produced in Eng- 

land by the issue of the Hssays and Reviews (1861), gave a shock to 
_ the religious public, and an impetus to Biblical studies through- 
out the country. A revered Christian champion of by-gone days, 
Professor Dr. Augustus Tholuck, remarked to the writer, when 
he visited him at Halle in 1863, that although he did not agree 
with Bishop Colenso, he was convinced that the publication of 
_ his work would prove a real blessing to England. Nothing short 
of the alarm caused by such publications would suffice, in Professoz 
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Tholuck’s opinion, to stir up the religious public in England to 
the importance of thorough Biblical research. The publication 
of the concluding portions of Bishop Colenso’s work, which was 
completed in 1879, were little noticed by the general public. 
But the early parts burst like an avalanche on the Hnglish pubhe, 
and aroused quite a religious storm. 

Old Testament studies had fallen at that time so far into arrear, 
that it was impossible that such an onslaught on the Old Testa- 
ment could be received with composure. The attack was for the 
time felt to be stronger than the defence. So intense was the 
general excitement, that in 1863 the then Speaker of the House of 
Commons consulted several of the English Bishops as to the best 
way of supplying the deficiency which was felt to exist in English 
Biblical literature. The result was that the Archbishop of York 
undertook to organize a plan for producing a high-class com- 
mentary on the Bible by the co-operation of scholars specially 
selected for their Biblical learning. The editorship of the work 
was ultimately committed into the hands of the Rev. Canon F. C. 
Cook, and the first volumes of the commentary, embracing the 
Pentateuch, were published by Mr. Murray, in 1871. It was dis- 
tinctly stated in the prospectus of the work that “the great 
object of such a commentary must be to put the general reader 
in full possession of whatever information may be requisite to 
enable him to understand the Holy Scripture, to give him, as far 
as possible, the same advantages as the scholar, and to supply him 
with satisfactory answers to objections resting upon misrepre- 
sentation of the text.” 

The Speaker's Commentary was thus specially designed from 
the outset to be distinctly apologetic. Its object was not so much 
to expound the meaning of the sacred writers, as to defend their 
writings from the attacks of modern sceptics. The object with 
which the work was undertaken was one of the causes of its com- 
parative failure. A high-class commentary ought to have a higher 


aim than to defend the Scriptures from attack. It must be noted — 


that the force of all such attacks is in most cases exhausted 
before it is possible to produce any effective reply. Moreover — 


- Bishop Colenso’s objections could not be thoroughly replied to in 


the notes of a popular commentary. Hastily composed as was 
the work of Colenso, and coarsely defiant and polemical as was its 


‘tone, it was not abreast of the state of Pentateuch investigation. 
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The most damaging answer to that work, from the standpoint of 
the scholar, would have been to have pointed out that fact, and 
thus to have exposed the presumption of the assailant. But to do 
so efficiently, it would have been necessary to concede more than 
the religious public (uninformed as they were on the subject) 
were then prepared to surrender. It is peculiarly unpleasant for 
a scholar who comes forward as a defender of Holy Writ, to be 
assailed himself with the charge of “ Rationalism.” The Spealrer’s 
Commentary was compelled, of course, to attempt the defence of 
popular views, although its writers seem to have felt in many 
places the weakness of that position. The commentary, there- 
fore, was fated to disappoint all-parties concerned. The student 
desiderated more information and a bolder grasp of the subject, 
while the general public wanted short and easily understood 
replies to the novel objections raised against the Pentateuch. The 


bulky volumes of Bishop Colenso’s Life by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox,- 


Bart., just issued from the press, are likely to revive this con- 
troversy ; especially as that work contains very concise summaries 
of the Bishop’s argumentation; and it is unquestionable that, how- 
ever wrong-headed Colenso may have been, there was much innate 
nobility in his character. 

A scholar is often compelled to admit that on certain points 
his information extends but a little way. Although he may be 
convinced of the creed he professes, it is impossible to assert facts 
when little or no evidence can be adduced in their favour, or 
when such evidence as is available appears for the moment to 
tell in the other direction. Like a skilful general his duty is to 
defend some position which is really strong, rather than invite 
defeat and disaster by extending his forces over too wide an area 
in defence-of a number of weak positions. The believing critic 
is often terribly hampered in the defence of Scripture by the 
ignorance which many of the clergy exhibit of the first elements 
of Biblical criticism. The infallibility of every “jot and tittle” 
of the Bible has been too often asserted by popular preachers, 

without the smallest comprehension of the suicidal nature of such 
a dogma in controversy with sceptics. The dogma is suicidal, 


because it makes the truth of Scripture to be involved in the 


discussion of every point, however immatcrial in itself, on which 
Scripture may come into any collision, real or apparent, with 
the discoverics of modern days. 
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And although in some instances it may be possible for a com- 
mentator dexterously to evade such issues, and quietly to shirk 
many difficulties by keeping silence, yet such an artifice (unfor- 
tunately too common) is certain in the long run to tell against 
those who employ it, and to damage the truth itself. 

We are not at all surprised that the Speaker's Commentary, 
though it has decided merits of its own, proved on the whole 
disappointing. The promise given in the prospectus that “the 
general reader” should be given “the same advantages as the 
scholar” could not be fulfilled. The qualifying clause which had 
been added in the prospectus, namely, “as far as possible,” was 
forgotten by the public. The prospectus had raised hopes which 
were doomed to be deceptive. 

The best portion of the Speaker’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
perhaps is that on the Book of Genesis. The author of those 
notes was Dr. Harold Browne, then Bishop of Ely, now Bishop 
of Winchester. The notes on the Book of Hxodus are by Canon 
Cook and Rey. 8. Clark. In that volume the notes on the earlier 
portion are superior to those on the later chapters. The notes 
on Leviticus are on the whole sadly defective. This is apparent 
when they are compared with the work of Dr. M. M. Kalisch 
on the same portion of Scripture, written from a decidedly 
“ Rationalistic” point of view. The first volume of Kalisch’s 
book on Leviticus appeared several years before the issue of 
the Speaker’s Commentary on that book. Whatever qualifications 
Mr. Espin had for being selected as one of the annotators on 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, his colleague, the late Rey. 
J. F. Thrupp (though possessed of some merits as an expositor) 
was deficient in Hebrew scholarship, as his extraordinary trans- 
lations of Ps. xlv. and Ixviii. in his Introduction to the Psalms are 
alone amply sufficient to show. 

The Speaker’s Commentary on the Pentateuch ought not to be 
neglected by the general reader of the Bible. It has not, how- 


ever, supplied the wants of the English student. It would greatly— 


tend to the real advance of Pentateuchal studies, and materially 


assist the defence of the ancient Scriptures, if an impartial reswmé 


were drawn up of the arguments adduced on both sides. The 
scholars on each side are too much disposed to ignore the argu- 
ments of the side opposed to their conclusions. The evil results 


of following such a plan are, however, more detrimental to the 
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defenders than to the assailants of Scripture. Among the com- 
mentaries on the entire Bible, issued somewhat earlier than the 
Speaker’s Commentary, the Critical, Experimental, and Practical 
Commentary, published by W. Collins & Sons, of Glasgow (6 vols., 
1862-1869), holds an honourable position. The Old .Testament 
portion, in four vols., was edited by Rev. Robert Jamieson, DD: 
(Genesis to Esther), and Rev. A. R. Faussett, M.A. (Job to 
Malachi). The New Testament was annotated by Rev. Principal 
David Brown and Rey. A. R. Faussett. But there is no advance 
here to be noted in the exposition of the Pentateuch. 

’ Prior to the publication of the Speaker's Commentary, Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, had already begun the issue of 
an English translation of Lange’s Bibelwerk. The work begun 
in this country was ultimately taken up in the United States, and 
under the able editorship of Dr. Philip Schaff brought to a com- 
paratively speedy conclusion. It was published simultaneously in 
New York and Edinburgh. Professor J. P. Lange had obtained the 
co-operation of a very competent staff of scholars, and his Bibelwerk, 
whether in German or English, will always retain a permanent 
value as a work of Biblical exegesis. But the plan of that work - 
did not admit of the discussion of many subjects necessary for 
the full elucidation of the Pentateuch, and inasmuch as the work 
was primarily intended to be an assistance for clergymen in their 
pulpit preparations, the Biblical student will always complain of 
space allotted to the homiletical portion of the volumes. The 
eritical notes added by the American scholars are often of value, 
but, in the portion which treats of the Pentateuch, the remarks 
of the late Professor Tayler Lewis (notwithstanding the respect 
due to his piety and general ability) require to be received with | 
the greatest caution. However able, Professor Tayler Lewis is 
by no means a competent guide on points of Hebrew grammar 
or philclogy. 

Not inferior in some respects to the Speaker’s Commentary, and 
superior in several books of the Bible to that work, is the Old 
Testament Commentary for Lnglish Readers, by Various Writers, 
edited by the distinguished New Testament critic Dr. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (London: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, 1882). The first volume contains commentaries on Genesis 4s 
by Dr. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury; on Hzodus by Rey. ee 3 
Professor Rawlinson; on Leviticus by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg; and on 
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Numbers by the late Rey. C. J. Elliott, Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxon. The second volume (issued in 1883) comprises the Books 
of Deuteronomy and Joshua, explained by Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A., 


* now Principal of the London College of Divinity. The portions 


on Genesis and Ixodus were executed by competent scholars, 
and afford much information of value to the student, but the 
notes are too brief, the introductions too curtailed to satisfy the 
student. The authors were cramped by the conditions under 
which their work had to be performed. The notes on the Book 
of Deuteronomy do not pretend even to grapple with the critical 
difficulties connected with that book. The writer confesses he 
had no time to consult modern commentaries. His great authority 
is the commentary of Rashi. The theories of Kuenen and Well- 
hausen are altogether ignored. The work, for aught it contains 
new, might have appeared fifty years ago. Some of the remarks 
are good and useful, but as a commentary on Deuteronomy the 
work is far behind the scholarship of the present day. 

The Pulpit Commentary, edited by Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
and Rey. Joseph Exell, M.A., has realized much of what was 
expected from its prospectus. The weakness of that work, as in 
the case of Lange’s Bibelwerk, lies in the enormous mass of homi- 
lies which accompany it, which far exceeds in bulk anything in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk. The homiletics may occasionally be helpful 
to a preacher, but even for that purpose they are much overdone. 
The student is annoyed by the perpetual reiteration of the same 
thoughts in various forms, and often offended by the shallow 
dogmatism on questions of criticism displayed by the homilists. 


~ On the other hand, it must be borne in mind, much as one might 


wish that the clergy would dispense with such questionable 
assistance, that such “helps”’ are only too popular, and publishers 
cater for the wants of the public. It is to be regretted that the 


~ number of those who buy solid critical works is small in our 


country. The average Biblical student has to be treated with 


homeopathic doses of criticism, plentifully diluted with lighter— 
matter. The critic with us has often to “dance in chains” along 


with the homilist. The partners may occasionally be well matched, 
and the “dance” may go off well, but in general the reverse is 


the case. 


The Pentateuch occupies in the Pulpit Commentary five bulky _ 
volumes, and the Book of Joshua another volume of equal size. 
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The expositor of Genesis is Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. The 
volume on Genesis appeared in 1881. Professor Rawlinson, who 
wrote the brief notes on Hxodus for Bishop Ellicott’s commentary, 
has in the Pulpit Commentary given a more detailed exposition of 
that book, which was published in 1882. In that year also the 
commentary on Leviticus was issued, which was mainly performed 
by Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. Mr. Meyrick is a well-known scholar 
and voluminous writer. We cannot say we have examined his 
work with attention. But it does not augur well, looking from a 
student’s standpoint, that while he cites H. Bonar as one of the 
commentators on the book, he has taken no notice of Kalisch’s 
volumes, which ought to have been specially noticed and replied 
to, not to speak of numerous treatises by German scholars. The 
Book of Numbers is annotated by a clergyman of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, Rev. R. Winterbotham, M.A., LL.B. That on 
Deuteronomy is by Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D., who notices some 
of the views propounded by Wellhausen, and advocated in this 
country by Dr. W. Robertson Smith, now University Librarian at 
Cambridge. The volume on Joshua was mainly the work of Rev. 
J.J. Lias, M.A. It is unnecessary here to give the names of the 
homilists. 

Homiletical commentaries seem to be at present the most 
popular in our country. For, independently of those already men- 
tioned, a special Homiletical Commentary has also appeared under 
the competent editorship of Rey. J. S. Exell, published by Dick- 
enson, London, 1855. The volumes we have seen are those on 
Genesis ch.i—viii., by Rev. J. S. Exell; ch. ix.l., by Rev. T. H. 
Leale, of King’s College, London. The second volume, on Lodus, 
is by Rev. J. S. Exell; and a third, on Numbers, by Rev. T. Jones. 
These commentaries are also provided with a number of critical 
_ notes. The latter is a good sign, for it shows that, however back- — 
ward we are yet in Old Testament literature, some progress has 
been made when compared with the general state of things twenty 
years ago. More homiletical and often highly suggestive are the 
volumes on the Pentateuch of the People’s Bible by Rev. Joseph 
Parker, D.D. It would be impossible here to note all the books 
worth mentioning in this line. 

The excellent series of handy commentaries published in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, edited by Dr. J. J. S. 
Perowne, Dean of Peterbevough, does not yet include the books _ 
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of the Pentateuch. The commentary on Genesis for that series 
was to have been written by Dr. W. Robertson Smith, but his 
place has been taken by the Dean of Canterbury. Dr. C. D. 
Ginsburg has undertaken to supply the volumes on Jaodus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The name of the writer on Leviticus 
has, as far as we know, not yet been announced. 

Not inferior to the Cambridge series is the set of Handbooks 
for Bible Classes and Private Students, published by Messrs. T. & 
T. Clark, of Edinburgh, which promises to embrace ultimately 
commentaries on the whole Bible. The only book of the Pentateuch 
which has as yet been commented on in the series is The Book of 
Genesis, with Introduction and Notes, by Marcus Dods, D.D. This 
little commentary is, for its size, most valuable. Its information 
is up to date, and its tone admirable. It is thoroughly reverential 
in spirit, but it does not ignore the fact of the composite origin 
of the Book of Genesis. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, or The Scriptures 
in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge, is a sort of com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. The-earlier volumes on the 
Pentateuch, which were published in 1882, contain a cons:icrable 
amount of new information put before the public in a very read- 
able form. The work appears to be creditably performed, though, 
as might be expected, it contains little original matter. The 
author’s avowed object is to popularise the researches of others. 

Dr. M. M. Kalisch commenced the issue in 1855 of what was in- 
tended to be a Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, with a New Translation, by the publication of a Commentary 
— on Exodus, with the Hebrew text and critical and explanatory 
notes. This, although not faultless, still remains the ablest 
English commentary on that book. The work is written in the 
main from the orthodox standpoint. In proof of this we may refer 
to the notes on the plagues of Egypt. The volume on the Book 
of Genesis, published in 1858, is also of considerable value. Dr. 


Kalisch in the latter volume inclines more towards views regarded — 


in England as “ Rationalistic” ; but the work is by no means ultra, 
and contains a vast amount of information on all points bearing 
on the Book of Genesis. In the two subsequent volumes of his 
work, namely, those on the Book of Leviticus, Dr. Kalisch takes 
up definitely a position on the side represented by Renan, Strauss, 

and Colenso. ‘The first volume (published in 1867) contains a 
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remarkable essay on the Sacrifices of the Hebrews and of other 
Nations, which occupies more than 450 pp., while the second 
volume, published in 1872, contains equally important essays on 
the laws of diet, matrimony, the Jewish festivals and the Day of 


Atonement, the Monotheism of the Bible, ete. All these treatises, ~ 


as well as the notes on Leviticus, are written froma “ Rationa- 
listic”” point of view. No equally able work on such subjects 
has yet appeared on the orthodox side. 

Dr. Kalisch’s commentary was never finished. His Bible Studies, 
Part I., “The Prophecies of Balaam, or the Hebrew and the 
Heathen,” were published in 1877. Part II. “ The Book of Jonah, 
preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger,” pub- 
lished in 1878, brought to an end his Biblical labours. Whatever 
may be the opinion entertained as to his theological opinions, 
which resulted in an eclecticism set forth in his Path and Goal: 
a Discussion on the Elements of Civilization and the Conditions of 
Happiness,—which book contains a translation of the Book of 
Keclesiastes, and was published in 1880—Dr. Kalisch did much by 
his works to promote the cause of Old Testament studies in this 
country. His death, which took place in 1885, removed from our 
midst one who was by no means “a dry, cold Rationalist,” but a 
man of genial sympathy, as all who knew him eyen slightly, as 
the writer did, can willingly testify. His learning was unquestion- 
able, his devotion to Biblical study intense. Would that we could 
point out equally productive scholars among the ranks of the 
orthodox! It is to be regretted that, with a few exceptions, 
orthodox English scholars have given themselves up to the 
production of small popular books on the Old Testament, rather 
than to the production of thoroughly critical and scientific works 
on Sacred Scripture. But in an army heavy dragoons are needed 


as well as light cavalry. The former cannot easily be extemporised 
when needed. So also scientific works are needed for the elucida- 


tion and defence of Scripture as well as popular hand-books, and 
we have too few of the former, inasmuch as they do not in general 
bring any profit to writers or publishers. 

_ Thus far we have noticed only the leading general commentaries 


on the Old Testament. Our list is by no means exhaustive. We  — 
haye yet to speak of the works published upon the individual 
books of the Pentateuch, of the numerous Introductions, and of 
monographs on subjects connected with such studies. Meanwhile 
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we venture to call the attention of scholars to the Kurzgefasster Kom- 
mentar zu den Alt. u. Neuen Test., now being published in Germany 
under the editorship of Prof. Dr. H. L. Strack of Berlin, and Prof. 
Dr. Otto Zéckler of Greifswald, both eminently able and orthodox 
scholars. The volumes which have already appeared on The Books 
of Samuel and Kings with notes by Prof. Dr. A. Klostermann of 
Kiel, and on Isaiah and Jeremiah, by Prof. C. von Orelli of Basel, 
lead us to expect much from this series, more especially as the 
Books of Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus have been undertaken by 
Prof. Strack himself. 
Cuartes H, H. Wricur. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.—Some years 
ago we ventured to commend to the readers of THs Expositor two 
very remarkable books, The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford and 

_ Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Since then an almost daily con- 
: verse with the volumes has only served to deepen our sense of 
their great beauty and power and wisdom. It is with no common 
gratitude that we announce the appearance of a companion fit 
to stand with them, in The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, recently 
. * published by Messrs. Triibner. It might be out of place here to 
; comment on the extraordinary excellence of the author’s style, or 
on the structural faults which mar the book as a mere story. 
Like his previous works, it has no message for the fortunate or the = 
shallow, and they will pass it by. Its spell is that its writer has | 
seen the true Gorgon head—and lived. For those who have been 
shaken to the centre by problems of time and eternity, it is a 
book to place with the dear and tried few that never fail to” 
soothe and fortify the soul. “‘From the horns of the wild 
oxen’ that correction had often been precious to Zachariah. ~~ 
When at the point of being pinned to the ground—so he under- 
stood it—help had arisen; risen up from the earth, and might eae 
again arise.” This is the key-note of the book; it is written by - 
one who has been often in the last extremity, “face to face with 


‘ 
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the Red Sea,” and. has found deliverance. It is needless to say 
that the author is profoundly familiar with the Bible, its letter 
and its spirit. Here is how he makes one of his characters preach 
from it: “Jephthah had played for a great stake. Ought the 
Almighty—let us speak it with reverence—to have let him off 
with an ox, or even with a serf? Isay that if we are to conquer 
Ammon we must pay for it, and we ought to pay for it. God 
elected Jephthah to that tremendous oath and that tremendous 
penalty. He elected him to the agony he endured while she 
was away upon the hills! .That is God’s election; an election to 
the cross, and to the cry, ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani.’ ‘Yes,’ 
you will say, ‘but He elected him to the victory over Ammon.’ 
Doubtless He did; but what cared Jephthah for his victory when 
she came to meet him, or indeed for the rest of his life? What is 
a victory, what are triumphal arches and the praise of all creation, 
toa lonely man? Be sure, if God elects you, He elects you to 
suffering. Whom He loveth He chasteneth, and His stripes are 
not playwork. Ammon will not be conquered unless your heart 
be well nigh broken.” Of the author’s own attitude to Chris- 
tianity much might be written, but it is needless. The wise will 
understand. . He is at least of those who ask their way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward. 


Eipiror. 


~ 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE NOTE OF WARNING TO THE JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the New Testament 
writings which brings the new economy before us as a 
transfiguration of the old. In the Epistle of James the 
moral law delivered to Israel is translated into the “law 
of liberty” the ‘‘royal law.’’ In the First Epistle of Peter, 
the theocratic prerogatives of ancient Israel are handed 
down to the Church in a higher and abiding form. In the 
Revelation, we have the completed history of the kingdom 
of God, which was begun under the old covenant. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the whole system of ceremonial 
worship is transferred to the heavenlies, and invested with 
a spiritual and truly lifegiving significance. 

In treating this Scripture, which is unique in its kind, 
we shall ask three questions, the answer to which will 
embrace all minor points demanding attention. 

I. To what Churches was this letter addressed ? 

II. What was the object which the writer proposed to 
himself? 

III. Who was the writer, who, unlike the authors of the 
other New Testament epistles, never gives his name? : 


I.. The superscription of the letter describes those to 
whom it was sent as Hebrews. Is this superscription from 
the pen of the writer himself? or was it added by those 
who were the first to enrol this Scripture among the other 
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apostolic writings, out of which they were compiling the 
sacred library of their Church ? Obviously when we read 
such a heading as First Epistle to the Corinthians, we may 
be sure that it was not written by Paul himself. When he 
penned the first Epistle, he did not know that he should 
afterwards write a second; and indeed in a letter like that, 
such a heading was unnecessary, since the opening words 
described those to whom it was addressed. It is otherwise 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews. The. writer enters at 
once upon his subject without any mention of names. 
Hence I am disposed to think that the superscription of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is-from the author’s own pen. 
Weiss objects, that it was enough that the bearer of the 
letter knew its destination. This is true; but it might fall 
into other hands, or in some way go astray. 

Who then are these whom the writer describes as “‘ the 
Hebrews”’? ‘The word properly designates the members of 
the Jewish nation at large. It is so used in Philippians 1. 
5. But it may have a more restricted meaning, as in Acts 
vi. 1, where, as used by the Christians of Jerusalem, it dis- 
tinguishes the Hebrew-speaking Jews from the Hellenists, 
or Greek-speaking Jews of the same city. Neither of these 
meanings is admissible in the heading of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for the readers of this Epistle were certainly 
Christians and Greek-speaking Christians. It would be 
absurd-to suppose such a letter addressed to Jews who 
were not Christians, or to Hebrew-speaking Jewish con- 
verts only. We must have recourse then to a third mean- 
ing. The reference here is to Judeo-Christian Churches 
generally. This is the sense in which the name occurs in 
the title ‘‘Gospel to the Hebrews,” given in the second 
century to the Gospel used by preference in the Judeo- 
Christian Churches. The heading of this Epistle therefore 


indicates that the writer is addressing himself to certain 
‘Churches of Jewish origin. 
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But it may be asked whether, in thus expressing himself, 
he has reference to Judeo-Christians at large, or to one or 
more Churches in particular, coming within this category ? 
The former supposition has been supported by many theo- 
logians, ancient and modern. M. Reuss maintains that in 
this Epistle we have a theological treatise intended for the 
whole Church. Hofmann describes it as a sermon in the 


form of a letter. This theory however fails to explain a 


number of passages in the course of the Epistle, which 
clearly indicate that the writer had in view one particular 
Church, or more than one. For instance, in chap. v. 11, 12, 
he reproaches his readers with being slow to apprehend 
Christian truth, though they had been so long converted. 
Again, in chap. x. 34, he praises them for their sympathy 
with the sufferings of those who were in bonds (the true 
reading tois Secpiois), that is, certain prisoners known. to 
them and to him, and for the readiness of their self-sacrifice 
on their behalf. Again, in chap. xii. 7, he speaks of the 
death of their leaders, whose faith they should imitate. 
‘These passages are quite in harmony with the conclusion 
of the Epistle, which is of an epistolary character, and 
the genuineness of which has been gratuitously called in 
question. The writer is so evidently addressing himself to 
particular readers, that he speaks of coming shortly with 


Za ‘Timothy to visit them. 


Where then are we to look for these Christians of Jewish 
origin to whom this epistle is addressed? For the last 


century, criticism has been making exhaustive attempts to . 


answer this question. The whole world has been scoured 


to find the readers of this Epistle. Some say they are 


to be found in Cyprus; others, in Asia Minor (Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Phrygia, Ephesus); others again, in Greece (Thes- 
salonica, Corinth); yet others, in Spain. The hypotheses 


- in support of which reasons more or less solid have been — 


advanced, are the following: Antioch (Hofmann); Alex- 


the early Church, which is stated by Clement of Alexandria, 
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andria (Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Bunsen, and more par- 
ticularly Wieseler); Rome, according to the theory now 
most commonly received (Holtzmann, Kurtz, Renan, Har- 
nack, von Soden); lastly, the traditional view, strongly 
vindicated by Weiss, regards the Churches of Palestine as 
those referred to by the writer. 

The prima facie argument in favour of this opinion is 
that there is not the slightest allusion in the whole course 
of the Epistle to the presence of any section of Christians 
of Gentile origin among the readers. Now there were no 
purely Judeo-Christian Churches except in Palestine and in 
those regions of the East where dwelt those ‘“‘ myriads of 
Jews who had believed,’ as James says (Acts xu 20). ot 
was to these same Churches, it would appear, that James 
himself addressed his Epistle (Jas. i. 1). It is further mani- 
fest, from the tenor of the whole Epistle, that it appeals to 
men who were hindered in their spiritual progress by such 
an obstinate attachment to the worship of the visible sanc- 
tuary, as was in danger of leading them to renounce the 
gospel. Such an attitude of mind is conceivable only 
among persons living in proximity to the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, where the old worship was still celebrated. This 
hypothesis is supported by chap. v. 12, where the readers 


a 
~ are spoken of as converts of long standing; and by chap. . 


il. 38, where we see that they had been brought into the 4 
faith by-those who had themselves heard the Lord. Lastly, = 
the reference in chap. xill. 7 to the glorious death of the ; 
leaders of the flock agrees perfectly with that» which Jose- 

phus tells us (Ant. xx. 9. $1) of the judicial murder of 
James and other chief men of the Church in Jerusalem, 
which took place in the year 62, under the high priest 
Ananus. Thus the position taken up on this question by 


and upheld among critics by Hug, Bleek, de Wette, Tho- — is 
luck, Thiersch, Delitzsch, Riehm, and Weiss, appears to us, a 


- 
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after all that has been advanced to the contrary, unassail- 


_ able. It is also, as we have seen, the only explanation 


which bears out the meaning of the title, ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews.”’ 

What considerations then, we ask, have led so many 
writers to seek another solution? In the Epistle itself 
there is, as it seems to me, only one passage which presents 
any difficulty from the traditional point of view. This 
occurs in chap. vi. 10, where the writer commends his 
readers for the love they have shown and are still showing 
in ministering to the saints. If these words refer to 
collections made on behalf of suffering Christians, they 
would seem to have no application to the Church of Jeru- 
salem, which was itself in deep poverty, and on behalf of 
which other Churches made contributions. But the writer 
may have in view the many Churches scattered over Judea, 
rather than the Church in the capital. Even in that 
Church there certainly were some rich persons who could, 
if it were needful, minister to their poor brethren. The 
expression which Paul uses (Rom. xv. 26), that the “ con- 
tribution is for the poor among the saints that are at Jeru- 
salem,’ clearly distinguishes the poor from the whole body 
of the faithful. According to 2 Corinthians vii. 2, the 
Christians of Macedonia were in deep poverty, and yet, as 
the Apostle says, ‘‘the abundance of their joy abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality.” Why might it not 
have been the same in the Church of Jerusalem, even the 


poor contributing to the help of those who were yet poorer _~ 
and suffering persecution, like those of whom James speaks 


in his Epistle ? 
In favour of the hypothesis that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Church in Egypt, stress is laid on the 


Alexandrine style of the writer, a certain correspondence of _ : 


ideas with Philo, and, lastly, the many quotations from 
the Septuagint. This, if well founded at all, is an argu- 
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ment for the Alexandrine origin, not of the readers, but of 
the writer. As however he says, in chap. xiii. 19, ‘that 
I may be restored to you the sooner,” there seems reason 
to suppose that he belonged originally to the Church to 
which he was writing. In weighing these arguments in 
favour of Alexandria however, we must bear in mind that 
Alexandrine culture was diffused more or less among all 
oriental Jews. In Acts vi. 9 we read of a synagogue of the 
Alexandrines at Jerusalem. There can be no doubt that 
in the worship of this synagogue, the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament would be read; and Alexandrine ideas, 
and even those of Philo, may easily have found their way 
into the Judaism of Palestine. The objections which occur 
to me to the theory that this Epistle was addressed to 
Alexandria are, first, that that Church was far from being 
purely Judeo-Christian; and, second, that the Alexandrine 
teachers (Clement and Origen) never hint that their Church 
had any such claim.! 

The opinion that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
addressed to the Judeo-Christian portion of the Church in 
Rome found at one time great acceptance. This was at 
the time when critics were inclined to think that the 
Roman Church contained a largely preponderating Judeo- 
Christian element. That time is past, and the only pretext 
for the~idea just referred to is found in the words (chap. 


xii, 24), “‘ They of Italy salute you.” At one time great — 


importance was attached to these words, as showing that 
the Epistle was written from Italy. Now, those who advo- 
cate the theory that the letter was addressed to the Church 


_ of Rome, adduce the same words in support of their hypo- 


1 Wieseler, in his zealous advocacy of this view, brings forward the fact that — 


atemple was built at Leontopolis in Egypt, to serve as a visible sanctuary 
for the Israelites of that region. This temple however never attained any im- 
portance, and the writer could not compare it to the Temple of Jerusalem, 


as on this theory he would be doing throughout the Epistle. ae idea is now fo : 


abandoned. 
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thesis. How can this be? Those whose salutation the 
Apostle conveys are supposed to be Christians from ltaly, 
who had taken refuge in the place from which the Epistle 
was written. They make the writer the medium of their 
greetings to their fellow countrymen. But if this were the 
case, why does he not add a salutation from the Church in 
the midst of which he finds himself with these Italian 
refugees? Again, does it seem probable that any Church 
of Italy (whether of Rome, according to Holtzmann, or 
of Ravenna, according to Ewald)—should have been so 
strongly temptea to fall back into Judaism, as those seem 
to have been for whom this Epistle was intended? The 
argument drawn from the passage quoted has nothing solid 
to rest upon. It has not been observed that the preposition 
a7o (of) stands in connexion here, as in many other places, 
both with the pronoun of (they) and the verb domdtecOar 
(salute you). ‘‘ They of Italy salute you from Italy’’; as 
in Acts x. 23, where the aro (“from Joppa”’) refers both 
to the subject, the brethren, and to the verb, “‘ went with 
him’’; or again, in Acts xvi. 13, where the same preposition 
a7o stands in connexion both with the pronoun they and 
the verb ‘“‘should come.” - This construction occurs also 
in classic Greek, as in the Anabasis (v. 2, 24): ‘‘ When that 
house fell, those from the houses fled also (from those 
houses),’’! where the do refers undoubtedly both to the 
verb fled and the subject they. 

It follows then that this letter was certainly written from 
Italy, from one of the Churches associated with those of 


Judea. I donot say from Rome, though this supposition — 


would naturally suggest itself; but as, according to chap. 


xiii. 23, Timothy, who had been just released from prison, ~ 


probably in Rome, was coming to join the author in the 


place from which he was writing, it is presumable that he 


was not in Rome. 
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II. What was the religious state of those to whom 
the Epistle was written? and what was the purpose of the 
writer? These questions can only be answered by a rapid 
review of the contents of the letter. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is properly a treatise con- 
sisting of two parts—one didactic (chap. i—x.), the other 
practical (xi—xili.). It concludes with a short epistolary 
appendix (xiii. 22-25). In this respect it resembles the 
Epistle to the Romans, with this difference, that there we 
have an epistolary preamble, which is altogether wanting 
in the Epistle before us. It has been conjectured that 
there may have been such a preamble originally, but that 
it was suppressed when the Epistle was placed among the 
canonical Scriptures. But such a liberty would scarcely 
have been taken with a writing which was to have the 
honour of being enrolled among the apostolic Scriptures 
preserved by the Church. 


THE Dipactic SECTION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The first two chapters are seen at a glance to form a 
section by themselves in this grand argument. They con- 
tain a comparison of Jesus, the Messiah, with the angels. Mg 
He is first shown to be higher than they by His Divine 
nature; and, next, to be made a little lower than the angels 
by His incarnation and death. This very humiliation how- 
ever gives Him a higher fitness for His work as-a Saviour. 

The superiority of Messiah to the angels is demon- 
strated in chap. i. by a series of passages from the Old 
Testament, some of which are applied in the original con- 
text to Jehovah Himself. Hence it is evident that the 
writer regarded the person of Messiah as nothing less than 
the supreme manifestation of Jehovah. This didactic 
statement is immediately followed by a short practical 
application (chap. ii. 1-4). If every act of disobedience to 
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the law of Moses, which was given by angels, had been 
severely punished, how much heavier must be the guilt of 
neglecting the salvation brought by the Son of God! 

With chap. ii. 5 commences the second section, show- 
ing forth the state of humiliation by which Messiah had 
been made a little lower than the angels. The perfect 
world for which we are looking had been made subject by 
prophecy, not to an angel, but to One who for a little while 
was made lower than the angels (Ps. viii. 5). Jesus was 
such an One. He stooped below the angels, and made 
Himself one with us for the suffering of death. But He 
did this, that He might bring many sons unto glory, and 
might become the faithful Intercessor for all those who 
were subject to temptations such as He Himself had known 
by experience. 

A short exhortation (chap. ui. 1) gives the practical appli- 
cation of this second section. ‘‘ Let us consider this Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession, even Jesus.”’ Happily 
the truth here brought out is quite independent of the 
application made by the writer of the passage from Psalm 
viii. ; for that application rests, not upon the real sense of 
the Hebrew text, but upon the Septuagint version, which is 
now known to be inexact. 

It may be asked, What led the writer to open his argument 
with this comparison between Jesus and the angels? It 
must be remembered that, from a Jewish point of view 
(chap. ii. 2, Gal. iii. 20), the law, the distinguishing 


privilege of Israel, had been given through the medium of 
angels. This then was the highest theocratic authority, 


next to God Himself; and the writer would now show the 
inferiority even of the angelic hierarchy to Jesus. 

This is made clear by the section which follows (chaps. 
iii., iv.). The writer compares Jesus to the two greatest 
personages in Jewish history—Moses and Joshua. This 
section also is divided into two parts: in the first (chap. 


(chaps. viii—x.). 
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iii.), we have the comparison between Jesus and Moses ; 
in the second (chap. iv.), that between Jesus and Joshua. 
Each of these divisions, like the foregoing, consists first of a 
didactic statement, and then of a solemn warning. 

Just as the master builder is greater than the man who 
builds the house, so Jesus is greater than Moses (vv. 2-6). 
The long practical application which follows may be thus 
summed up. If the Jews in the wilderness were punished 
for their unbelief of Moses by not being allowed to enter 
Canaan, how much more certainly will those who let go 
their faith in Jesus be shut out from the rest of God! 

This introduces the second section, the comparison with 
Joshua (chap. iv. 1-10). How can the writer speak of the 
shutting out of the Jews of his time from the promised rest, 
when from the time of Joshua they had been in actual 
possession of the land of Canaan? The answer is given in 
the words of Psalm xcv. 11, which show that the Canaan 


into which Joshua led the tribes was not the true rest of 


God. Jesus alone leads His people into this true rest. 
Hence a solemn charge to hold fast their profession of faith 
in Jesus the Son of God, who is passed into the heavens 
(chap. iv. 11-16). 

After comparing Jesus with the angels, and with Moses 
and Joshua, the lawgiver and leaders of Israel, there 
remained yet a third comparison to be drawn. This 
occupies the third section, in which the writer establishes a 
parallel between Jesus and Aaron the high priest. The 
priesthood constituted, with the law and the possession of 
Canaan, the third great theocratic privilege of the chosen 
people (chaps. v.-x.). 

This third section, like the others, consists of two parts. 
The first is a comparison of the ministry of Jesus with that 
of Aaron in its nature and origin (chaps. v.—vii.); the second, 
a comparison of the two priesthoods as to their ethieacy 
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In comparing the nature of the two priesthoods, the 
writer treats first of their equality (chap. v.), and next of 
the superiority of the priesthood of Jesus (chaps. vi., vii.). 

Their equality is demonstrated by four characteristics 
which they have in common. These are as follows: Ist, 
Aaron was taken from among men to be their representative 
before God. 2nd, He was compassed with infirmity, that 
he might feel for the infirmities of his brethren. 8rd, He 
offered a sacrifice for himself, and not for the people only. 
4th, He was directly called of God to his office. 

We can but wonder at the boldness with which the writer 
applies these four characteristics to Jesus, especially the 
third. He is here alluding to the scene in Gethsemane, 
in which he sees the sacrifice offered by Jesus for Himself, 
before bearing our sins on the cross. In the agony in the 
garden, He consummated the voluntary offering up of His 
own human nature, that by this perfect obedience He 
might become the sacrifice for all mankind. Jesus is equal 
to Aaron on these four points, hence He is truly a high 
priest. But the writer is leading up to a far higher point. 
He will show that Jesus is the perfect High Priest, and in 
order to this, he must show that His priesthood is higher 
in its nature than that of Aaron. 

Before entering on this subject however he gives a long 
preamble (chaps. v. 10-vi. 20), in which he complains of the 
want of spiritual insight in his readers. He reminds them 
of the awful truth that if any one fall away after receiving 


the grace of regeneration and spiritual enlightenment,no _ 
further renovation is possible. He does indeed afterwards 


express the hope that such may not be the sad lot of any 


of his readers, but that they will hold fast even to the end, © < 
‘knowing that their hope of salvation rests, not only upon 
the promise, but upon the very oath of God. 


After this introduction he takes up again the argument. 
commenced in chap. v. 10, and proceeds to show how the 
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priesthood of Jesus is higher than that of Aaron. He 
finds in the history of the patriarchs a point of comparison 
which, read in the light of some words of David, supplies 
the elements he needs for his argument. The point thus 
taken up is the history of Melchisedec (Gen. xiii.) in con- 
nexion with Psalm cx. 4,in which David, addressing the 
future Messiah, hails Him as the “ priest after the order of 
Melchisedec.” 

The outline of the argument is this: Christ is equal to 
Melchisedec; Melchisedec is higher than Aaron: hence 
Christ is higher than Aaron (vil. 1-23). 

The first of these propositions is proved by the fact that 
Abraham paid the tenth of the spoil which he had taken 
in war to ‘‘ Melchisedec, king of Salem and priest of God 
Most High.” Now the payment of tithe is a tribute paid 
by the lower to the higher. Hence Abraham, and in him 
Levi and Aaron himself, were declared to be of a lower 
order than Melchisedec (vii. 1-10). 

The second proposition is proved by the feat that Jesus 
does not come of the tribe of Levi, which was the priestly 
tribe, according to Moses, but that like Melchisedec king 
of Salem, he was descended from the royal tribe of Judah, 
deriving, like Melchisedec, his priestly right not from human 
descent, but from the power of an endless life within Him 
(vii. 11-16). 

From this fundamental analogy, which shows the identity 
of nature between Christ and Melchisedec, a third proposi- 
tion follows. The priesthood of Christ, being equal to that 
of Melchisedec, which is higher than that os Aaron, is itself 
higher than that of Aaron. 

This the writer proceeds to confirm by a few particular 
points of superiority. 1st, The oath of God, which, accord- 
ing to Psalm ex. 4, inaugurated the messianic priesthood— 
an honour not conferred on the priesthood of Aaron. 2nd, 


The permanence of the priesthood of Christ (noticed also in 
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Psalm cx.), while the sons of Aaron die one after another. 
3rd, The one completed sacrifice of Christ for Himself and 
for the people, while in the Jewish temple fresh victims 
needed to be offered day by day. Lastly (4th), The spotless 
character of Christ, ‘‘the Son perfected for evermore,” in 
contrast to the human infirmity of the descendants of 
Aaron (vv. 17-23). 

But of what avail to us would be this superiority of the 
priesthood of Christ, in its nature and origin, to that of 
Aaron, unless it were also more efficacious in our behalf? 
This forms the theme of the third section of the Epistle, 
and is the key-note to the whole didactic portion (chaps 
Vili.—x.), 

lis treatment is introduced by the analysis of a passage 
in the prophecies of Jeremiah (xxx. 31 and following), which 
foretells the substitution of a new covenant for the covenant 
of Sinai, which could bring nothing to perfection. The 
writer proceeds to set forth the superiority of this new 
covenant, showing how the sacrifice on which it is based 
is more efficacious than that of Aaron, on which the old 
covenant rested. 

1. As to the place where the sacrifice is offered—the 
first, an earthly sanctuary ; the second, heaven itself (chap. 
ix. 1-5). 

9. As to the manner of the priest’s entrance into the 
holy place—under the old covenant, once in the year ; under 
the new, once for all (vv. 6-11). 

3. As to the victims offered—under the old covenant, 


‘the blood of goats and of calves’’; under the new, Christ _ 


« offered Himself without blemish unto God” (vv. 12-24). 


4, As to the offering of sacrifices—under the old cove- — 


nant, the constant repetition of the same sacrifices proved 
their inadequacy ; under the new, ‘‘ the sacrifice once of- 


fered perfects for ever them that are sanctified” (v. 25- 


X78). 
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This central passage closes, like the rest, with a practical 
application. It is an invitation to enter at once, through 
the blood of Jesus, into the holiest of all (intimate com- 
munion with God), access to which was closed under the 
old covenant, but is now open to the followers of Christ by 
anew and living way. Then follows another solemn warn- 
ing. ‘Beware of forsaking the assembling of yourselves 
together, lest you forsake also your faith itself; for there 
would remain no more sacrifice for the expiation of such 
a sin’’ (vv. 16-20). Thus repeatedly does the writer hold 
up before his readers the danger of falling away, with its 
awful consequences. 


THe PRAcTICAL PART OF THE HPISTLE. 


The general application, contained in chaps. xi.—xill., 1s 
to the didactic portion, as a whole, what each particular 
parenesis was to its didactic premisses. 

If we remember the tenacity with which the Churches 
addressed appear to have clung to the visible sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, and the value which they attached to the main- 
tenance of their oneness with the chosen nation settled in 
the land of Canaan, we shall easily understand the scope 
of the writer’s observations in chap. xi., in which he held 
before them the picture of the life of faith and endurance 
led by the patriarchs and prophets. All these, each in his 
own manner, let go the seen that they might grasp the 
unseen. This is the very essence of faith according to v. 1, 
which is, as it were, the text of the whole chapter. 

In chap. xii. the writer adds to the duty of faith the duty 
of patience. Keeping the eye fixed upon Jesus, who was 


the first to mark out clearly the track of faith, and the first. 


to reach its goal, the believers are to accept without dismay 


the sufferings by which God is educating them as His chil- _ 
dren, and are to strive after holiness; for they are already 
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citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, and are already realising 
the efficacy of the blood which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel. Let them fear then to turn away from Him 
who speaketh to them from heaven, ‘for our God is a 
consuming fire.’”’ Lastly, to the two duties of faith and 
steadfast patience he adds, in chap. xiii., that of utter self- 
renunciation. He had long been leading up to this. It is 
indeed the gist of the whole Epistle. At length (chap. xiii. 
13) he speaks out, and demands the supreme act of sacrifice. 
“Let us therefore go forth unto Him without the camp, 
bearing His reproach.” As Jesus was led forth in ignominy 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, bearing His cross, so the 
time is come for those believing Jews who have cherished 
till now the bond of ‘oneness with the Jewish nation and 
religion to make the great surrender, and break with a 
bond which threatens to lead them to their ruin. ‘‘ Break 
loose from Judaism. Be wholly His who is better to you 
than the angels, better than Moses or Joshua, better than 
Aaron and his priesthood. Be all for Jesus, in whom you 
possess the eternal reality of all the good things of which 
Judaism offers you only the shadow.”’ 

Such, as it seems to me, is the thought brought out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer only adds in con- 
clusion a sort of epistolary postscript. He excuses himself 
for having written such a letter of exhortation to such 
readers. He speaks of his approaching visit with Timothy, 
who has lately been set at liberty. Then he greets the 
heads of the flock in his own name and that of the 


Christians of Italy, and desires that grace may be with —— 


them all. 

What was the spiritual need which this Epistle was in- 
tended to meet? There can be but one answer. These 
Christians of Jewish origin were on the point of reverting 


‘to Judaism, from which they had never more than half. 


broken loose. It is this falling back to the things behind, 
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against which the writer of the Epistle would fain put 
them on their guard. It is at this he is aiming in all the 
practical exhortations to which each separate didactic 
period leads up. A critical time had come for the Churches 
in Juda, especially for the Church in Jerusalem. The 
general cause-of-the danger is easy to define. It was the 
overweening attachment of these Judeo-Christians to out- 
ward rites and ceremonial worship. This ceremonialism 
had been a real hindrance to the development of spiritual 
life in these Christians, the firstfruits of the gospel; and, 
as the writer of the Epistle points out reproachfully, they 
had become spiritually ‘dull of hearing.”” And when “ by 
reason of the time, they ought to be teachers, had need 
to be taught again the rudiments of the first principles 
of the oracles of God’”’ (chap. v. 11, 12). 

Beside this general cause of a stunted Christian life, 
there were also particular circumstances which added to 
the gravity of the position. There was the impending 
war with the Roman power, which placed the Christians 
in a strait between their faith and their patriotism. There 
was also the rapidly advancing work of Paul among the 
Gentile nations, which, tending as it did to mimimise the 
obligations of the ceremonial law, was a constant source 
of irritation to those who still clung to Mosaic institutions 
(see Acts xxi. 19-25). 

Thiersch argues that after Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx.), the believing Jews were excluded from the 
temple, into which James alone was still permitted to enter 
(according to Hegesippus), and that this deprivation of the 
worship to which they had been accustomed from child- 
hood greatly discouraged them and inclined them to go 
back to Judaism. It must be borne in mind also, that this 
was about the time of the departure of the apostles, and 
of the death of James and other leaders of the flock, who 


had succeeded to the apostolic charge. There is also one a 
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other circumstance to be taken into account, on which 
de Wette rightly lays stress: namely, the twofold dis- 
appointment caused, first, by the persistent refusal of the 
Jewish people to accept Jesus as the Messiah (whereas the 
Christians had always been looking for their conversion) ; 
and, second, by the prolonged delay of the return of Christ, 
for which they had looked as immediate. If we put all 
these things together, we shall easily comprehend the dis- 
tress of mind that took possession of the Judeo-Christians 
in the years 65, 66, at which time it seems to us probable 
this Epistle was written. 

This date is confirmed by the passage in which the 
writer speaks of the liberation of Timothy, and of his 
approaching arrival with himself. Timothy had no doubt 
repaired to Rome at the summons of Paul in his second 
captivity (2 Tim. iv. 19).. He had then been imprisoned 
with Paul, and after Paul’s martyrdom had been set at 
liberty. This seems the natural explanation of chap. xiii. 
23, and fixes the date of the Epistle as approximately 
A.D. 66. Some critics assign to it a date after the fall of 
‘Jerusalem. Zahn gives the year 80; Holtzmann, Harnack, 
von Soden date it under Domitian, between 80 and 96; 
others about the year 100, or a little later. It is no 
argument against these opinions, to say that the present 
tense of the verb is used in speaking of the worship of 
the sanctuary, for we still use to-day in referring to the 
Mosaic institutions, such expressions as ‘‘the sacrifice is 
offered morning and evening.” But Hilgenfeld rightly asks, 


How could the writer have said, ‘‘ Now if Jesus were on — 


earth, He would not be a priest at all, seeing there are those 
who offer the gifts according to the law,” if he had been 
writing at a time when no sacrifice could any longer be 
offered? Or how could he have said, ‘‘In that He saith, . 
A new covenant, He hath made the first old: but that - 
which is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto 
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vanishing away” (chap. viii. 13), if the worship of the old 
covenant had already ceased? Or how could he have 
expressed himself thus, ‘‘ Else would they not have ceased 
to be offered,” if they had actually already ceased to be 
offered? Hilgenfeld concludes from these considerations 
that the Epistle was written between the years 64 and 66. 
The writer would certainly not have taken so much trouble 
to prove the insufficiency of that which no longer existed. 
If God had already sealed the doom of the old worship, 
no argument was needed on the part of man; he had only 
to appeal to this decisive judgment. 

The deep earnestness of this Epistle, its solemn warnings, 
threats, and exhortations, are only to be explained by the 
presence of a very real danger; namely, that tendency to 
falling away from the faith which we have described above. 


ITI. Who was the writer ? 

The opinion which has become traditional and general 
in the Church since the close of the fourth century, and 
which assigns the authorship of this Epistle to St. Paul, 
had been accepted in the Kast long before that time. It 
was promulgated by the Alexandrine doctors, Pantenus, 
Clement, Origen. But until the close of the fourth cen- 
tury it had not been received in the West by Ireneus, 
or by the author of the Fragment of Muratori, or by Ter- 
tullian, Hippolytus, or Cyprian. Jerome testifies to this 
difference of opinion between the two great sections of the 
Church, up to the time when the question was resolved in 
the Synod of Carthage, in 397, in favour of the apostolic 
authorship. This decision was arrived at under the in- 
fluence of Augustine, who had himself yielded on this 
point to the Hastern tradition. 


The Alexandrine doctors did not however disguise from 
themselves the difficulties which stood in the way of their — 
view. Pantenus admitted that the Apostle acted in a 
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logian of any weight who maintains the Pauline origin of ; 
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way quite contrary to his custom, in not mentioning his 
own name at the beginning of the letter. He explained 
this omission as arising from the modesty of Paul, who 
was unwilling to style himself an Apostle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as Jesus Himself was their Apostle (chap. iii. 1). 
Clement recognises that there is a great difference between 


‘the style of this Epistle and the other Epistles of Paul; 


but he explains it on the theory that Paul wrote the original 
in Aramaic, and that it was translated into Greek by Luke. 
Origen says that any one competent to judge of differences 
of style will observe that this Epistle is far more Greek 
in its form than the other writings of the Apostle; but, 
on the other hand, the thoughts are admirable and on a 
par with those which abound in the Epistles of Paul. The 
substance of the Epistle then is of Paul; as to the writer 
of if in its present form, God only knows who he is. 
Tradition, he says, points either to Clement, who became 
Bishop of Rome, or to Luke, the writer of the Gospel and 
of the Acts. 
Criticism, after being long repressed by the decisions of 
the Council of Carthage, reasserted itself at the time of 


the Reformation. Erasmus attributed the Epistle to the 


Roman Clement; Luther conceived the idea that Apollos 
was its author. Calvin pronounced in favour of Luke. 
The Council of Trent confirmed the old traditional opinion, 
which was accepted in the Lutheran Church till the 
middle of the 18th century, when rationalism lifted up its 
voice. From the time of Semler appeared a succession 


of writings for and against the authorship of Paul, until 


between 1826 and 1840 Bleek published his great work, 


which decisively turned the scale against the old received ~ 


opinion. At the present day Hofmann is the only theo- 


the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Ebrard and Déllinger are in favour of Luke; Riethmaier 


Ps 
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and Bisping, two Catholic divines, support Clement of 
tome; Semler, de Wette, Tholuck, Bunsen, Kurtz, Farrar, 
De Pressensé, Hilgenfeld, hold that the author is Apollos 
(following in this Tertullian, whose testimony we shall pre- 
sently quote) ; Ullmann, Wieseler, Ritschl, Grau, Thiersch, 
- Weiss, Renan, Zahn, Keil, conclude in favour of Barnabas ; 
Mynster and Bohme support Silas; lastly, Ewald, Grimm, 
Lipsius, von Soden, attribute the Epistle to some Alex- 
andrine Christian of name unknown. Reuss hesitates 
between Apollos and Barnabas. 

In favour of the authorship of Paul, Origen insists on the 
beauty of the thoughts; but surely there were many men 
in the primitive Church whose thoughts were admirable. 
Another point urged is the exact agreement of the quotation 
given in chap. x. 30 with that of Paul (Rom. xu. 19), which 
does not tally verbally with Deuteronomy xxxii. 35, 36, either 
in the Hebrew or Septuagint. version. This is no doubt a 
point difficult to explain. But if the letter was written 
from Italy, the writer might have read in Rome the Epistle 
to the Romans, and quoted from memory the words as 
given by Paul.. In any case, such a point of detail-is not 
sufficient to outweigh the much graver arguments a 
the apostolic authorship. 

In the first place, we note the order of the Epistle—the 
absence of any heading or introductory thanksgiving, and 
the recurrence of short pareneses at the close of each 
didactic portion. All this is quite foreign to the manner 
of Paul. The style also is markedly different from that of 
Paul. Here we have rounded, oratorical periods, while 
Paul’s phraseology is unstudied, broken, abrupt. Hofmann 
explains this difference by saying that Paul, released from 
prison, and awaiting at Brindisi the arrival of Timothy, 
had ample leisure to give attention to style in a way he | 
had never done before. It is strange indeed that he should — 
have written in polished Greek to the Hebrews, while all his 
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life he had been writing to the Hellenes in a style abound- 
ing with rugged and barbarous Hebraisms. With regard 
to the vocabulary of this Epistle, as compared with that 
of Paul’s letters, we commend to our readers’ study Prof. 
Gardiner’s work, The Language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as Bearing upon its Authorship. We know no other work 
on the subject to compare with this, either for solidity or 
for the delicacy with which points of comparison are 
treated. Prof. Gardiner himself was constrained to change 
his opinion as to the origin of the Epistle, so cogent and 
unexpected were the results of his researches (p.19). In 
the citations from the Old Testament, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews servilely copies the Septuagint, 
even when the translation is inexact. Paul, on the con- 
trary, often corrects the Septuagint by the Hebrew. Again 
the writer cites from the text of Codex Alexandrinus, Paul 
from the Codex Vaticanus. The writer further reproduces 
long passages, which must have been copied; Paul uses 
only short quotations, generally made, as far as we can 
judge, from memory. The writer of this Epistle quotes 
with such introductory formulas as ‘‘God saith,” ‘‘ the 
Holy Spirit thus testifying,’ etc. Paul either mentions the 
sacred writer from whom he quotes, or makes no allusion 
to his authority. 

The difference is very marked, further, from a religious 
point of view. We cannot here go into the question 
whether the author was writing on the basis of Pauline 
teaching, modified by Alexandrine influence, or whether he 
was simply working out the primitive apostolic teaching 
under Pauline influence. But one point seems to us per- 
fectly clear. According to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the redemptive work of Christ is carried on rather 
in the heavenly sanctuary, as the outcome of the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of the Lord; while in the teaching of 
Paul it centres in the cross. This is not a contradiction, 
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for that which the Redeemer presents in the most holy 
place in the heavens is the blood shed upon the cross; and 
in the teaching of Paul himself, the cross of Christ only 
saves us as it leads on to His resurrection and intercession 


in the heavens. Still the same truth is regarded from two. 


very distinct points of view.? 

We draw attention, in conclusion, to one passage, which 
could never have been written by St. Paul, the passage, 
namely, in which he says that he was taught the Gospel 
by those who had heard it from the mouth of the Lord 
(chap. ii. 8). Paul, when speaking of himself, categorically 
denies any such attitude of dependence on the other 
apostles of the Lord (Gal. i. 11-17). 

Dr. Biesenthal? has reproduced in our day the theory 
first invented by Clement of Alexandria, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by Paul in Aramaic, and trans- 
lated by Luke into Greek. In the translation however he 
is supposed to have fallen into a number of errors, as Dr. 
Biesenthal proves by himself re-translating the Epistle from 


Greek into Hebrew. But how many times has it been | 


shown that the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot be a trans- 
lation? It abounds in compound words which are essen- 
tially Greek, and have no analogues in Aramaic or in 
Hebrew, and it contains plays upon words such as could 
only occur in a composition originally Greek.’ Can the 
writer of this original composition be St. Luke? The 
Christology of the third Gospel presents indeed some analogy 
with that of the Epistle to the Hebrews (as, for instance, 
the growth of Jesus in knowledge and obedience) ; and that 
which is said (chap. xiii. 23) of the personal relations of the 
author with Timotay might well apply to Luke. But could 

1 The difference in the concoption of faith, which has often been tee 
seems to me easily resolved if we look at Rom. iv. 20, 2 Cor. v. 7. 


2 Das Trost-schreiben des Ap. Paulus an die Hebriier. 1878. 


3 "Eyadev—éraber ; Hévovrav—meNovoay ; ois aD ee and testament). 
Comp. y. 8; xiii. 14; ix. 15-26. 
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a Gentile Christian, a disciple of Paul, ask the Churches of 
Judea to pray for him ‘“‘that he might be restored to them 
the sooner” (chap. xiii. 19)? The style of Luke’s writing 
moreover is clear and flowing, but not at all oratorical. 

Could the writer be Clement of Rome? But he has no 
originality of thought or brilliancy of style. It is enough 
to read a few lines of his Epistle to the Corinthians, to 
be struck with the difference between that and the Hpistle 
before us. Clement imitates the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but he is only a copyist. 

Can the writer be Apollos? But how could this young 
Christian, a catechumen of Priscilla and Aquila, two dis- 
ciples of Paul, say that he learned the gospel from those 
who had themselves heard the Lord? How could such a 
one have the boldness to write such a letter to the Churches 
of Judea, the oldest and most venerable Churches of Chris- 
tendom? How, lastly, could he speak of being restored to 
them, from whom he had never come out, and to whom he 
had never belonged?! 

We come now to the man who commands to-day the 
majority of votes—Barnabas. He was certainly one of the . 
members of the primitive Church of Jerusalem, and one n 

_of its most eminent members, a disciple of the apostles, and ee 
almost their equal (Acts iv. 36, 37). He was moreover by 
birth a Levite, and consequently familiar from childhood 
with all the traditions of the temple worship. He was a 
Hellenist Jew from Cyprus, and competent as such to write 
in excellent Greek. We seem almost to read his very sig- 
nature in the epilogue of the Epistle when he says (chap. xili. 
22), “‘ Bear with the word of exhortation” (rod Noyou THs 
TapaxNijoews), reminding us of the name which the Apostles 
had given him (Acts iv. 36), ‘‘ son of exhortation”’ (rob Aoyou 
Ths Tapaxdycews). The fact moreover that in the Hast an 
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epistle was ascribed to him, of which he was certainly not 
the author, seems to prove that some genuine letter from 


his pen had existed. Lastly (and this is important), Bar- _ 


nabas is the only one of all the reputed authors in favour 
of whom a positive tradition can be shown; for it is of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews Tertullian is speaking when 
he says: ‘There exists also a writing entitled To the He- 
brews, by Barnabas, a man sufficiently authorised of God.”’! 
One grave difficulty seems to me however to counter- 
balance all the arguments just brought forward. How is it 
possible that a well-known and all but apostolic name, like 
that of Barnabas, should have been almost completely lost ? 
And is not the fact that another writing was falsely assigned 
to Barnabas, an added argument against the suppression ot 
his name in an Epistle really written by him? 

We cannot help asking if a less illustrious name would 
not solve the problem more easily? May not the writer 
have been Silas—himself also an eminent member of the 
primitive Church of Jerusalem, and even a prophet in that 
Church (Acts xv. 82); who was also honoured by being 
made a delegate from the apostles to the Churches of Syria, 
who succeeded Barnabas as fellow labourer with Paul on 


his missionary journey, and assisted him in forming the | 


Churches of Greece; who was subsequently associated 
with the work of Peter (1 Pet. v. 12), and as one of the 
founders of the Churches in Greece, must have come much 
into contact with Timothy (1 Thess. i. 1; 2.Thess. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 19)? This gives the key to the relations between 


the writer and Timothy implied in Hebrews xiii. 23, ‘‘ with — 


whom, if he come shortly, I will see you.’’ Silas was with 
Paul during nearly two years of his ministry in Corinth, 
and this accounts for the apostolic character of the teaching 


which many modern critics have observed in the Epistle — 


to the Hebrews. The writer had come largely under the 
1 De Pudicitia, o. 20. 
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influence of Paul. If we compare 1 Corinthians iii. 2, “I 
fed you with milk, not with meat,” with Hebrews v. 12-14, 
“Ye are become such as have need of milk, not of strong 
mieaG 0.  ; or again, 1 Corinthians x: 1-11 with 
Hebrews iii. 12-19—can we not clearly catch the echo 
of the teachings to which the writer had listened from the 
lips of Paul at Corinth? Lastly, as the companion of the 
Apostle Peter towards the close of his career, Silas may 
have gone with him to Rome; which would explain how 
he was able to tell the Judean Christians of the liberation 
of Timothy and of his approaching departure from Italy, 
adding the promise that he would visit them with him. 

Whatever conclusion may be arrived at from a considera- 
tion of all these various theories, we are glad to close this 
study of the Epistle with the words of Thiersch: “If it 
should be found that a noble picture, which had been attri- 
buted to Raphael, was not by that artist, there would not 
be one masterpiece the less, but one great master the 
more.”’ 

To us it seems certain that the admirable Epistle we 
have been studying is not from the pen of Paul; but this 
very fact only serves to reveal to us the abundance and 
excellence of the spiritual gifts possessed by men who 
occupied only the second rank in the apostolic Church. 
Whether they were named Barnabas or Apollos, Aquila or 
Silas, these stars of the second magnitude were able to 
send forth far-reaching rays of light; and we recognise the 
fitness of the title prophets applied to some of them, “ first 
apostles, then prophets” (1 Cor. xii. 28). Though the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not of apostolic origin, it is 
none the less a prophetic scripture, a true document of 


revelation.! 
I’. GoDET. 


1 Different opinions prevail as to the epistolary supplement (chap. xiii. 22-25) 
and its relation to the rest of the letter. Delitzsch attributes these four verses 
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T'HEOLOGICAL controversy first awakened English attention 
to the distinction between eternal and everlasting ; and the 
almost entire displacement of everlasting from the revised 
version of the New Testament excited some murmurs on 
doctrinal grounds; but the revisers had clearly no option: 
they found two distinct words, aié:os and aidyios, in the 
Greek text, and translated them by the two nearest English 
equivalents. It may perhaps be regretted that they re- 
tained everlasting in Jude 6; for just as deé does not always 
mean for ever, but often denotes continuity for a certain 
time, so didvos seems there to mean the continual bondage 
of the rebel angels from the time of their revolt to the day 
of judgment; but the correctness of everlasting in Romans 
i. 20 is recognised by all. It is, however, of eternal that J 
desire to write: this is in fact atwvos, first latinised, and 
then adopted into the English language; for aiev written 
in Latin became evum, and eternus contracted from 
eviternus is the adjective answering to svum as al@yvios 
to aiov. Eternal and aievios are therefore convertible 
terms in English and Greek respectively. But it is still 
maintained that the change from everlasting to eternal is a 
distinction without a difference, seeing that the two words 
are synonymous and express the same idea. Popular 
theology understands by eternity an endless existence in 
contradistinction to time. For the incorrect translation 
to Paul himself, while he supposes the rest of the letter to have been written 
for Paul by a friend—probably Luke. LEbrard also thinks the letter was 
written at Paul’s instance, but he holds that these four verses were added by 


the compiler. Zeller attributes the whole letter to a writer of later date, who 
added this supplement in order to make it pass as a Pauline Epistle. But 


surely, in such a case, the forger would have mentioned Paul in a more distinct _ 


aud positive manner. The first two hypotheses have, critically, no ground to 


rest upon, and seem to have had no other design than to maintain a close con- 
nexion between the Epistle and Paul himself, since even the critics dare moe =a 


go so far as to attribute the letter directly to the apostle. 
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——_ __ ___ 


of aiwvios and aiwy as everlasting and for ever, etc., in the 
English Bible has confused together two distinct ideas. But 
it is the duty of Greek scholars to aim at a clear perception 
of divine truth by careful study of the original language in 
which the apostles wrote; and English Christians ought to 
welcome gladly an argument which maintains the essential 
distinction between that eternal life which is their glorious 
birthright in Christ, and the everlasting existence which 
may be the portion and the curse of devils or irretrievably 
wicked men. 

Let me therefore review the history of these two words 
in Greek literature and the Greek Bible. I have not traced 
back the adjective further than the time of Plato; but this 
is immaterial, as the substantive and adjective stand in the 
closest relation to each other throughout the Bible, and the 
substantive alév belonged to Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, 
and the Attic poets, as well as to the Septuagint, and had 
in all aclear, well defined meaning. The connexion of 
aiwv with anus (breathe), is disputed; but its combination 
of the two ideas life and time, which might naturally 
originate in a conception of the breath of life, is very 
distinct in all the Greek poets. Occasionally it denoted 
some of the functions of physical life in lower animal 
forms; Hermes for instance, in the Homeric hymn ad- 
dressed to him, is described as boring out with an auger 
the life of the tortoise. But generally it signified human 
life, or the definite term for which it lasts, lifetime. A 
single instance may suffice, the Homeric record of early 
death: “short was his span of life” (Ll. iv. 478). The 
religious spirit of Greek poetry associated with alov a 
further idea of a destiny which controls the lives of men, 
so that it became a spontaneous expression of Greek belief 
in an overruling providence which shapes our lives to an 
appointed end. From the original conception of a lifetime, 
language readily evolved that of time as the limit within 
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which action reaches a final issue. Just as we have 
learned to speak of the lifetime of a nation or a race, of 
a creed or institution, of an opinion or a word, so the 
Greeks, by an unconscious use of figurative language, de- 
scribed any definite cycle of time as an ai#v; and the idea 
of time became eventually more prominent in the word 
than that of life. Hence Aristotle defines it as an end, 
primarily of human life, but secondarily of any existence. 
Plato applies the term eternal to the highest forms of 
divine creation, but calls the gods themselves everlasting. 
After this aiév and aidévios passed into the hands of 
the Greek-speaking colony of Jews in Egypt, and were 
used by them for the expression of Hebrew thought in the 
Septuagint. They were naturally pressed into constant 
service, as embodying with more distinctness than any 
other Greek word that conception of a world under Divine 
government which formed the central doctrine of the 
Hebrew faith. Unfortunately ai#y has no exact equivalent 
in English, and the word eternal is almost unknown to the 
Old Testament, while the paraphrases everlasting, for ever, 
etc., which are adopted in our version, give a palpably false 
colour to the Hebrew thought. I shall perhaps best convey 
my idea of the language of the Septuagint by rendering 
aiévios always eternal, while translating aidév as age, end, or 
life, according to the shade of meaning which the context 
demands. English readers of the Bible may learn with 
surprise that eternal is hardly ever used as an epithet of 
Jehovah, apparently from a sense of its unworthiness and 
inadequacy, but is freely used to describe such transitory 
ordinances as the covenant of circumcision, the trumpet 
blowing, the scapegoat, the ritual of atonement, and the 
Levitical sabbath. Israel's possession of Canaan, the 


priesthood of Aaron, and the reign of the house of David __ 
are alike spoken of as lasting to the end, or until the end. 
It has been suggested that these things are only called 
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eternal, because they are typical of things eternal. But the 
Septuagint applies the epithet, not to the antitypes, but 
to the things themselves, and has no scruple in coupling 
it with other words which implied temporary and earthly 
existence, as for instance ‘‘eternal throughout your gene- 
rations.” The words clearly conveyed to the Greek reader 
simply the idea of permanent institutions established for 
the whole period of national existence, and no more. Alwv 
expressed in fact the same idea of a definite period that it 
does in other Greek literature; the length of the period is 
very various and can only be determined by the context. 
The covenant with Noah, that seedtime and harvest, sum- 
mer and winter should not cease, was made ‘‘for eternal 
generations,’ that is to say, so long as the material world 
should last. The gates of the old Jebusite fortress of Sion 
were designated as eternal (Ps. xxiv. 7), apparently because 
they were formed in the solid rock and coeval with nature. 
Again efs t. atava often denotes simply for life: the slave 
who declined freedom in the sabbatical year became a 
slave for life (Exod. xxi. 6); God purposed to establish 
Moses’ personal authority over His people for life (Exod. 
xix. 9); the Psalmist prayed to-be led ‘‘in an eternal,”’ 7.e. 
a lifelong ‘‘way”’ (Ps. cxxxix. 24). Throughout the his- 
torical portions of Scripture there is the same variety and 
the same limitation of the period; it may mean the personal 
life of the author, the life of the king, the lifetime of Israel, 
or the existence of the world. And this holds good equally 
of prophecy: Isaiah for instance predicts the desolation of 
Idumea by ‘fire which shall not be quenched until the 
end” (es t. aiava xpovov), yet the Greek text interprets 
this immediately afterwards as ‘‘much time,’’ and limits 
the desolation to generations (Isa. xxxiv.).. 

The hope and expectation of Israel were specially concen- 
trated on the coming and kingdom of the Messiah. His 
age was designated by evangelical prophecy as “the: last 
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days,” and His kingdom constituted the close of Israel’s 
life: to this therefore belong the most glorious predictions of 
eternity, ‘‘all flesh is grass; . . . surely the people is grass; 
the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our 
God shall stand unto the end.” But the same phrases are 
also used of the end of heathen nations. 

It may seem that ai@y is given as the measure of God's 
own existence in such passages as Deuteronomy xxxii. 40, 
“T live unto the end,’ but this is clearly a mistake; for in 
Exodus xv. 18 He is said to live not only to the end of the 
age, but also ‘‘for an age and beyond” (els 7. aidva xal ér 
aidva Kat érv); Psalm liv. (lv.) 20, describes Him as ‘‘ existing 
before the ages’; and the beginning of Divine wisdom is 
dated ‘‘ before the age’’ (Prov. viii. 23). In passages which 
speak of God’s justice and mercy abiding to the end, the 
end naturally conceived is the limit of human life. So in 
doxologies the end contemplated is the compass of man’s 
future life as the utmost conceivable limit of human praise ; 
but there the language employed bears constant witness to 
its own inadequacy for expressing an indefinite futurity ; 
for the writer resorts to such phrases as ‘“‘for agé upon 
age,” “for the age and onwards’”’ (évéxewa), “‘for the age 
and beyond” (kal é7v), = 

In spiritual and devotional language ihe, nature of the 
case forbids any such precise limits as in historical; for 
spiritual-aspiration reaches onward to a future of indefinite 


remoteness ; and the periods of spiritual life do not admit of 


the same visible and tangible limits as those of outward life. 
But the conception of the end recurs constantly, sometimes 


in the form of es 7. aidva, sometimes in the alternative 


BaEAse; eis Téhos. On the whole, the one general conception 
of aiwy throughout the Septuagint i is that of finality. 


In the later days of Judaism, however, the end is naturally = 
_ postponed to another world, for the resurrection of man had? = 


then become the creed of religious Israelites; and they a 
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recognised a life beyond the grave. Like Plato, they applied 
the term eternal to this second life. Plato, for instance, 
derided ancient mythology for the “ eternal carouse”’ at the 
banquets of the gods assigned to the just as their reward 
after death. A pathetic passage in the Book of Tobit 
represents him under the crushing burden of accumulated 
misery craving dissolution as the only possible release, 
“Command therefore that I may now be delivered out of 
this distress and go into the eternal place” (Tob. iii. 6). 
He contemplates death as a life of eternal rest, a sort of 
oriental Nirvana. With this may be compared the picture 
of death as the home of man’s life (Hccles. xii. 5), and that 
of the dead lying in darkness who shall not see light until 
the end, Ps. xlix. (xlviii.) 20. Messianic hope, and belief in 
man’s immortality, combined to lift the prophet Daniel to 
nobler visions of the time to come. He beheld in spirit one 
like unto a son of man receiving an eternal dominion which 
shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be 
destroyed (Dan. vii. 14), and it was revealed to him that the 
saints of the Most High should possess this kingdom till the 
end of an age of ages. Again he beheld that ‘‘ many of 
them that sleep shall awake, some to eternal life, some to 


shame and eternal contempt,’ and that ‘they that turn — 


many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for the 
ages and beyond” («ai ér, Dan. xii. 2, 8). The prophet’s 


= thought seems to pierce beyond the compass of time, and 


to embrace an indestructible kingdom; but this idea is 
not conveyed by the epithet eternal, which declares only 
that it shall last till the end of time, but is contained in 
the indefinite “‘ beyond.” 

It may be observed that as the religious horizon of the 
Israelite enlarged, and his mental vision embraced a wider 
view of God’s world, the dispensations of God were spoken 
of in the plural number, and greater cycles were mentioned 


which comprehended lesser within them (a/aves aiovey) 
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but this multiplication in no way implied infinity, but the 
reverse; infinity is one, but times are manifold. 

Several generations elapsed between the close of the Old 
Testament and the coming of Christ. The interval was 
fruitful in religious teaching and witnessed a strong religious 
revival. Under these influences theological phrases became 
current in the language of the people which affected the use 
of the word aiwv. The faith which prophecy had kindled in 
the coming Messiah found expression in the application of 
the verbs wéAdew and épyecOat to Himself and all things 
connected with His coming; accordingly the Messianic age 
was designated aiwv wéd\dwv and alwy épyomevos, or some 
times alwv éxeivos, the other life, in contrast with the 


previous period, which was known as this life (aiwv obros). © 
A moral significance also was often attached to the same 


phrase ai@v obrtos, like that which belongs to this life and 
this world in English, as expressing the temptations and 
irreligious tendencies of existing human life and society. 
The Messianic age was the culmination of Israel’s history, 
including the whole period of His coming and His reign ; it 
embraced the restoration, the judgment on enemies, and 
the triumphant dominion of the saints. The first coming 
was therefore placed at the end of the ages (cuvtereia T. 
aiwvwv, Heb. ix. 26); and the ends of the ages were said to 
have devolved on that generation of Christians (1 Cor. x. 11), 
while the final judgment was also placed at the end of the 
age (cuvtéXeva T. aidvos, Matt. xiii. 40). 

But the thoughts that clustered round certain combina- 
tions of atv could make no essential change in its own 


meaning ; that was permanently fixed for every scribe that — 


spoke Greek in the language of his Greek Bible. The word 
eternal developed a new force as it issued from the lips of 
Christian apostles; but this was not because the word itself 


was changed, but because it came in contact with new ideas 
and was made the vehicle of a new faith. Christians ceased 
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moreover to call some things eternal which the Hebrews - 
had so designated; but this also implied a change of faith 
and not of language. The word itself retains in the Greek 
Testament the same force as in the Septuagint. In spite, 
for instance, of the new dignity imparted to it by Christian 
teaching, it is only once applied as an epithet to God, and 
that is in the closing doxology to the Epistle to the Romans 
(xvi. 26), which has with some reason fallen under suspicion 
of being an early Christian addition to the manuscript of 
St. Paul’s epistle. The power and divinity of God are 
not described as eternal, but as everlasting (Rom. i. 20); His 
counsels are traced back beyond eternal times (7po ypovev 
aiwviwy, 2 Tim. i. 9), and beyond the ages (7po Tr. aiwvar, 
1 Cor. 1. 7). In the future likewise, St. Paul contemplates 
the Son’s final surrender of His kingdom to the Father, 
eternal as it is elsewhere described (1 Cor. xv. 24), The 
ages on the other hand (whether ai#v is used in the singular 
cr the plural) are continually identified with the creation 
and existence of man (compare 1. dm’ aidvos mpodpntar, 
Acts iii. 21; dzroxexpuppévov amo Tt. aiwvev, Eph. iii. 9; 
étoince T. ai@vas, Heb. i. 2; xatnptic@ar tT. aid@vas, Heb. xi. 
3). The use of atwy in doxologies continues the same as in 
the Septuagint, except that plural forms are more frequent. 
In several passages we are almost forced to interpret 
els T.. atava as for life; for instance, the immediate 
withering of the fig-tree responds most distinctly to the 
words of Christ, when we understand that the curse was 
laid on it, not for ever, but for its life (Matt. xxi. 19). 
The distinction between a bondservant and a son in 
John viii. 35 is obscure, until we read ‘‘ the bondservant 
abideth not in the house for life, but the son abideth for 
life.’ All trace of exaggeration is removed from Peter’s 
passionate protest, “Thou shalt not wash my feet as long 
as I live’”’ (John xiii. 8); and from Paul’s vehement declara- 
tion “if meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
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flesh all my life long” (1 Cor. viii. 18). Even alevtos 
retains in one passage the same force of lifelong that it 
has in Psalm cxxxix. 24; for in sending back Onesimus 
to his master Philemon, to render the faithful service of a 
Christian brother, St. Paul says, ‘‘ Perhaps he was therefore 
parted from thee for a season, that thou shouldest have 
him back for a lifelong bondservant, no longer as a bond- 
servant, but more’’: the relation between master and slave 
can hardly be conceived as extending beyond this life. 

The sentence of eternal fire inflicted on Sodom and 
Gomorrha denotes obviously their final desolation under 
God’s providence in the course of nature (Jude 7). The 
same words acquire a much more awful meaning in 
Matthew xxv. from their connexion with the final judgment; 
the whole passage borrows its imagery from the Hebrew 
prophets, mainly from the visions of Daniel. The image 
of fire naturally recalls Isaiah’s terrible picture of the fiery 
wrath of God against His enemies at His coming, and 


> 
Malachi’s description of the Second Advent as a refiner’s : 
fire. This is no place to discuss whether this eternal fire, . 
and the eternal punishment («odacis), which our Lord in 

= 


the same passage substitutes in place of the eternal contempt 
of which Daniel wrote, be of a penal or remedial character. 
Inough that the epithet eternal conveys a solemn warning 
that it will abide till God’s appointed end. 

There are, however, two couspiannna Changes visible in 
the Greek Testament use of aiwv and alwrios; the idea, — “3 
which constantly recurs in the Septuagint, that the life- 
time of Israel was God’s appointed term, and that the 
institutions and ordinances of Israel were eternal, disappears 
from the New Testament, and the word eternal is trans- 
ferred by all the writers of the Greek Testament to the 
sphere of man’s personal or spiritual life. Both these 
changes can be distinctly traced to the lessons of Christ. — 
The imperfect revelations of Hebrew prophecy had presented 
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the Messiah as a national king leading forth His people 
to battle, dyeing His garments with the blood of the slain, 
judging the vanquished, putting enemies to the sword, and 
riding in triumph into the gates of Sion. The apostles 
themselves clung obstinately to the hope of an outward 
restoration of the kingdom of David in the person of Christ; 
and until His final rejection by the voices of priest and 
people, and His actual death, they could not dissociate their 
hope of His future kingdom from the lifetime of the chosen 
nation. But as the lessons of His life and death sank by 
degrees into their minds, the Spirit taught them that 
Israelite institutions were not final, but only a temporary 
means of educating God’s servants to a higher faith; and 
they ceased to call them eternal. 

Again the Jews did not connect the thought of an eternal 
life beyond the grave with a spiritual change, but regarded 
it as an inheritance to be earned by good deeds (Luke x. 25, 
xvili. 18). Christ’s doctrine of a new life here on earth, as 
the great blessing which the Messiah came to give, startled 
His Jewish hearers. Nicodemus could not comprehend the 
mystery of a new birth of the Spirit. When Jesus spake of 
Himself as the bread of life, by which this new life was to 
be sustained, many of His disciples found it a hard saying, 
and walked no more with Him. Yet this doctrine con- 
stituted the very essence of Christianity. The apostles 
summed up the promises of the gospel in “ Christ our life.” 
To them He was ‘‘ the life’’: and in Him ‘‘the life had been 
manifested.”’ They had learned from their Master that this 
life, which is God’s special gift in His Son and by His Spirit, 
was the only real life, so real in comparison with what men 


call life, and so distinct from it, that whosoever is minded to. 


save what is called life shall lose what is indeed his life, and 
whosoever shall lose that life for Christ’s sake shall find 


his real life (Matt. xvi. 25). 
A name was further needed to distinguish this life in 
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Christ from ordinary life. Jesus might well have called it 
the trwe life (€w7) ddnOwn), just as He spoke of the ¢rwe light, 
the trwe bread, and the ¢rwe vine. So St. Paul has in one 
place borrowed the language of the Platonists to express 
the spirit of his Master’s teaching, and entitled it “‘ the life 
which is life indeed”’ (7. dvtws Sws)—a reading which was 
changed in the received text, and appears in our Bible as 
‘eternal life,’ but has now been replaced in the revised 
version of 1 Tim. vi. 19.. The name which Christ and His 
apostles did adopt, was borrowed, as might be expected, from 
the Old Testament, and recurs more than forty times in the 
New,—eternal life. The name is full of meaning, if we bear 
in mind that the word eternal signifies permanence, not 
absolutely, but in relation to a life, whether long or short ; 
and not an accidental prolongation of existence, but a per- 
manence inherent in its original constitution. For Christ 
insisted strongly on permanence as a characteristic feature 
of the new life; He contrasted for instance ‘‘ the meat that 
abideth unto eternal life,” with ‘‘ the meat that perisheth ”’ ; 
and the living water He had to give, with the water of 
Jacob’s well: ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water thatI shall 
give him shall not thirst unto the end, but the water that 
I shall give him shall become in him a fountain (any) of 
water springing up unto eternal life.” Again He said, “I 
am the living bread . . . if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live unto the end.” The same thought finds 
expression in His words, “‘He that believeth hath eternal 
life,” and “ this is eternal life, that they should know Thee, 
the only true God.” In both places the word eternal de- 
clares the true nature of the believer’s life, as lifted above 
the accidents of time and circumstance which fetter and 
dimit human life on earth. As the Mosaic legislation 
was declared eternal independently of its eventual duration, 
because God originally stamped upon it the character of 
permanence, and identified it with the life of Israel as an 
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essential part of the national constitution, so Christ claimed 
for the new life this quality of permanence; but in a far 
higher sense, as an essential property of its inherent nature. 
For outward life is transitory and its riches are unsubstantial, 
but permanence is a distinct attribute of the spiritual world. 
To declare a life permanent is to assert its vitality in the 
struggle with death, and by calling this spiritual life eternal 
Christ declared its triumph over death, and asserted the 
abiding power of His indwelling Spirit to resist death and 
survive the dissolution of the body. By revealing the 
intense reality of that unseen world which is eternal, and 
bringing it within immediate grasp of a living faith, He was 
enabled to use it as a leverage to overthrow the dominion 
of the flesh and the world. 

Turning to apostolic language, we find St. John continually 
absorbed in the one topic of eternal life, and repeating the 
phrase three and twenty times. St. Paul has truly caught 
the spirit of his Master when he counts the affliction, under 
which the outward man is wasting away, a light burden 
beside ‘“‘the eternal weight of glory,’ which the daily re- 
newal of the inward man is working; and adds, “for the 
things that are seen are temporal, the things that are not 
seen are eternal’’ (2 Cor. iv. 17,18). This I take to be the 
eternal encouragement to which he refers in 2 Thessalonians 
ii. 16. Again ‘the life which is life indeed,’’ on which he 
bids Timothy charge the rich to lay hold, is clearly but 
another name for the life eternal, on which Timothy is 
himself to lay hold (1 Tim. vi. 12,19). The Epistle to the 
Hebrews delights to rise above the gloomy contemplation 
of final judgment on the earthly Israel into the bright light 
of an ideal world. The Hebrews beheld with sorrowful 
amazement. the worship, which had once been called 
eternal, sinking into ruin together with its covenant, its 
inheritance and its priesthood ; but the author had learned 
in the school of Christian philosophy how intensely real and 
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abiding is the spiritual life which God has given us in His 
Son. Hence his fondness for the word eternal: Christ is 
in his language Mediator of an eternal covenant, Author of 
an eternal salvation and of eternal redemption, the inherit- 
ance He bestows is eternal, His priesthood abides to the 
end. St. Peter speaks likewise of Christ’s eternal glory 
and eternal kingdom. ‘The vision of an angel ‘‘ having an 
eternal gospel to proclaim in Revelation xiv. 6, seems a 
reminiscence of Isaiah xl. 8, ‘‘ The word of our God shall 
stand unto the end”’ (compare 1 Pet. i. 25). 

Some modern theology seems to me to degrade this 
Christian ideal by confounding eternal life with an ever- 
lasting existence in the future; and I desire to bring into 
clearer view this unseen but eternal world, which is ever 
within us and lies close about us. Reason may teach us, 
as it taught Plato, to believe in the indestructibility of a 
human soul; and there is no difficulty in reconciling this 
with the Christian doctrine of a glorified body and a new 
earth as well as a new heaven to come. But assuredly 


faith in the present reality of the invisible world lies nearer 


to the heart of religion; and to this sphere belcngs-our 
eternal life. For itis God’s gift to us now from heaven; 
in spite of present weakness of the flesh it has a real 
source of strength hidden with God in Christ; it is rich 
in ever-growing knowledge and love of God, as well as 
promise of the life to come. Why then should we be 
anxious about the end, so we be drawing ever nearer to our 
God! the end is in His hands, and we may safely leave it 
there. Enough for us that we shall be like Him and shall 
see Him as He is: this is eternal life. 


F. RENDALL. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF ISAIAH. 
IT, 


THE second part of the Book of Isaiah (or let me call it 
2 Isaiah) can now be somewhat better appreciated than 
before in its varied and distinctive beauty. The broad 
space between chapters xxxix. and xl. prepares the reader 
to expect something widely different from most of that 
which has gone before, and the frequent paragraph-divisions 
warn him to bestow special attention on the transitions 
of thought. One may hope that before very long some 
members of our increasing band of thoughtful though not 
erudite Bible-students will begin to treat the prophetic 
writings precisely as Bernhard Weiss has treated the New 
Testament books in his valuable Biblical Theology (Clark, 
Edinburgh), viz. as presenting more or less independent 
types of religious truth and belief. Certainly no book 
contains such a wide range of thought as the Book of - 
Isaiah, and we may hope that students of doctrine will not 
wait for questions of date to be finally settled before they 
compare and contrast, to the exceeding profit of popular 
theology, the ideas and expressions of the several distinct 
portions which make up the so-called Book of Isaiah. 

That the revision of Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. is satisfactory from 
the point of view of the history of doctrine (or rather, of 
religious ideas), it would be too much to assert; and if I 
were to survey it in this aspect, my second article would be. 
more unfavourable than justice upon the whole requires. 
I spoke just now of the ‘‘ varied and distinctive beauty” 
of this part of Isaiah, or, for the public is surely ripe for 
the expression, not: so much “Isaiah” as the Isaianic 
literature—on the question involved, there is no essential 
difference between critics, as Klostermann and Bredenkamp 
have recently shown in publications supposed to represent 


Per. : 
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the orthodox secticn of German theology.’ It is primarily 
with the view of illustrating 2 Isaiah as a “ literature ”’ 
and as a work, which however composite be its origin, can 
charm and delight the reader, that this too brief paper is 
written, and if the meaning and history of religious expres- 
sions should now and then be brought into view, this will 
be only a subordinate feature of the article. The Revisers 
have left so much undone which from a theological student’s 
point of view they ought to have done, that I could not 
enter into the religious phraseology of 2 Isaiah as I should 
have much liked to do. 

It may seem to be unimportant whether, in xl. 3, we 
render, that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye, or, that 
crieth, Prepare ye in the wilderness. But if this fine piece 
of deeply felt rhetoric could only have been printed in 
parallel lines, every one would have seen that the one 
rendering was wrong, and the other right. Respect for 
ancient views of grammar. can alone have prevented the 
Revisers from prefixing to the invisible speaker’s proclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Hark, one crieth!’’ Pass on to v.9. There observe 
the two exegetical traditions; the margin of R.V. (=A.V. 
text) represents the one; the text expresses the other. 
Why the Septuagint and the Targum should have had this 
honour done to them, I do not know. Putting Hitzig aside, 
it seems to me that the most influential modern exegesis 


is in favour of A.V. Besides, O thou that tellest, etc., is a 


doubtful translation. More accurate would be, ‘“O com- 
pany that telleth,” etc. But for reading in church it is 
certainly a bad exchange that we have made; lovers of 
rhythmical English will, I think, bear me out in this 
assertion. Another proof of the scholarship often to be 
found in the margins meets_us in v. 24, where the text of 


R.V. (=A.V.) seems to make the prophet contradict him- 


1See Klostermann, art. “ Jesaja,” Herzog-Plitt, Realencyclopéddie, Vol. vi. 
p. 585, ete.; Bredenkamp, Der Prophet Jesaia (1887), p. 227. 
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self. In the next scene (chap. xli.) Jehovah Himself is the 
speaker, with the exception of the graphic “aside” of the 
prophet in vv. 5-7. It is melancholy that there should be 
no margin on islands ; there is one, of course, at Isaiah xi. 
11, but, considering that chapters xl.-lxvi. form (as the 
Revisers themselves suggest) a separate prophetic writing, 
the student needs a reminder that modern scholarship may 
be decidedly against the rendering piously retained in the 
text (cf. Expositor, 1887, 2, p. 451). Inv. 2 the Revisers’ 
correction seems to me scarcely intelligible. To his foot is 
Hebrew; the English equivalent is ‘to follow him.” Nor 
am I sure that the ordinary reader can help misinterpreting 
the second half of v. 4. A.V. gave a semicolon after 
“last”; R.V. gives a comma, A.V. might be explained 
with substantial accuracy; R.V. lends itself best to an 
interpretation which is certainly not a possible one. The 
stops as they now stand almost compel one to take “‘I am 
he” as an answer to the question, ‘‘ Who hath wrought 
and done it?’ The consequence is that one of the most 
important theological statements of the prophet is made of 
none effect. It is true, that NTI ‘IN cannot be translated 
except paraphrastically. It means either “I am the only 
independent Being,” or, ‘‘I am (ever) the same.” Mr. 
Rodwell adopts the latter sense here, and with more justice 
perhaps at xlvi. 4. Kruger prefers the former paraphrase. 
His remarks on the place which such a statement occupies 
in the religious system of the prophet, may be consulted 
with advantage (Essai sur la Théologie d’Hsate xl.—lavi., 
p. 16. Paris, 1881). 

I cannot help making one or two more objections at this 
point. Raised up in v. 5 is unfortunately an ambiguous 
word. The phrase recurs several times, and its meaning is 
better expressed by Mr. Rodwell’s rendering ‘“‘I have stirred 


up” (z.e. impelled to activity).. The second margin on the ~ 


1 IT am indebted to the author’s kindness for a copy of the second edition of 
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but is unfortunately not free from printer’s errors. 
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same verse was inserted out of deference to some eminent 
commentators, but is for all that scarcely defensible; at any 
rate, many other omitted renderings had a far better claim 
to be recorded. That there are no marks of parenthesis 
opening v. 5 and closing v. 7, is a loss to the student. And 
if the graphic present is given in v. 38, why not also in v. 6? 
Mr. Rodwell’s version is not open to this criticism; he 


-boldly but not inaccurately gives the whole of this passage 


(vv. 5-7) in the present tense, except at the very beginning 
(where perhaps ‘‘ have seen it’’ would be better than “ saw 
it’’). Verses 8-10 form one impassioned sentence in R.V. 
Our prophet is fond of such oratorical appeals, and the 
Revisers have done him full justice. In v. 25 an important 
correction of tense is made; the reference is not to time 
future, but to time present. Cyrus is come, and has 
begun his victorious career (hence, ‘‘cometh’’ might be 
better than shall come). One that calleth is perhaps right; 
but it is at least equally possible that Bredenkamp’s emenda- 


‘tion should be adopted, and that we should render the cor- 


rected text, “‘do I proclaim his name.”” This improves the 
parallelism, and is in harmony with passages like xlv. 3, 4; 
N and 9, ) and ’ are for different reasons often confounded. 
In chap. xlii. we meet with the first of those sublime 
descriptions of the Servant of Jehovah which makes this 
prophecy so specially memorable to Christians. Great care 
has been taken not to interfere more than was absolutely 
necessary with wordings so familiar and so sacred to the 
Church at large. In vv. 1-4 the only alteration is in truth 


for unto truth; doubtless for the sake of intelligibility. I : 


should have preferred “ truthfully ” r “ faithfully,” since 
the preposition indicates that the eee of the Servant 


is according to the standard of truth. Passing on to ~ 


another striking but enigmatical utterance, we find one 


his scholarly version of Isaiah (London, 1886), which has been carefully ie 
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great improvement. The rendering Who is blind as he that 
is perfect (v. 19), has some ancient authority on its side; 

Symmachus gives o téXevos, Kimchi Ov, and Ibn Ezra 
regards pou as synonymous with p"7% “ righteous.” None 
of these versions does justice to the linguistic usage nor to 
the conjugation (‘‘ Pual’’), and the revisers have done well 
to substitute Who is blind as he that is at peace with me 
(more strictly, “‘ that has been brought into friendship with 
me”). Comp. Job v. 23, ‘‘ And the beasts of the field shall 
be at peace with thee ”’ [or, ‘‘ rendered friendly to thee’’]. 
Some readers may object to R.V. that it fails to produce a 
good parallelism. But “ peace’ and ‘“ friendship’ imply a 
covenant, and the covenant between Jehovah and Israel 
stipulates for protection on the one side, and willing service 
on the other. ‘‘ Who is devoid of sensibility like him who 
has been brought into covenant-relutions to the great 
teacher and work-master?’’ This is not an unworthy 
meaning. But one misses a serviceable alternative render- 
ing (for the two margins show no exegetical tact, and were 
probably only meant to warn the reader of the difficulty of 
the word). In the first half of the verse, we read, ‘‘ (Who 
is) deaf as my messenger whom I send?”’ We seem to 


_ require in the parallel line some noun which shall describe 


the qualities of a faithful envoy. Now there is one quality 
which must take the precedence of every other, viz. quick- 
ness to discern the wishes of the sender. Behold, as the 
eyes of servants are upon the hand of their master, and as 
the eyes of a maid are upon the hand of her mistress, so owr 
eyes are upon Jehovah our God (Ps. exxiii. 2), this is doubt- 
less the expression of the faithful messenger and servant— 


the ideal Israel. If so, ‘‘ the God-devoted one” gives the 


sense more accurately than the rendering adopted by the 
Revision Company. Surely it is not a matter of indifference 
that this rendering has been ignored in the margin of R.V. 


- Dean Bradley has well observed (The Book of Job, p. 41) 
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that the passive virtue of resignation is equally essential 
to Christianity and to Islam ; Kingsley has even called Job 
“the first great Moslem.” And does not the prophet’s 
descriptive term ‘‘ Meshullam”’ (it occurs in Ezra viii. 16, 
x. 15, 29 as a proper name) remind us forcibly that Bible- 
religion insists on what we call resignation as an active not 
less than as a passive quality of the soul ? 

I would couple with this, as I trust, not misplaced expo- 
sition a caution to the student against too easy emendations 
of the text. How plausible it seems to correct a Mem into 
a Kheth, and read, with the Jewish scholars Krochmal and 
Guiitz, nowind ‘as he that is sent’’ (comp. ‘‘ my messenger 
whom I send ’)? But we purchase this plainness at a high 
price; we destroy, it appears to me, the fine proportions 
of prophetic description of the true Israel. Passing over 
several corrections of less significance, and warning the 
student not to neglect the margins at xlii. 21, xliii. 13, we 
arrive at a passage of much importance for the historical 
interpretation of the book. If A.V. be correct, the prophet 
tooks back upon the capture of Babylon by Cyrus as past ; 
if R.V., this event is certain, but is still future. If A.V. 
had been retained, a corrected exposition of 2 Isaiah would 
have been scarcely possible, for in xlv. 2 the breaking of 
the hundred gates of brass is represented as a mighty proof 
of predictive power. For the grounds of the correction, see 
Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, p. 152. Whether the ships of their 


rejoicing is English, may be doubted. The late Prof. Weir | 


of Glasgow even doubted whether, consistently with usage, 
we ought to render thus; certainly a margin, ‘‘ Heb., their 
shouting’? might suitably have been added. It is even 


doubtful whether the text is correct; at any rate, the 


context rather suggests the rendering ‘‘the ships of theit 


lamenting.” Possibly 737 here may have both meanings 4 
“rejoicing” and ‘lamenting,’ just as T1%7 does in Isa 
xvi. 9,10. A.V. v. 27 interpreters for. teachers is a decided He 
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improvement. The prophets and priests are regarded as 
representing Israel before Jehovah and Jehovah before 
Israel. 

In chap. xliv. the margins deserve special attention (with 
the exception of that upon declare in v. 7). The retention 
of A.V. for v. 7 is fatal to the intelligibility of the passage. 
Jehovah justifies His exclusive claims by the constant stream 
of prophecy proceeding from Him. From the point of view 
of apologetics there is hardly a more interesting passage in 
the book; but no one would guess this from the version 
which has been again sanctioned by the Revision Company. 
No one, I hope, will believe that it was sanctioned by a 
majority of the Revisers; that indeed would be incredible. 
Still the fact remains that for some reason or other the 
correct rendering failed to obtain a two-thirds majority—a 
fresh proof of the extreme difficulty of obtaining a faithful 
translation under the circumstances of the Revision. 

Chap. xlvy. contains one notable correction materially 
affecting the sense. It is in the second clause of v. 9, where 
A.Y., as the italics show, virtually emends the text, by no 
means to the advantage of the reader. A potsherd among 
the potsherds of the earth means one of a collection of in- 
significant creatures (so the Peshitto took it; the Septuagint 
and Theodotion imply a curious misreading). Ido not say 
that the translation is perfectly clear. As Prof. Buhl has 
pointed out to me, the sense which ought to be given to 
the imperfects is the potential—‘‘ What canst thou make? 
What canst thou beget? What canst thou bring forth?” 


_ The passage is strongly satirical. In spite of the fact that 


the very existence of the pot is a proof of the ability of 
the potter, the foolish thing presumes to question this. The 
application is obvious. To deny the capacity of Jehovah 
to preserve His people was tantamount to denying His 
capacity to create, and that He could create, Israel itself 
(the ‘ancient people”’ of xliv. 7, perhaps) was a speaking 
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evidence. V. 11 is also somewhat obscure in A.V. and 
R.V.; but there is no help for it if even a small emenda- 
tion is to be forbidden. 

In chap. xlvi. the archaism your carriages (v. 1) becomes 
the things that ye carried about. In v. 8, show yourselves men 
remains, though certainly the orevdfere of the Septuagint 
gives a much more suitable sense. Long ago Dathe pro- 
posed WWANT, and since then Prof. de Lagarde and I 
have made the same suggestion independently ; ‘‘ be deeply 
ashamed”’ is surely what the context requires. The margin 
stand fast is philologically possible, but not the a eXx- 
pression here. 

The next chapter is finely given in A.V., and has been 


carefully retouched in R.V. Accept no man (v. 8) gives one © 


possible rendering; the root-meaning is ‘‘ to strike (upon),” 
and so ‘‘to meet.’ We might also render ‘“‘I shall not 
meet any man (who can prove his manhood in battle),’’ 
taking ‘‘man” in a pregnant sense, as in lix. 16, Jer. v. 1. 
. This substantially agrees with Symmachus and the Vulgate. 
The American Revisers, however, prefer the rendering 
“spare no man”’; this is certainly more energetic and 
therefore more suitable to such a context. It is supported 
by Gesenius, Ewald, Hitzig, and Delitzsch, and the choice 
seems to me to lie between this rendering and that sug- 
gested above. 

In chap. xlix. the margins are again important as wit- 
nesses to a more scholarly rendering than has found its way 
into the text, or, shall I say? to the anxious care of the 
Revisers not to interfere too much with a book so familiar 
and so dear. In v. 10, not as silver has the support of the 
Vulgate (quast argentum); it gives a fine meaning—God 
remembers that ‘‘ we are but flesh,’ and does not try ug 


“as silver,’ which is ‘“ purified seven times” (Ps. xii. 6). 


The devout reader gains much by this new translation. 


Literally, the Hebrew means either “in (the manner Of) 
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silver,’’ or ‘‘ with silver’; the latter sense is here obviously 
unsuitable. Segond renders, ‘pour retirer de l’argent”; 
Reuss, “sans obtenir d’argent”’; 7.c. (as Ewald), “my refining 
did not result in the production of pure metal’’; but what 
place has such a statement in this context?. Students of 
doctrine will be attracted more by another passage in this 
chapter. The A.V. of v. 16 gives, ‘and now the Lord Gop 
(v.e. Jehovah), and his Spirit, hath sent me’; the R.V., 
“and now the Lord Gop hath sent me, and his spirit.” 
What the student of doctrine will make of this, however, I 
do not feel sure. He will conclude either that the prophet 
had no particular meaning, or that the sense is that which 
he (the student) desires to get from the passage. No one can 
blame the Revisers for their caution ; a body representing 
not merely scholarship, but churches, could not allow itself 
to give a definite view of a passage like this, which requires 
a preliminary judgment upon the history of doctrinal pro- 
gress in the Jewish Church. Again and again we see how 
earnestly the Revisers have endeavoured to keep philology 
distinct from exegesis, and to give what the Hebrew words 
may reasonably be taken to mean apart from the compli- 
~ eated process of interpretation. And we can also see now 
and then how still more earnestly they have sought to 
keep their version doctrinally colourless. The result of their 
endeavours in both cases has not been entirely satisfactory. 
Philological cannot always be kept distinct from exegetical 
considerations, nor can a translator always evade the re- 
sponsibility of a definite opinion as to the stage of religious 
insight at which his author has arrived. It would be in- 
teresting, but would take us too far away, to notice in some 


detail how individual translators have avoided the objections 
to which the Revision Company is justly liable. We may 


at least be thankful that the Hebrew order of the words is 


- retained in R.V. 


In xlix. 5 the Revisers have adopted the reading pre- 
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supposed by our earliest critical authority (the Septuagint), 
and also by Aquila and the Targrin. It is noteworthy that 
the Massoreth includes this passage among the fifteen in 
which N9 is written, and 19 ought to be read; no doubt this 
reading is the correct one (cf. Ps. c. 3). That there is no 
margin on v. 7, is a loss to students only; the English at 
any rate is clear enough. The French translators follow 
suit, Segond rendering weakly, “‘a celui qu’on méprise”’; 
Reuss, ‘‘a celui qui est méprise des hommes.” Yes; the 
sense is even too clear, but this may compensate for the 
unnecessarily obscure meaning given to many other pas- 
sages both in A.V. andin R.V. The interesting margin on 
v. 17 gives an excellent sense; the reading has been adopted 
lately by Prof. Briggs (Messianic Prophecy, p. 400) and Prof. 
Bredenkamp (Wellhausen’s orthodox successor at Greifs- 
wald). In v. 25 the marginal reading should still more 
certainly be adopted; and few persons would have found 
fault with the Revisers if they had discarded the obvious 
scribe’s error which now occupies the text. 

In 1. 11, gird yourselves (i.e. equip yourselves, xlv. 5) with 
jirebrands replaces the curious schoolboy rendering compass 
yourselves with sparks. 

Chap. li. is now a fine piece of prophetic oratory ; how 
much v. 19 is improved, both in sense and even in rhythm, 
if my own ear can be trusted! The margin on v. 6 will 
give rise to reflexions on the difference between classic 
elegance and primitive energy of diction; that on v. 15, to 
some surprise at the wide range of possible meanings of 
Hebrew verbs (to stix wp and to still are both referable to a 
_ very simple physical root-meaning, on which see Delitzsch’s 
commentary on Job xxvi. 12). ‘ Stilleth” is philologically 
possible, though exegetically impossible ; Sept. adopts this 
sense in Job xxvi. 12, though not here (obviously because 
different translators have been at work). 

- But that wonderful fifty-third chapter (with which lii. 
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13-15 is closely connected) beckons us, and we cannot pause 
again till we reach it. How carefully it has been done, will 
be apparent the more we look into it. Deal wisely is surely, 
from a modern English point of view more appropriate than 
leal prudently ; the margin is equally allowable, and the 
faithful interpreter will admit that, as also in Jer. xxiii. 5, 
both meanings are probably intended. The parenthesis in 
v. 14 is a great help in such a complex sentence. Sprinkle 
could not but be left in possession, though no longer 
maintained by many philologists of distinction; startle is a 
suitable sense, though whether it can be justified except by 
the help of emendation may be doubted. The Septuagint 
gives Oavyacovtat, but whether this is a guess, or a render- 
ing, or a paraphrase, cannot be determined. The trouble- 
some and inaccurate futures have disappeared from v. 2. 
The comma in v. 8 not only testifies to the scholarship of 
the Revisers, but promotes the effective reading of the verse, 
and the important correction in the second half of the verse 
has been made with pious regard to the ancient rhythm. 
Hengstenberg, in fact, stands alone among modern critics 
in his advocacy of the ‘‘authorized’’ rendering. The 
correction in v. 7 does, I fear, spoil the familiar rhythm ; 
but if we make a due pause at oppressed, the sound of the 
passage is not unpleasing ; and certainly we ought not to 
complain of the removal of a tautology. Perhaps too many 
readers will agree on the increased pathos of the close of the 
-verse in R.V. In v. 8 the interpreters are greatly divided, 


but there could be no difference of opinion as to the wrong- © 


ness of A.V. The margins give an adequate view of other 
possible meanings; but perhaps nowhere in Isaiah is para- 
phrase more called for than in this deep chapter. Taken 
for instance—what does this mean? Violently taken or 
kindly released? Our Revisers indeed have only avoided 
paraphrasing generation by inserting in italics the words 
among them. In v. 9 he made had of course to be altered. 
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The Hebrew simply means ‘‘one made,’’ but for clearness’ 
sake (because his grave followed) the Revisers preferred they 
made. Because has of course been changed into although 
(cf. Job xvi. 17). With great honesty the Revisers have 
recorded in the margin that the Hebrew has in his deaths 
(not, death), with a reference to Ezek. xxviii. 8, 10, which 
however seems to me only in point if we may correct D3 
into 222. The margin gives the literal meaning of an 
important religious phrase, and one may add, is the more 
suitable rendering in this context. It is God that justifies 
(Isa. 1. 8, Rom. viii. 833 A.V.); it is the privilege of His 
greatest servants to “‘ turn many to righteousness”? (Dan. 
xu. 3). The antithesis at the end of v. 12 (comp. those in 
vv. 4, 7,10) would be more pleasing to the ear if bare had 
been changed into had borne; then a slight pause might be 
made by the reader after he, and the full force of the con- 
trast would be brought out. 

I turn to another specially difficult section (lvi. 9-Ivii. 
14), and may remark in passing how carefully the paragraph 
divisions have been framed in R.V. Some readers would 
perhaps desire to break up some of them, but whether the © 


instructed student would agree in this, may be greatly : 
doubted. In lv. 12, from his quarter is cleverly corrected 
into from every quarter, with the margin one and all, which 
gives the true sense. The close of the verse is still more a 
improved ; how often has and much more abundant grated 


on one’s ear in church! it reminds one alittle of the 


durable clothing at the end of chap. xxiii. (A.V. and R.V.). 


A day great beyond measure is a big phrase which suits ; 
the tone of the speakers. In lvii. 6, valley is substituted ; 
for stream to the great advantage of the local colouring; of 
course, the torrent beds are meant (the wadys) which form — - 
a common feature in the Palestinian landscape. In lvii.18, 
the vigorous marginal rendering should be noted; it is 4 
equivalent to a paraphrase, and more such margins sigh 


ree 
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but for considerations of space, very probably have been 
added. Faint away, for fail, is another such margin (Ivii. 
16). In lviii. 10 shall I call the margin an explanation 
or a new rendering? Certainly I do not understand A.V., 
with which the text of R.V. agrees. In lviii. 13 the 
removal of a comma is as useful as its insertion was in 
hi. 3. 

In lix. 10 note the vigorous clause which concludes the 
verse in R.V. Doubtless the phrase is somewhat obscure; 
yet the context and the comparison of xxii. 29, xcii. 15, 
suggests the rendering of R.V. (fatness being taken as a 
symbol of strength). The margin is probably given pour 
acquit de conscience, not on the ground of its probability ; 
is there any such root as DWN to be dark? No doubt some 
early exegetical authorities support this rendering, which 
we find as early as Jerome (who renders, in caliginosis) ; 
but Rabbinical tradition like the traditional renderings of 
other literatures, needs the most careful testing. In v. 16 
the margin again gives the true sense, but perhaps a point 
of contact with lili. 12 seemed desirable. Verse 19 in 
R.V. is one of the most striking and poetical which I can 


remember. I do not deny that the A.V. may also be 


described by these epithets; unfortunately it has been 
given up by the unanimous voice of critics. 


In lxii. 6 I am thankful for the promotion of the splendid . 


phrase the Lorp’s remembrancers from the margin (see 
A.V.) into the text. It may be illustrated by the custom 


of crying aloud in the words of Ps. xliv., ‘‘ Awake, why 
sleepest thou, O Lorp,” which was at length abolished by _ 


John Hyrcanus (Talm. Bab., Sota, 48a; comp. Perowne, 
The Psalms, i..207). I quite feel with John Hyrcanus that 
there is a certain want of faith in the idea of “reminding” 
or “awakening” Jehovah; at the same time, a phrase 
like this stirs one’s feelings of sympathy. It may be better 


for us too sometimes to remind Jehovah (why may we not 
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use the word intelligently?) of His promises. When we 
have recited them, perhaps we shall believe them more 
intensely, and no longer think that Jehovah has forgotten 
or rejected us. 

The above may suffice as specimens of the manifold 
interest of the Revised Version of 2 Isaiah.! If it has turned 
out to be somewhat unequal, that is the inevitable result 
of the conditions under which the work was performed. 
This latter part of Isaiah, as rendered by the old trans- 
lators, has so enshrined itself in the memory that we can 
hardly bear the well-meant alterations of scholarly hands. 
- What we want is, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, deeply to 
enjoy, and we instinctively feel that to enjoy a thoroughly 
revised version, would involve close preliminary study, and 
an accustoming of the ear to new rhythms. We enjoy 
the English Bible of our fathers, and shrink from a 
change which may disturb our intellectual repose. I am 
not speaking, of course,in my own name. No one craves to 
enjoy the Biblical Literature more than I do, but it must be 


an enjoyment which has not first to excuse and justify itself - 


at the bar of scholarship and truth. Nothing is so enjoy- 
able as pure and primitive Biblical truth. ‘‘ The words of 
the LorD are pure words” (Ps. xii. 6), and the labours of 
the Revisers will not be thrown away, if they induce the 


Church to look beyond theologies to the facts and words of 


the historic revelations. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
1 T cannot, however, help pointing out, though but ina footnote, the cor- 


rections of the tenses in lxiii. 6, 74. The consonants of the text leave the 
~ tense open. Comp. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, ed. 3, p. 247. 
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THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 


“And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.”—- 
Luss i. 35 (A.V.). 

“, . . The power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also ‘shat which is to be born? shall be called holy, the Son of God.”—(B.V.). 


OF all the improvements which we owe to the Revised 
Version none is greater, in my judgment, than the change 
which it makes upon the sense of this verse. According 


_to the A.V., as we naturally read it, Jesus Christ became 


“the Son of God ’—if not exclusively yet in a new sense— 
in virtue of His miraculous conception: according to the 
R.V. it was His holiness, not His Sonship, which was due 
to His miraculous conception. According to the uniform 
tenor of the New Testament, when ‘‘God sent forth His 
Son made of a woman,” instead of thereby investing Him 
with any new Sonship, He simply clothed His Son with 
our flesh ; but since He who was to “take away the sin of 
the world’ must Himself, ‘‘ know no sin,” provision was 
made to secure this—in the august way here only explicitly 
announced but abundantly verified in the historical records 
of the life that issued out of it, and everywhere else in the 
New Testament taken for granted. 

But does the R.V. give the true sense of the verse? 
Opinion is certainly divided, and there are weighty authon- 


ties on both sides. But surely the fairest way of deciding 


the question is to let the evangelist express himself in his 
own way ; and if we find him using in the very next chapter 
the same form of expression in the sense of the R.V. of this 
passage, and what is more, if in other places where the 
same form of expression occurs it can mean nothing else, we 


1 The words “of thee” in the received text and A.V., though they have 
respectable authority, are beyond doubt an addition to the genuine text. 
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have abundant justification of the R.V. here. The phrase 
in question is ‘‘ That which is to be born shall be called 
holy” (&yvov «AnOjoerar)—the predicate being put before 
the verb. Now turn to chap. ii. 22, ‘‘ They brought Him 
up to Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord, as it is written 
in the law of the Lord. Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord” (aytov r. O. KAnOjoertat). 
Then turn to Matt. ii. 23, “That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets, that He should be called a 
Nazarene” (6Tt Nafwpaios xkrnOynoera). Also, chap. v. 9, 
‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons 
of God”’ (viol Ocod KrAnOyoerat), and in v. 19 twice, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall break one of these least commandments 

shall be called least (éddytoros KAnOncerat) in the kingdom 
of heaven : but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great (uéyas KXnOr}ceTa1).” 

| There is thus so clear an wsus loquendi in the phrase 
employed in our verse, that unless there is something about: 
other words in the same verse, or in the nature of the case, 
to render this sense inadmissible, we are not entitled to 
render it otherwise than as it stands in the R.V.~ But 
there is nothing of the kind. The only real objection to 
it is that it would involve two predicates—‘ shall be called 
holy” and ‘ [shall be called] the Son of God”—which 
in that case would require a «al, an “and,” between the 
two predicates, and there is none (so Meyer). But there 
is no need to take it so. Just take the one predicate to 
be ‘shall be called holy,” and the next clause to be what 
grammarians would call an epexegetical definition of what 
is meant by “that which is to be born,” namely no other __ 
than “the Son of God,” and a clear and worthy sense will 
be the result—as if to say,‘ The effect of this mysterious 
operation upon the blessed Virgin will be that her offspring 
will be none other than the Son of God, born holy y ina 
sense absolutely unique.”’ 
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Godet, who takes the same view of the verse as Meyer 
and the A.V., makes one poor objection to the other sense. 
“With the predicate holy the verb should have been, not 
‘shall be called holy,’ but ‘shall be holy’; for holy is not 
a title.’ Of course it is not, nor was meant to be so, but 
to characterize the newborn One. When it was said in 
the law of the Lord, ‘‘ Every firstborn male shall be called 
holy,” does any one suppose that to mean that every first- 
born male Israelite got this as a title? 

Since then there are only these small objections to the 
rendering of the R.V., and this is the fixed usage in such 
phrases, we shall hold that it expresses the true sense of 
the verse before us, and will now proceed to examine the 
attempts made to explain away the great truth thus ex- 
pressed. 


That this truth should be rejected as a historical fact by 
the negative, anti-supernatural school of critics is only what 
we expect. It is with them a foregone conclusion. But 
it is interesting to observe how they get rid of it. The 
genuineness of the text being beyond dispute, both in 
Luke’s explicit announcement of a miraculous conception 
and in Matthew’s presupposition of the precise nature of it, 
they view it simply as one of the many floating traditions 
of the story of Christ’s life, which are to be accepted or 
rejected according to such canons of criticism as each one 
for himself may think fit to test them by. In this case, 
who has not read of those prodigies of strength and wisdom 
and valour who were fabled to have been god-born ? and 
what could be more natural than that one so transcendently 
great in goodness—so God-like in character—should be 


thought to have had a mother in some way divinely gifted ~ 


from the moment of her conception, to give birth to one 
so uncommon? To this it might be answered that such 


legends were quite foreign to Jewish ideas, and the answer 
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would be pertinent enough. But even here there may be 
an element of truth. For what could give rise to such 
legends of great heroes being god-born, but a presumption 
that supreme human excellence must be due to some pe- 
culiarity of birth. And certainly if there be such a law, 
this would be the crowning expression of it! 
Schleiermacher’s way of getting rid of the supernatural 
character of the birth I should pass by unnoticed, were it 
not for his great name, and still more because he has been 
substantially followed not only by the best of the negative 
critics, but by some who are better affected to the higher 
features of evangelical Christianity (I refer especially to 
Meyer). Schleiermacher’s Critical Essay on this Gospel 
lies before me in an English translation, issued anony- 
mously upwards of sixty years ago, with an elaborate intro- 
duction by the translator (the late Bishop Thirlwall, in his 
early days).2 The first thirty pages are spent in a laboured 
comparison and contrast of the first two chapters of this 
Gospel and the corresponding narrative in the first Gospel, 
—wearisome as well as painful reading itis. The gist of 
it may be given in a few sentences. The first chapter of 
Luke is a piece of patchwork, consisting of detached bits 


1 “We are referred to traditions concerning the birth of great men from pure 
Virgins (rap@evoyeveis), as for instance Buddha. . . . Such traditions are by 
no means.opposed to biblical history —as little indeed as are analogous presen- 
timents of an expected Redeemer. On the contrary, they bear witness to the 
very correct notion that noble minds are to be found in every nation; that 
nothing can result in the way of natural procreation (nor therefore fron the 
womb of mankind), which could correspond with the ideal represented in the 
human mind; they vouch for the general desiie of such a fact, for the longing 
after it, and hereby for the historical realization. . . . To this must be added 
that the narrative of the procreation of Christ through the Holy Ghost stands 
in a necessary connexion with His entire destination to be the Redeemer of 
infirm humanity, since it would have been impossible for any one who had 
himself sprung from the sinful human race to heal the wounds from which it 
suffers,’’—Olshausen. , 

2 Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke. By Dr. Frederick Schleiermacher. 


With an Introduction by the Translator, containing an account of the controversy Yy 


_ on the three first Gospels since. Bp. Marsh’s Dissertation. London, 8yvo, 1825, 
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of written tradition, with connecting clauses inserted pro- 
bably by the writer who wrought them into one narrative. 
The story of the angel’s visit to Mary is certainly a piece 
by itself, cast in a poetic form but originating possibly in 
some historical fact. Matthew’s narrative is naked prose 
and more of a historical-looking character. The two stories, 
however, are totally contradictory, and ‘all attempts to 
reconcile them seem only elaborate efforts of art to which 
one should not needlessly resort. Luke supposes every- 
where that before the birth of Jesus—which took place at 
Bethlehem quite accidentally—Joseph and Mary lived at 
Nazareth. Matthew, on the contrary, knows nothing of 
any accidental cause of the birth happening at Bethlehem, 
and clearly supposes that Joseph, but for the intervention 
of some particular circumstances, would have returned to 
Juda after his flight, and therefore manifestly takes that, 
and not Galilee, to have been his usual place of abode”’ 
(p. 48). Is any reply to this required? Hard pushed in- 
deed must that penetrating critic have been to find a con- 
tradiction here. Matthew had no occasion to refer to the 
imperial edict which brought every male Israelite to his 
tribal city to be enrolled. The object he had being to state 
how Joseph’s honourable scruples as to Mary’s condition 


- were divinely removed, he simply records the fact that, this 


done, he ‘‘took unto him his wife and”’ lived with her in 
the manner there stated ‘‘ until she had brought forth a 
son ’’—‘‘ Jesus.” On his return from Egypt Joseph did in- 
deed intend to settle in Judewa, but that does not prove that 
he had lived there before, but that ‘‘ Bethlehem of Judea” 
being “the city of David,” the royal city, he deemed it 


the fitting place for the infant King of Israel to be brought ~ 


up, until ‘warned of God in a dream, he withdrew into 


Galilee and dwelt in Nazareth.” But Luke’s express object: 


being to relate what brought Joseph to Bethlehem, and how 


he brought his betrothed wife with him, though on the eve 
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of her confinement, goes on to relate the annunciation to 
the shepherds of the birth of a Saviour that day at Beth- 
lehem, with their visit to the Babe, and His presentation in 
the temple, not even mentioning His return thereafter to 
Nazareth. He simply presupposes it, for the very next 
scene which he relates brings the family to Jerusalem when 
He was twelve years old, without even telling us where they 
came from—Nazareth being their understood place of resi- 
dence. Iam almost ashamed to have said so much on so 
forced an attempt to make the two evangelists contradict 
each other. 


The most reverential critic of the negative school, whose 


deep sympathies, like De Wette’s, were with the very truths 
whose historical basis he seeks to undermine—I mean Keim 
—follows Strauss in another poor objection, that Luke 
places the angel’s visit to Mary before the conception, where- 
as Matthew makes the same angel’s visit to be after the 
conception, and not to Mary, but to Joseph; the two stories 
therefore being contradictory. Incredible, one might think, 
that any contradiction existed here. Yet even Meyer in- 
dorses it: as if one visit could not be paid to Mary to 
prepare her for that taking place on her which had never 


been known to occur before, and could not have been 


believed but for a- Divine assurance, and a subsequent visit 
to Joseph to set his mind at rest about the condition of his 
betrothed could not also take place ! 

_ As to the poetry which Schleiermacher makes of the 
angel’s annunciation to the Virgin—as if that relieved us 
of the necessity of viewing it as fact—exalted indeed is 


the strain, and all-worthy of the stupendous revelation it 
conveyed ; but that only helps to lift the spirit into a pre- 
_paredness to welcome the expected event.1 For myself, I 
have always felt at a loss to say whether the sublimity or 


1“ The angel touches upon the most sacred of mysteries, and his specch “6 


becomes a song.” —Gudet. 
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the exquisite delicacy of the language here employed is the 
more to be admired. Calvin seems to have been struck 
with it, and the best expositors have felt it. 

Having thus disposed of the sense and the language of 
the verse, we are prepared to deal with the objections to the 
fact itself. They are three; but formidable-looking though 
they are, a little examination will suffice to show that they 
are groundless. 

I. The silence of the Gospels about the miraculous con- 
ception save at the outset of the first and third ones, is held 
to be fatal to its historical truth. 

Fiyidently this objection is deemed unanswerable, for 
every writer on the negative side, from Schleiermacher 
downwards, appeals to passages in which our Lord is 
spoken of exactly as He would be if He were the legiti- 
mate offspring of Joseph and Mary. ‘Is not this the 
carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James and Joses and Simon and Judas? and 
his sisters, are they not all with us?’”’ Such language from 
His Nazarene townsmen, who must have known everything 


about the family, is surely unaccountable if any such un- 


heard-of birth had taken place. But in the whole body of 
the evangelical narrative not a word occurs implying that He 
was born otherwise than we ourselves. Most of all, in the 
fourth Gospel, if written by the Apostle John, to whom our 
Lord on the cross committed His mother, and who took 


~ her to his own home—how is it that even there there is no 


hint of such a birth, the fact of which, if he knew it not 
before, he must have learnt from her ? 

Now in the Synoptic Gospels it is quite true that there 
is no indication that anybody knew of our Lord’s peculiar 
manner of birth. I believe it was entirely unknown to the 
nation at large—unknown even to the Twelve—unknown 
indeed to His own family—unknown, as I think, to all but 


His virgin mother and her husband Joseph. Do you ask, 
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Why such secrecy? Why, just think what would have hap- 
pened if it had been noised abroad through the little town 
of Nazareth that the wife of just and devout Joseph had 
become a mother before her marriage, and that he, instead 
of immediately giving her a bill of divorcement, had taken 
her home to him as his wife as if nothing wrong had hap- 
pened! Where would have been the reputation for virtue 
of either of them from that time forward? And if, when 
He entered on public life and gave Himself forth as the 
long-promised and expected Messiah, what would have been 
the effect of a breath of suspicion about the manner of His 
birth ? Would it not have been brought down upon Him as 
fatal to His claims? True, you may say, but what about 
His own family, could they be ignorant of such a peculiarity 
in His birth, if such there was? Well, first, this depends to 
some extent on whether they were born to Joseph by a pre- 
vious marriage, or whether He was the cffspring of both 
parents in the usual way. But waiving this, the thing was 
scarcely a subject for family talk; and if it was of any 
consequence that it should not be known outside, it is not 
very likely that they could entirely keep it to themselves, 
had the fact been communicated to them. Indeed, when 
we read in the fourth Gospel that ‘‘even His brethren did 


not believe on Him” (John vii. 5), and this too not long 


before His death, we can scarcely see how this could be 
if they were cognisant of the supernatural manner of His 
birth. I believe therefore that in the high wisdom that 
presided over every step in this matchless Life, it was 


ordered that only His virgin mother and His legal father - % 


should for a time know how “‘unto us a Child was born, 


unto us a Son was given, whose name should be called 


Wonderful, the Mighty God!” 


' $till, I confess that if this were all the answer I had 
to give to the objection founded on the silence on the 
subject of the Synoptic Gospels save at the outset of two a 
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of them, it would not quite satisfy my own mind, much 
less any one troubled on the subject. But I think I can 
set the question at rest by what I have now to say. 

It is a mistake, I think, to suppose that men’s convictions 
of the sinlessness of our Lord should in the first instance 
be grounded on the manner of His birth, or any otherwise 
than on the patent facts of His life, and teaching, and 
works; so that when at length it came to be known in 
what manner He came into the world, they should see 
in this only the proper explanation, the all-sufficient key 
to what would otherwise have defied explanation—how He, 
who to outward appearance was like other sinful men, could 
throw out the challenge, ‘‘ Which of you convicteth Me 
of sin?” (John viii. 45), and at the very close of His 
ministry say, “‘ The prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me”’ (xiv. 30). The Gospels are simply the re- 
cords of those facts of His life which prove Him to be this. 
They were not written to prove this, or prove anything. 
They are not preaching histories, but an unvarnished 
relation of facts. And hence it is, that in narrating the 
events of His public life they never go back to the peculiar 
manner of His birth, as furnishing a basis for such a life. 

So much for the Synoptic Gospels; but the fourth Gospel 
must be dealt with on another principle. For so usually 
does it comment upon the incidents it records, and the 
dialogues and discourses which it repeats (insomuch that it 
has been called the reflecting Gospel) that it would seem 
that there at least some hint of the miraculous conception, 
if such there was, and known to the writer, could hardly 

- have failed to appear. To this it is, I think, a complete 
answer, that by the admission of the ablest and best critics 
of even the extreme wing of the negative school—by Hil- 
genfeld as well as Hengstenberg, by Baur no less than 

-_Luthardt, by Keim as well as Godet—that the Synoptic 
Gospels were known to the writer of the fourth Gospel; 
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and as he omits much of what had been before the public 
for years in the other Gospels, so He had no need to depend 
upon the Virgin as to the manner in which “ the Word was 
made flesh.” Since, then, the manner of the fact was, ere 
he wrote, well known, it was enough for him to close his 
sublime Introduction with the august announcement, “‘ The 
Word was made flesh . . . and we beheld His glory.” 
His object was different from that of the Synoptists. 
Theirs was simply to relate the facts; his was to show how 
the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father had been 
so unveiled in our flesh that he who had seen Him had seen 
the Father. I will even go further, and say that since he 
makes his Lord, in a subsequent chapter, say to Nicodemus, 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ I cannot but 
feel (with Neander) that in saying, ‘‘The Word was made 
flesh,’ this beloved disciple must have meant to indicate 
“that He was made flesh” in another way than in every 
other case, and even consciously leaned upon the Synoptic 
explanation of the manner of it. 

Advancing now to another stage of the New Testament 
records— Pi. 

2. How is it, we are asked, that in all the proclamations 
of the Gospel message, there is not a single allusion to the 
miraculous conception ? 

My. answer to this is short:—it was no part of the 
message. Observe how very precisely the limits of that 


message are defined by the Apostle Peter, just before the — 
Day of Pentecost, when the preaching of it began—“ begin- 


ning from the baptism of John unto the day that He was 
received up from us’ (Acts i. 22). Now if the message 
was not to begin till long after the event referred to— 
addressed, as it would have to have been to persons ill- 


prepared to receive it—the preachers would feel that there 


was offence enough in the cross itself, without -obtruding 
on them another stumbling-block. 
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But the last difficulty may by some be thought the 
greatest of all. 

3. Since the Apostolic Epistles contain, we must suppose, 
all necessary instruction in doctrine for the building up of the 
Churches in their most holy faith, how is it that even there 
we find no express mention of the miraculous conception ? 

Meyer holds this inexplicable if the event in question 
was a historical fact. Paul, he says, often speaks of God 
sending His Son, and of His human nature as sinless, yet 
nowhere does he write as if he presupposed anything 
miraculous in His birth. But Meyer himself admits, as 
Schleiermacher had done before him, that there must have 
been in that birth some mysterious operation upon the 
parents, else—being born like all other descendants of Adam 
—He must have come into the world with that hereditary 
taint of sin which, he rightly holds, would have vitiated His 
whole redemptive work. But about any such mysterious 
operation the Epistles are just as silent as about the mira- 
culous conception. If, then, the absence of any allusion to 
such a conception as the first and third Gospels announce 
as a fact is fatal to its being a fact at all, is it not clear that 
the absence of any allusion to this ‘‘ mysterious operation ”’ 
is equally fatal to it? And what can be more fantastic— 
not to say unworthy of so exact an exegete as Meyer— 

- than first to reject the testimony of two of the Gospels to 
the stupendous way in which the Son of God took flesh, 
and then—finding that the indispensable sinlessness of the 
Redeemer must have some explanation—to invent a solu- 
tion of his own, which he neither pretends to explain 
nor can furnish a shred of evidence for believing? This 


is one of those freaks of criticism which critical students — 


of the New Testament should be on their guard against, 
Attempting to steer between faith and unbelief usually 
creates more difficulties than it removes. Old views are 
rejected or explained away in the hope of propitiating those 
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who wince at them, while extreme positions on the othe 
hand are eschewed because fatal to what they themselves 
count dear. The mediation (or compromise) theology (Ver- 
mittelungs Theologie) surrenders to the enemy this or that 
outwork of the Faith, as tending to encumber the defence 
of the citadel, in the hope of being better able, by a change 
of front, to hold the fort. But the outworks being the key 
of the position, those who surrender them render the breach 
of the wall, the irruption of the enemy, and the final 
capture of the citadel only a question of time. There is 
no real consistency in this style of criticism. The super- 
naturalism of the New Testament I know, and anti-super- 
naturalism, pure and simple, I know, but who are ye? I 
may well ask, with the indignant demons of the Acts of the 
Apostles against the pretended ones. 

As to the silence of the Epistles about the miraculous 
conception, I pray the reader to observe that even Meyer 
cannot deny that such statements as the following :—‘‘ Him 
who knew no sin He made to be sin for us’’; ‘‘ God send- 
ing His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin”’; “the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 


offered Himself without spot unto God’’; “the precious ~ 


blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot ’—would be emptied of all their meaning if understood 


only of the actions of Christ, and there were no background ° 


of a sinless nature. And if the absence of such sinlessness 
of nature would be fatal to the redemption.on which our 
hopes are built, are we to hang our belief of it on the poor 


thread of a conjectural sinlessness of birth, in place of the 


doubly attested way of it in the history itself ? 


It is a fact worthy of notice that the first attack against 


the purity of Christ’s mother of which we read was that 


of Celsus, in the second century, in his bitter work against 


Christianity itself. That work is lost, but happily Origen, 


who in the third century replied to Celsus, and who indig- — 
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nantly repels this charge against the Virgin, has reproduced 
the substance of all that Celsus had to say against Chris- 
tianity. Of course, if even the Synoptic Gospels did not 
appear till about the middle of the second century, as the 
negative critics affirm, the charge against the purity of 
the Virgin could not have been sooner made. But those 
who believe that the Gospels were published before the end 
of the first century may naturally wonder why no trace of 
any such charge having been made by Jewish rejecters of 
Christ, even long after His death, to justify their unbelief, 
and that it should be left to a bitter heathen enemy to make 
it at a later period. I can only explain this by supposing 
that there had grown up so general a conviction that what- 
ever might be thought of His claims, His life was such as 
never man before had led, and though unprepared to accept 
the testimony to the miraculous way of His birth, they 
could not bring themselves to vilify it. Nor was the subject 
reopened in any production worth notice from that time 
onwards—the whole Church for successive centuries adoring 


the mystery, until by giving to the blessed Virgin a place — 


in men’s regard which the New Testament does not give 
her, they came to pass on the wonder to herself, whereby 
heretical opinions. were generated, tending to bring the 
whole subject into contempt. 

The faith of the pre-Reformation Church in the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation was taken reverently up by the 
Reformers, and held by all orthodox Protestant Churches 
until, late in the last and early in the present century, 
rationalistic scepticism in Germany so overspread the Pro- 
testant Church there, that several of the most eminent men 
in the literary world—Schlegel and Count Stolberg for 
example—were fain to go over to the Church of Rome, that 
they might be able to breathe the air of a firm faith in 
the great verities of Divine Revelation; nor, I will venture 
to affirm, will there arise in any of our Churches the least 
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disposition to call in question the great cardinal truth of our 
Lord’s supernatural birth, save in a tainted atmosphere— 
an atmosphere infected by a sceptical disposition to call in 
question everything within the range of revealed truth. 
Perhaps it will be asked, How is this subject dealt with in 
the pulpit, when the Lord Jesus is held up before the people 
as the Lamb “without blemish and without spot,’ who 
being “‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’’ was yet “ without 
spot’? In order to explain how He could throw out the 
challenge, ‘‘ Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” and 
say, at the end, “The prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in Me” :—do the preachers explain to them 
about the miraculous conception? No, assuredly they do 
not. Yet on the basis of a firm conviction in their 
Bible-taught people as well as themselves of the manner 


of His birth, they show an instinctive sense of the supreme 


delicacy of the subject, which will not suffer them to touch 
it with rude hands—an instinct shared in by those who 
hear them read the record of it in the lesson of the day, 
and, when preaching an Advent sermon, they simply refer 
to it. In fact, those who most profoundly believe and 


adore the mystery of it are those who least want it to be ~ 


needlessly approached and gratuitously dwelt on. 
This finishes what I have to say on this most sacred 


subject. I have shirked no feature of the subject which,. 
so far as I am aware, has any claim to notice in the way of - 


objection. And if I have succeeded in placing this doctrine 
on the firm basis of indisputable historical fact, I have done 
something more than refute groundless objections, however 
plausible and though advanced by critics of the greatest 
name: I have further shown how learning may be more 


than wasted—may be employed even to undermine the - 


faith even of some of those critics themselves. 


- Since the substance of this paper was thought out mii 
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put in type some years ago, I have noticed some observa- 
tions on the subject of it in Dean Plumptre’s valuable Boyle 
Lectures for 1866 (entitled Christ and Christendom), which 
seem to call for remark. They will be found in the Appen- 
dix, Note G, on “‘ The History of the Infancy.” 


“The history [says the Dean] meets us already with regard to many 
thinkers, whom we are reluctant to condemn, and will probably be 
forced upon us by the progress of thought in many directions. How 
are we to judge of those who, while they receive the substance of the 
rest of the Gospel history, admit the Divine work and supernatural 
power of Jesus, and hold more or less clearly the central truth of the 
Nicene Creed, are yet unable to overcome the difficulties, critical and 
historical, which the history of the Nativity presents to them? The 
answer is, I believe, in silence, and in not judging. Maintaining, as we 
must maintain, that such men’s thoughts do not come within the limits 
of any creed which Christendom has ever held, that they cannot rightly 
occupy a position as teachers in any Church which has inherited those 
creeds, it is yet right to remember that so far as the difficulties are 
critical and historical only, not the growth of a scofing and impure 
spirit, they may leave men at least with the belief which thousands 
had in the first ages of the Church, when they heard the words of 
Christ or His apostles. There may be a confession that Jesus is ‘ the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’ a loving devotion to His will, a true 
obedience to His commands, even in the absence of power to receive 
the history which records how it was that the Son of God ‘took man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance.’ Of those 


“who make that confession truly we may well think as being ‘not far 


from the kingdom of God,’ and believe that if they seek to do His will 
they shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God” (pp. 366, 367). 


On this I remark—(1) That when discussing views of 
revealed truth which “do not come within the limits of 
any creed which Christendom has ever held,” it is scarcely 
fitting to speculate on how near their advocates may be to 
the kingdom of God. With such questions, I submit, we 
have nothing to do when examining their positions. To 
their own Master they stand or fall. For myself, I have 
not thought it either pertinent to my subject or proper in 
itsclf to say a word on such a point. But if we are to do 
so, let us not write so apologetically as to lead our readers 
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to think lightly of views which even this accomplished 
writer admits to be outside of any creed of Christendom. 
And all the less in those who, while holding and publicly 
advocating them, minister within Churches which hold as 
vital what they impugn, and in the public services of the 
Church repeat as their own faith what they deny and 
attempt to refute. (2) It is surprising that those who in 
our day impugn that most sacred truth which is the subject 
of this paper, should be held up as at least believing as much 
as ‘‘thousands did in the first ages of the Church, when 
they heard the words of Christ and His apostles.” For it 
is one thing not to know a truth, never having had it pro- 
claimed to them, and quite another thing to have had that 
truth before them all their lives in the Evangelical Records, 
and yet deliberately reject and try to disprove it. I have 
nothing to do with the state of mind which leads to that 
rejection, nor allow a thought about it to enter my own 
mind. What I affirm is, that there is no analogy between 
the innocent simplicity and child-like faith of the earliest 
Christians and the faith, in this ripe age of the New Testa- 
ment and Christianity, of those who, it is admitted, cannot 
occupy a position as teachers in any Church which has 
inherited those creeds of Christendom, yet do occupy such 
a position. And viewing the matter in this light, I am not 
able to adopt the strain of the learned Dean. 


Davip Brown. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT NEW TESTAMENT 
LITERATURE. 


TextuaL Criticism.—Those who make a study of the Text of the 
New Testament will have followed with interest the discussion of 
the Codex Amiatinus in the pages of the Academy, February to 
June, 1887. This discussion was conducted by Bishop Words- 
worth, Dr. Hort, Dr. Sanday, and other authorities; and the 
result is, that instead of ascribing the MS. in question to the sixth 
century, as Tischendorf had done, it must now be dated between 
the years 690 and 716. It has also been ascertained that it was 
written by an Italian scribe in England, and was presented by 
Ceolfrid to St. Peter’s. 


Another very considerable addition to our knowledge of the. 


Latin versions has been made by the publication of the third 
volume of the Old-Latin Biblical Texts. The title of this new part 
describes its contents, and runs as follows: “The Four Gospels 
from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered Lat. 6224 in the Royal 
Library at Munich, with a fragment from St. John in the Hof. 
Bibliothek at Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502). Edited, with the aid 
of Tischendorf’s Transcript (under the direction of the Bishop 
of Salisbury), by Henry J. White, M.A., of the Society of St. 
Andrew, Salisbury. With a facsimile.” (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
There is in this volume the usual minute and interesting descrip- 
tion of the MS., as well as a brief history of it ; but the chief part 
of the introduction is occupied by an endeavour to ascertain its 
relationship to other Old-Latin Texts. Dr. Hort (New Testament, 
ii. 79) places this MS. among the Italian class of MSS.; but the 
conclusion to which Mr. White has been led by his examination 
of it is rather that “if it be Italian in its readings, it is Huropean 
in its renderings.’ He finds by actual comparison that it re- 


sembles the European-MS. (b) or Veronensis more closely than - 


any other, but that it cannot be classed with any one definite 
branch of the Old-Latin family. Mr. White is still prosecuting 
his inquiries into the character of this MS., and labour sustained 
by such enthusiasm and directed by scholarship so sound cannot 


fail to win some permanent results. 


With students of the Text few names, if any, are in better. 


_ freshness in their statement which tells of perfect assimilation by _ 
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repute than that of Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D. This writer has 
trained us to expect in everything he signs the brightest intelli- 
gence, using as its instrument a sound and trained scholarship. 
Unfortunately much of what he prints never reaches this country. 
Tn the New York Independent of January 17th and January 26th 
he gives a very admirable réswmé of New Testament Textual 
Criticism in 1887; and in the Journal of the Exegetical Society he 
discusses four different passages in the first chapter of 2 Corin- 
thians. These brief discussions should not be lost sight of by 
students of the New Testament. 

Intropuction and Exnausts.—To English literature on the New 
Testament there has not been added during the past winter much 
that is of first-rate importance. Probably those who have been 
reading what has appeared will be of opinion that no more honest 
and thorough piece of work has come into their hands than the 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospel according to St. John by Dr. 


. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt College. This introduction is pre- 


fixed to the first volume devoted to the fourth gospel in the Pulpit 
Commentary, and should not be lost to view in that ponderous 
work. Much has been written on this gospel, and the best equipped 
critics have contributed their volumes to the solution of the diffi- 
culties which surround it. In no introduction is there a more 
intelligent and impartial statement of the case for and_against 
the authenticity of the gospel than in this, and in none are-there 
more reasonable pleadings in favour of the Johannine authorship. 
Fairness and fulness characterize Dr. Reynolds’ treatment of the : 
subject. The objections are thoroughly appreciated and frankly 
stated. There is no pooh-poohing or unintelligent minimizing of 
intelligent criticism. Novel arguments in connexion with this well- 
worn theme will not be expected. At the same time there isa 


the mind of the writer, and on some points new light is thrown. 
On p. cxxili, for example, some considerable fragments are 
removed from that most serious stumbling-block to some students 
of the gospel—the likeness of the style of the evangelist to that 
of Jesus, The evidence here adduced in fayour of the difference 
between these styles is validjand must be weighed against the 
undoubted similarities. On the whole, no writer has more ade; 
quately dealt with the various difficulties which beset the fourth 
gospel, although individual points may receive in other introdue- 
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tions a somewhat fuller attention. [On p. clxi. the name of 
Holtzmann has slipped in where.the name of Bleek is intended. ] 
Another volume which may contribute to the more intelligent 
perusal of the New Testament is Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s Word- 
Studies in the New Testament. (Messrs. James Nisbet & Co.) his 
well-printed and handsome book of 820 pages overtakes only the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
James, Peter, and Jude, and is to be followed by a second volume 
completing the work. The design of the book is thus explained 
by the author: “Taking a position midway between the exegetical 
commentary and the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the 
reader of the English Bible nearer to the standpoint of the Greek 
scholar, by opening to him the native force of the separate words 
of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their 
history, their inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by 
different evangelists and apostles.” This is a legitimate or even 
laudable object. Many readers of the New Testament desire to 
be placed more on a level with those who read Greek, and they 
crave a more exact knowledge of the thought of the writers than 
a translation can possibly afford. Singularly unlike a translation 
as our Authorized Version is, the thought will again and again 
occur to the reader of it that he is not in the closest possible 
contact with the mind of the writers. Such readers Dr. Vincent 
aims at satisfying. And this design he has carried out with 
extraordinary patience and a large measure of success. Without 
resorting to lexicon or commentary, the English reader who keeps 
Dr. Vincent’s volume open before him will generally find some 
remark which gives additional significance and interest to the 
text. Sometimes indeed these ‘‘ word-studies” have no bearing 
on the passage, and lend no added significance toit. They are true 


but irrelevant. For example, it is no doubt an interesting fact. 


that Undiler, to count, is derived from WijPpos, a pebble, as calculate 
is derived from calculus: but not to mention that this is very 
elementary instruction, it is also out of place in the connexion 


in which Dr. Vincent introduces it, as it sheds not a single 


candle’s glimmer of light upon the passage. There are too many 
instances of such irrelevancies. A word-student so competent as 


Dr. Vincent should be aware that the popular usage of a word — 


often differs as much from its etymological significance as the flying 
bird differs from the motionless egg. The volume is brightened 
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by elucidations culled ,from Dante, Plato, and other sources, 
Sufficiently well-informed introductions are prefixed to the several 
books, and serviceable lists are given of the words peculiar to each 
writer. 

Another aid to the study of the New Testament has been pro- 
vided for those who have not received a classical education by the 
Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, who has published, 
in compliance with a request of the Clarendon Press delegates, 
a Greek Testament Primer. This primer consists of two parts, the 


first being an easy grammar, the second a reading book. The © 


grammar necessarily follows the usual order, and even uses the 
familiar paradigms, its distinctiveness consisting in its drawing 
illustrative examples of syntax-from the New Testament, and 
generally confining itself both in accidence and syntax to words 
which are used by New Testament writers. The “Reading Primer,” 
which occupies about half of the small volume, is admirably gradu- 
ated, leading the scholar forward from the simplest expressions to 
long passages from Paul’s Epistles and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Any one who masters the 130 pages of this primer will have 
a very satisfactory foundation for further attainments, and will 
already be able to read with ease the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Miller has done his work with spirit, intelligence, and 
accuracy ; and in this, as in so many other instances, the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press are to be congratulated on their choice 
of a writer, as well as on the attractive appearance and pene 
typography exhibited in all they issue. 

It should further be recorded that Weiss’ Introduction to the 
New Testament is in process of translation, and that the first 
volume has already appeared in Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
Foreign ‘Biblical Library. Holtzmann’s Hinleitung is no doubt a 
fuller repertory of opinion, but as a thoroughly complete and 
satisfactory introduction from the point of view of a fairly con- 
servative criticism, no book can compete with Weiss’, It is very 
independent, and in some of his judgments the author cannot 
expect to be followed; but it is throughout full of knowledge, of 


sense, and of vigour. The translation, while it might here and 


there admit improvement, has many merits. 

Ixxrosi110N.— Among expository, as distinguished from exegetical 
works, the first place is due to the two volumes with which Mr. 
Nicoll inaugurates his Expositor’s Bible. These volumes are Dean 
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Chadwick’s The Gospel according to St. Mark, and Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren’s The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and Philemon, 
both published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. These are 
expositions of the highest order. With Dean Chadwick many 
readers will make their first acquaintance in his present volume, 
and will be surprised and a little aggrieved that a writer with so 
much that is distinctive in his thought and in his style should 
haye hitherto been unknown to them. Without a doubt, his pre- 
sent publication will incite his readers to make acquaintance with 
his previous writings. Naturally one takes up an exposition of 
a gospel with languid indifference. We know what to expect; it 
has all been said a hundred times already. Consequently, it is with 
unusual delight that Dean Chadwick’s readers, even in the first 
pages, become aware that they are in the company of a thoroughly 
original writer, who repeats nothing, echoes nothing, imitates no 
one. It is with a feeling of thankfulness his readers follow him 
from passage to passage of the gospel, finding new truth in 
familiar words and incidents; and, unable to confine themselves 
to the limits they had set for their day’s reading, are lured on to 
trespass on to-morrow’s portion. There is every quality here that 
is desirable in an expositor—reverence for his text, sufficient 
information about it, sympathetic insight, and keen observation 
of men and manners. Equally successful in opening up the 
significance of the text, and in applying it to present conditions 
of life, Dean Chadwick has given us an admirable specimen of 
what an Expositor’s Bible should be. . 

Of Dr. Maclaren’s volume less need be said, both because his 
style of work is perfectly well known and thoroughly appreciated, 
and also because readers of this magazine have had opportunity 
of judging for themselves of the merits of his present volume. 
Suffice it to say, that in nothing Dr. Maclaren has written is there 
more of beauty, of spiritual insight, or of brilliant elucidation of 
Scripture. Indeed, Dr. Maclaren is here at his best. The results 
of study and thought are presented in an intelligible and attrac- 
tive form, and the practical aspects of his subject, which he never 
overlooks or misses, are brought out with explicit application to 
the details of common life, but never without dignity, and never 
without impressiveness. Behind all that this great preacher utters 


we are conscious of an earnest and sympathetic spirit as well as. 


a cultured and efficient intellect. As a practical and yet thorough 
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and textual exposition of these Epistles Dr. Maclaren’s volume 
will for a long time to come hold the field. 

Among kindred volumes may be mentioned Studies in the Life 
and Character of St. Peter, by the Rey. H. A. Birks, M.A.; also 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. Mr. Birks takes up 
the leading incidents in the life of the Apostle as they are recorded 
in the Gospels and Acts, and expounds them. In form these 
expositions are such as might be addressed to a congregation. 
They are written in a bright and animated style, and contain more 
than the average amount of information. Some care has been 
spent upon them, and the results of this care appear in a fresh 
and instructive treatment of the familiar passages. If not a very 
forcible or thrilling book, it is-pleasing and not without value. 
The chapter on “ St. Peter’s Life and Letters ” is not convincing. 
—Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. send us a volume which belongs 
to the same class of literature. Itis The First Letter of Paul the 


Apostle to Timothy, by Alfred Rowland, LL.B., B.A. It contains 


a popular commentary and forty sermonettes, which is Mr. Row- 
land’s euphemism for the more familiar if less elegant ‘‘skeletons.” 
The volume has all the appearance of being a strayed contribution 
to the Pulpit Commentary, Its form and its workmanship both 
suggest the requirements of that too popular work. The homilies 
are intended to help teachers of religion “in the pulpit, in the 
class, or in the home.” And though the book as a whole cannot 
be called suggestive, there are suggestive things in it. The reader 


will almost inevitably be fetched of Goldsmith’s rule for gain- — 


ing reputation as a critic, and say to himself, This book would 
have been much better, if the writer had taken more pains. 
Brstican Turonocy.—Rather out of date we have received a 
work in the department of Biblical Theology too important to be 
omitted. It is The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, by Vincent 
Henry Stanton, M.A. (T.&T. Clark.) The publication of this 


weighty and well-considered volume is due to Mr. Stanton’s having - 


been appointed Hulsean Lecturer for 1879. And it may without 


any hesitation be affirmed that of late years no more instructive — 


theological work has appeared, and none which has a more 
decisive bearing on the main issue between Christianity and scep- 


ticism. Mr. Stanton clearly perceives what is required to give. 3 


—_—— sa? eo 


the results of inquiry a scientific value, and to make conclusions 


final. He has set about his work in a right spirit, with serious- 


ee 
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ness of mind and complete equipment. In his examination of the 
Jewish literature connected with his subject, he has of course 
had many pioneers; but he does not base his argument on second- 
hand information, and his survey of the messianic expectation at 
the time of Christ will be found to include ideas that are novel. 
After ascertaining how the messianic idea arose, and what its 
elements were in the times preceding the birth of Jesus, he 
proceeds to investigate the attitude of Jesus towards messianic 
belief; and no one can read what he has to say of the Christian 
transformation of the idea of the Messiah and of the kingdom of 
God, without feeling that a flood of light is let in upon the New 
Testament. This book will certainly become the standard book 
on the subject. 

From Messrs. Williams & Norgate we receive, too late for the 
examination it evidently deserves, Mr. James Stuart’s Principles 
of Christianity. Asa critic of the received theology, Mr. Stuart 
is acute and often successful, but in constructing a theology of 
his own he fails more lamentably than his predecessors. We may 


adapt Matthew Arnold’s maxim, and say that a critic should 


abstain from construction. The failure of the constructive part 
of the work will discredit what is sound in the critical part. 
Sermons.—Of sermons there has been the usual abundant crop, 
and it is of average quality. Dr. Salmon’s volume entitled 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism, and other Sermons (Macmillan & Co.) 
is valuable, and is characterized by the author’s well-known 


learning, flexibility of intellect, and acuteness of perception. 


Several of the sermons are important, and several contain new 
ideas. The subjects are various; theological, ethical, experimental, 
and social. They are all worthy of the preacher’s great and grow- 
ing reputation, and although not oratorical they are at once per- 
suasive and substantial—From the same publishing house we 
have received Wellington College Sermons, by HE. C. Wickham, M.A. 


The subjects handled by Mr. Wickham in these sermons evince a 


real consideration of the actual temptations and wants of the public © 
school boy; and these subjects are treated in a perfectly lucid and — 


straightforward manner. The earnest and manifestly sincere and 
well-grounded appeals which abound in these sermons cannot have 


- failed to torch many consciences; and it is most satisfactory to 
know that in the great public schools of the country such influences 


as are embodied in these sermons are brought to bear on the 
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scholars. It may be added that Mr. Wickham’s style is a model 
of chaste and expressive English.—It is with pleasure the many 
admirers aud disciples of Mr. Newman Smyth will receive a new 
selection of his sermons under the significant title, Christian Pacts 
and Forces. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This volume is much more satis- 
factory than its predecessor, and abounds in passages of great 
vigour and incisiveness. The sermons on “The Honesty of Jesus,” 
“‘Misunderstanding Christ,’ and “A Study of the Atonement,” 
should be read by all. This is the kind of preaching that will com- 
mend the religion of Christ to serious men by showing them what 
it really is. Such volumes as this have immeasurable influence 
for good.—The friends of the late Rev. Frank Mudie, of Arbroath, 
have published, through Messrs. Maclehose & Sons, of Glasgow, a 
volume of his sermons, entitled Bible Truths and Bible Characters. 
In doing so they have been well advised. It would have been a 
pity had such sermons been lost. They are the utterances of a 
thoroughly sane, well-balanced, and mature mind. They may 
perhaps best be characterized as wise ; wise both with the wisdom 
that results from genial and large-hearted observation of human 
life, and with that which comes to those who habitually live in the 
presence of realities unseen as well as seen. Considering that 
these sermons were not prepared for publication, but are merely 
specimens of Mr, Mudie’s habitual work, they reveal a standard of 
preparation for the pulpit which it would be very pleasant but 
quite impossible to believe common. The preachers of Scotland 
might indeed be proud if this volume could be accepted as repre- 


sentative of their ordinary work.—Among sermons may be reckoned — . 


the Rev. John W. Diggle’s True Religion. (David Stott.) The 
volume. contains “a series of short essays touching the intimate 
relation of religion to some matters of common life.” Mr. Diggle 
is a man by himself, and if the reader does not expect too much 
from him, he will get a great deal. Brisk and wideawake he at. 


all times is. He is well read, and can make good use of his reading, 


which is not socommon. He speaks of things that are interesting 
to every one, and he has always an opinion of his own to offer, 
and something to say for it. He is an agreeable companion, and 
leaves the mind simmering, if not boiling over. If his next book 


is as much in advance of his present volume as this is in advance 
_ of his previous one, it will be a very good book indeed. . 
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than to expository literature the first place must be given to Dr. 
Martineau’s A Study of Religion, its Sources and Contents. At pre- 
sent this great work can only be mentioned. Those who value 
Dr. Martinean’s Types of Ethical Theory have looked for the 
appearance of this study of religion with some eagerness, and 
they will not be disappointed. The veteran apologist writes at 
his own level, and no doubt we have here the sifted and repeatedly 
tested conclusions of his massive and disciplined intellect. The 
book is published by the Clarendon Press.—From Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark we have received Bernhard Piinjer’s History of the Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Ieligion from the Reformation to Kant, trans- 
lated by W. Hastie, B.D. This work, proceeding from a man who 
died in his thirty-fifth year, is a marvel of erudition and maturity 
of judgment, and passes even German industry and learning. Un- 
doubtedly careful and able, it will be found an admirable supple- 
ment to Pfleiderer’s work on the same subject, and no one who is 
interested in the development of thought in connexion with the 
Christian religion will fail to consult it. Piinjer writes as lucidly 
as Pfleiderer himself, and conveys the impression of being even 
less biassed than that very fair writer. It will be a mistake if 
laymen leave this volume to professed theologians, as there is 
nothing in it to repel non-professional readers, but, on the contrary, 
much to attract and much to repay study. Is it foolish to express 
the hope that the theologians who feel in honour bound to pur- 
chase this volume will not shelve it unread, and that some laymen 
may devote to it the Sunday evenings of a few months? It may 
without hesitation be affirmed that in twenty pages of this ad- 
mirably translated volume there is more mental nutriment than 
in twenty volumes of ordinary religious literature——Dorner’s 
System of Christian Ethics was published after the distinguished 
author’s death, and is now issued by Messrs. Clark in an English 
dress. The translation has been made by Prof. Mead and Rey. R. 
T. Cunningham. It is a book very difficult to characterize. Dr. 
Dorner was a very great theologian, learned, profound, and specu- 
lative. But he was ponderous. The student will find ideas and 
stimulus in his writings; the mere reader is quite likely to find 
nothing. He is not one of the universal men who appeals to 
every one, but rather attracts those who have some natural mental 


affinity with him. The present work is comprehensive, thorough, 


and instructive, but it is not easy reading. Kept for reference, it 
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will generally utter a guiding voice when consulted, but it may 
disappoint. Some chapters seem quickened by true originality of 
thought, others are original only in the obscure and roundabout 
method of arriving at a decision. It is a book that a few will 
swear by, while the majority will leave it unread.—Two volumes 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. may be recommended to readers 
of apologetic literature. These are Man’s Knowledge of Man and 
of God, by Richard Travers Smith, D.D.; and From Within, by 
George Harwood, M.A. These volumes bear some resemblance 
to one another. Both writers argue from the personality of which 
we are conscious within to a supreme personality without. In 
both cases the argument is conducted with great skill and in an 
admirable spirit. Dr. Smith’s argument leaves upon the mind the 
impression that there is a very high degree of probability in the 
idea that a personal God exists. Mr. Harwood is more enter- 
taining and less cautious; but if it cannot be said that his argu- 
mentation is throughout valid, it must be said that he makes some 
capital points, and agreeably stimulates the mind. Of either essay 
it is safe to assert that no one will grudge the time spent on 
reading it.—From Messrs. Clark we receive The Reign of Causality, 
under which title Dr. Robert Watts, of Belfast, groups some old 
papers and reviews, together with some new matter.—To another 
volume, which consists chiefly of material already published in a 
more fugitive form, attention may be more cordially called. Mr. 


Richard Holt Hutton, in collecting and reprinting his Hssays on 


Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith 
(Macmillan & Co.), has anticipated the desire of many students of 
literature and of religion. Few if any guides of English thought 
in such matters are more trusted than Mr. Hutton himself, and 
many words of his which will never be reprinted have found a 
permanent form in the more intelligent and firmly based faith of 


_ men who have learned from him so to admit the growing light 2 


as to clarify and mature, rather than to wither and kill their 
belief in things spiritual. The titie which Mr. Hutton has chosen 
for his studies is perhaps rather large. We read the names of 


those whose influence he expounds and criticises—Thomas Carlyle, 


Cardinal Newman, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, Frederick 


Denison Maurice ; and we ask, Where are the philosophers ? where ‘ 
are the Germans? where are Emerson, Browning, Spencer, and 
Huxley? Really it is some English guides of modern thought 


“ 
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that Mr. Hutton discusses, and of these only the men who have 
most profoundly influenced himself. Cardinal Newman is a great 
historic figure and a helpful spiritual teacher, but has he set in 
motion any ideas which will be permanently embodied in the 
thought of the English people? But let us not quarrel with 
Mr. Hutton’s selection, but congratulate ourselves on receiving 
his carefully formed judgments on those whose influence has day 


by day been seen and weighed by himself throughout his literary. 


career. Ifthe pages devoted to Carlyle’s style be omitted, it may 
safely be said that it would be impossible to pack more just and 
instructive criticism of that great writer into the same space. 
What is here said needed to be said; and it is said finally. Espe- 
cially conclusive are the few pages in which the untenableness of 
Carlyle’s religious position is exposed. The same may be said of the 
long and careful study of George Eliot. In common with many 
others, Mr. Hutton seems always to have missed the significance 
of Matthew Arnold’s teaching on religion, and in consequence 
much of his criticism seems irrelevant or at any rate not decisive. 
The fact that so many thoughtful minds have hailed Matthew 
Arnold as their prophet is enough to show that he has uttered 
what was being blindly groped after as the complement of previous 
and more orthodox teaching. Let us acknowledge that he has 
justly rebuked, though in unmeasured terms and to his own hurt, 
the presumption of theological confidence, and having done so 
in sincerity we shall be prepared to build a truer theology and 
a more unassailable faith. Like Dante’s Virgil, Matthew Arnold 
“has carried a lantern behind his back, guiding those who come 
after him, but shedding no ray into the darkness that hangs over 
his own path. All Mr. Hutton’s essays will be relished for their 
frank and quick recognition of merit, their clear exposure of error, 
their expertness and penetration and thoughtfulness.—On its first 
appearance attention was called in these pages to the Rev. Clement 
Poynder’s little book on the holy communion entitled The Lord’s 


Body. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) It has now reached a third - 


edition, and the more widely it is known the better. It forcibly 
~ enunciates truths which are too often overlooked. The same 
author has also written an excellent little tract, Redemption, What 
is it from? How is it Effected? (Bristol, Chillcott) in which there 
is more light than in many books a hundred times its size. 

Yet another volume partly composed of reprinted articles is sent 
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by Messrs. Nisbet & Co. It is Gospels of Yesterday. Drummond, 
Spencer, Arnold. By Robert A. Watson, M.A. That these critiques 
are clever and smartly written no one who reads them will find it 
possible to deny. And yet with his acuteness and faculty for 
witty and forcible writing, Mr. Watson must give us better work 
than we have in the present volume. A light and cleverly handled 
gunboat may sail round and round an ironclad and pepper her 
severely, knocking a hole here and there, and making a wreck of 
the deck-fittings, but after all she has to haul off and leave the 
heavier vessel to pursue its way. Mr. Watson’s criticism is not of 
contemptible calibre, but it is too scattered to sink the objects of 
his attack. It is of the kind which may be called sterile criticism. 
He does not seek to find out the strength of the writings he criti- 
cises, but only to expose and destroy their weaknesses. From such 
criticism small help is derived. We do not wish to throw aside 
Drummond, Spencer, and Arnold until we have sucked out of 
them the truth which gives them vitality. Mr. Watson in no 
case helps us to do so. From this point of view his paper on 
Arnold is especially disappointing. Under the title which he 
gives it, “The Gospel of Nature,” important and far-reaching 
questions fall to be discussed, but of these no hint is given. 
His treatment of Spencer is more thorough, and though some of his 
smartest hits seem irrelevant, there is no question that he scores 
point after point. Every one who relishes clever writing and what 
may be called unsympathetic if not hostile criticism will find 
much enjoyment in a volume which is acute, piquant, sustained, 
and telling; and certainly there is enough in it to give us pause 
before accepting any of the gospels of yesterday. Our only regret 
is—and perhaps it is a foolish one—that with the sound and care- 
ful thinking and vigorous style which Mr. Watson here shows, he 
has not given us a book as original as Arnold’s, as influential as 
Spencer’s, as fascinating as Drummond’s. 


Manrcus Dops. 


THE BOOKS OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


THE publication of the Speaker's Commentary forms a 
landmark in the history of religious thought in England. 
It would be interesting to trace the circumstances in which 
the undertaking originated; to indicate the changes of view 
caused by the growth of opinion which has occurred during 
the quarter of a century since the work was first planned ; 
and to estimate the kind and degree of influence which the 
Commentary has exercised. All this lies outside my subject, 
though I hope that it will be treated by some abler and 
more competent pen. But the completion of the task by the 
recent publication of the ‘Commentary on the Apocrypha”’ 
furnishes an opportunity for taking a rapid glance at the 
curious and important body of literature of which a new 
key has now been placed in the hands of English students. 
I have no intention of attempting any review of the work, 
or of pointing out the many merits and occasional inequali- 
ties of the different contributors. I wish rather to furnish 
such general and introductory considerations as may perhaps 
induce some readers to turn with deepened interest to the 
mass of exegetical material which, in these two learned “ie 
and valuable volumes, is now placed conveniently within 
their reach. But in order to do this within the narrow 
limits of a single paper I must rigidly exclude all collateral 
topics. 
The historical value of the Apocrypha can hardly be 
exaggerated. From the books which are classed together 
under that name we derive our chief information, both 
direct and indirect, respecting the events and influences 
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which affected four centuries of the history of the chosen 
people. When the voice of genuine prophecy falls silent 
with the last words of Malachi, we have not a word more of 
canonical Scripture to explain the immense change of prac- 
tice and opinion which we find firmly established in the 
days of our Lord. But there is no discontinuity in history. 
If St. Augustine was right in the thought which predomi- 
nates throughout his De Cwitate Dec; if Orosius, in the 
opening words of his Epitome, correctly states the view of 
the great African Father in the words, “‘ Divina Providentia 
agitur mundus et homo”’; if Vico truly describes history 
as ‘‘a civil theology of the Divine Providence,’’—then it 
would be absurd to suppose that the hand of God was not 
felt as distinctly as at other times through the wheelwork 
of human events during those four hundred years. The 
spirit of man which is the candle of the Lord did not cease 
to shed some light on the problems of life for that long 
interspace between the death of Malachi and the angel 
songs which heralded the Saviour’s birth. 

The events of that history have been narrated by Josephus, 
and in modern times recapitulated with much learning and 
candour by Dean Prideaux in his Old and New Testament 
Connected ; by the Roman Catholic Dr. Jahn in his History 
of the Hebrew Commonwealth; by Ewald in his History of 
Israel; by the Jewish historians, Gritz, Jost, Herzfeld, and 
others. They have attracted the attention of all writers 
who desired to understand the tone of thought which we 
find reflected in the Gospels, and which issued in one direc- 
tion in the crucifixion of the Lord of glory, and in another 
in the spread of the Christian faith. The praeparatio 
evangelica was going on throughout these centuries alike 
in the Jewish and Pagan world. 

The state of things which prevailed at the dawn of the 


_ Christian era was the result of three dominant influences:. am 
of which two were purely foreign, and the other was an —_ 
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indigenous development due to the pressure of surrounding 
circumstances and to the powerful impress which the Jewish 
nation received from the character of one memorable 
reformer. Those three influences were, (1) Parsism; (2) 
Hellenism; and (8), if I may be allowed to borrow the 
word, Scribism. 

1. God teaches nations, as He teaches individuals, by 
their mutual intercourse. The bigoted and narrow notion, 
that there was no such thing as ethnic inspiration, and 
that during the old dispensation God confined His gifts 
‘and His teaching to the Jewish people, has now, it is to 
be hoped, been entirely abandoned. The recent science of 
comparative religion has brought home to us in their full 
significance the golden words of St. Paul at Athens, that 
God ‘“‘made of one every nation of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, having determined their appointed 
seasons, and the bounds of their habitation; that they 
should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him, though He is not far from each one of us: for 
in Him we live, and move, and have our being.” St. Paul 
endorsed the sentiment of Aratus, that we are also His off- 
spring; and thus there is nothing to shock us in the fact 
that certain doctrines of Judaism, and those of great impor- 

_ tance, were not indeed exclusively learnt or borrowed from 
the Persians during the Babylonian exile, but yet were 
considerably developed by the intercourse of the Hebrews 
with that vigorous Aryan nation. The great doctrine of the 
Unity of God was the choicest possession of the Semitic 
races ; yet it had never saved the Jews from those incessant — 
apostasies into all kinds of idolatrous nature- worship which 
their history records. They returned from the Exile cured ~ 
for ever of that fatal tendency of which the Exile itself had 
been the retributive consequence. If their Monotheism had |e 
been deepened by reaction, as they became eye-witnesses of 
the monstrous aberrations prevalent among Assyrians and 
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Babylonians, it had been also strengthened by the contrast 
of those idolatries with the purer fire-worship of the race of 
Cyrus. Similarly it is certain that, in spite of the myste- 
rious silence of Moses, the Jews were not without some 
hope of immortality; but as that belief grows purer and 
more definite in the course of their annals, so undoubtedly 
it acquired new force from the intercourse of Jews with the 
most gifted of their foreign conquerors. The belief in one 
personal Satan seems also to have become more vivid among 
them from their familiarity with the Persian conception of 
Ahriman; and both the angelology and demonology of the 
chosen people acquired fresh prominence and variety during 
the seventy years’ captivity.!. In none of these instances 
can it be asserted that the doctrines in question were of 
entirely foreign origin; but since we find the conceptions 
more active and more developed after the Exile, it seems 
certain that they were strengthened by extraneous influ- 
ences. ‘Truth—even religious truth—had never been con- 
fined to the offspring of Abraham. Other nations beside 
Judea had angels and heavenly princes and watchers of 
their own. The practices as well as the doctrines of the 
later Jews acquired force and distinctness from their eye- 
witness of foreign religions. The existing rules about clean 
and unclean meats gained cogency from their observance 
by the Parsees; and the growth of synagogues—an event 
of capital importance—was greatly stimulated by the 
necessity for such institutions among the scattered captives 
as well as by the daily observation of a worship of which 
the sacred ceremonies were not tied down to a single temple. 
2. The powerful influence exercised over the East by the 
HELLENIC races did not begin till a century later. It was 
Fe the most permanent result of the conquests of Alexander F 
ae the Great. Had he never done anything but found Alex- _ 
andria, we should still have had to reckon him among the 24 
’ See Dan. x. 13-21, xi. 1; Zech. iii. 1-9, iv. 10, ete. 
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number of those who have most deeply affected the fortunes 
of the human race. Like the seething of grapes in a vine- 
cluster, the various nationalities represented by the motley 
groups which thronged the streets of that remarkable city 
- caused, by their mutual contact, an interpenetration of 
opinion which created a new epoch in philosophy and 
religion. The latest historical personage mentioned in the 
Old Testament is Jaddua the high priest (Neh. xii. 11),! 
who, according to the Jewish legend, met Alexander at 
Sapha in B.c. 332, and received his homage—as Acholius 
received that of Theodosius, and Paulinus that of Edwin 
of Deira,—because he recognised in the High Priest a figure 
which he had already seen in vision.?, Jaddua induced the 
youthful hero not only to avert his wrath from Jerusalem, 
but even to bestow privileges and immunities upon its 
inhabitants. The conqueror of Tyre found no difficulty in 
persuading a colony of Jews to settle in his new Hgyptian 
city. He died B.c. 328, and in 320 Ptolemy Lagi captured 
Jerusalem on a Sabbath day, and carried to Egypt a multi- 
tude of Jews. From this time till the beginning of Roman 
domination, Judea was reduced to an insignificant sub- 
division of a Greek empire, and became the battleground 
of rival Greek dynasties—the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 
It was left to the caprice and ambition of the Seleucid king 
Antiochus IV.,—Epiphanes, “the Illustrious,’ or, as his 
enemies loved to call him, Epimanes, the “ Frantic,” >—to 
arouse the Jews, in B.c. 167, to a fierce revolt. This rebel- 
lion called forth a succession of hero priests and princes, 
whose efforts ended, in B.c. 148, in the brief establishment 
of Jewish independence. Antiochus endeavoured to force 
them to the worship of Greek gods by savage persecution, 


1 J exclude all consideration of the difficulties in 1 Chron. iii. 21-24, where 
the LXX. reading would bring down the date to B.c. 225. 

2 Josephus: Ant. xi. 8, § 5. 

® Dan. xi. 21: 73}, “a vile person.” 
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but he only kindled in their hearts a flame of holy zeal and 
splendid patriotism. It was this rude awakenment which 


‘caused an outburst of national literature and vigorous 


- 


exertion. Whatever view may be taken of the Book of 
Daniel—and in spite of Dr. Pusey’s arguments, it is strange 
that any one can still hold that the whole book, as we 
possess it, was written before B.c. 533—we see in Daniel 
xi., not only a minute description (as unlike the spirit of 
Hebrew prophecy as can well be conceived) of events which 
occurred during this entire epoch, but we can also judge 
what were the events which made the deepest impression 
on the imagination of the Jews themselves. 

Hellenism worked upon the minds of the Jews in many 
ways, and Judaism in its turn affected the views of the 
Greeks. The Septuagint translation became, as has well 
been said, ‘‘ the first great Apostle of the Gentiles’; and 
there, as in Josephus, we can trace the dislike of the anthro- 
pomorphism and primitive simplicity of parts of the Old 
Testament, which shows that the Jews were very sensitive 
to the criticism of cultivated heathens. Philo and the 
great Alexandrian school of thought and exegesis ~both 
Jewish and Christian, of which he was almost the founder 
and certainly the ablest representative, permanently affected 
the whole course of biblical interpretation by borrowing 
from Greek philosophy that allegorical method, of which 
the Stoics had set them the example in spiritualising the 
poems of Homer. The influence of Greek philosophic 
systems is distinctly traceable in the Book of Wisdom. 
From the days of the founding of Alexandria, when the 
Jews began gradually to learn that 

* All wisdom is not hid in Moses’ law, 
The Pentateuch, and what the prophets wrote 


The Gentiles also know and write and teach * 
'fo admiration, led by Nature's light,”— 


the waters of the Ilyssus begin to mingle with the affluents _ 
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of the Jordan. The attempt indeed to Hellenise the 
practices of Judaism and the general form of its literature 
failed ignominiously. The high priests Jason and Menelas, 
who tried to introduce gymnasia into Palestine, and to fit 
their countrymen for gymnopzdic contests by obliterating 
the seal of the national covenant,! were execrated by all 
religious patriots, and Jason earned for himself the title 
of that ‘‘ungodly wretch and no high priest.”? Nor was 
the attempt to write Jewish dramas in Greek iambics, and 
Jewish epics in Greek hexameters any more successful. 
Such literature could only be at the best a sickly exotic. 
Like a dead and rootless flower it perished of inanition 
at an early stage. It has only left us the shadows of 
names: Philo the elder, who wrote an epic on Jerusa- 
lem; Ezekiel, the author of a Greek drama on the Exodus; 
Theodotus, who related in verse the-story of Dinah and 
Shechem. The tallith of Shem could not thus be united 
with the palliwm of Japheth. But in other ways there 
wes an interchange of thought between the races. The 
characteristics of Jewish nationality were too stubbornly 
tenacious to be altogether deracinated, but they received 
ingrafted shoots which had life and beauty of their own. 


Henceforth the ancient terebinth which had murmured 


over the cradle of Isaac is not only adorned externally, like 
the golden platanus of Xerxes, with Persian jewels and 
mantles, but it is also budded with Hellenic graffs, and 
brings forth new fruit, 


“ Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 


3. But the third and indigenous influence which radically 
affected the heart and soul of Jewish faith, and which has 
been called Scribism, dates its origin from the remarkable 


1 1 Mace. i. 11-15, 41-61; 2 Mace. iv. 10-15; Jos., Ant. xii.5, § 1; DDD; 
1 Cor. vii. 18; érucracuss; Ewald, Hist. of Isr. vy. 268-271, etc. 
22 Mace. iv. 13. : 
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personality of Ezra, the first great Scribe. Ezra was the 
founder of Judaism‘in the more modern sense of the term, 
with its oral law, its liturgical forms, its long succession of 
Sopherim, Chakhamim, Tanaim, and other rabbinic schools; 
and ultimately with its Targums, Mishna, Midrashim, and 
Talmud. Ezra, so far as he was the founder of the legal- 
istic spirit, deserved his title of ‘‘a second Moses”’; but 
only in the very inferior sense that the veneration for 
tradition, with its endless micrology and its deification of 
traditions and observances, had its roots in the movement 
which he inaugurated, and professed to be based upon the 
Mosaic law. From the labours of the so-called Great 
Synagogue began in two different directions the intellec- 


tual impulses, which resulted in the two great branches © 


of rabbinic activity, the Halakha and the Haggada;—the 
nature of which is now sufficiently known to need no 
further explanation to readers of THE ExposiTor. 

There is nothing in the Apocrypha which is definitely 
marked by the spirit of Rabbinism in its minuter features. 
The distinctive elements of the Halakha were of later 
development, although it is true that Epiphanius speaks 
of a Mishna (Sevtépwais) of the Hasmonxans. The full 
Halakha was not committed to writing till the days of 
Akiba at the earliest. But the deification of the law, and 
the rigid insistence upon observances, which mark the 
teaching of most of the Apocryphal books, show the 
general stream of tendency. In several of the treatises of 
the Apocrypha we have some of the earlier and better 


_ Specimens of the Haggadic fiction, which assumed such 


immense and monstrous forms in the Gemara and the 
Midrashim. Nor is it without significance that the name 
“ Judaism’”’ makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Second Book of Maccabees.! 


The whole mass of literature which we call Apocryphaly 


1 2 Mace. ii. 21, viii. 1, xiv. 38 (comp. Gal. i. 13). 
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and of which only a part has ever been admitted into proxi- 
mity with our sacred Scriptures, sprang up during the 
centuries in which these three influences of Parsism, 
Hellenism, and Scribism had been at work. For fully a 
century and a half of that epoch we have no Jewish litera- 
ture, except such as may be-represented by the very earliest 
fragments of any translations of the Bible into Greek. The 
Septuagint itself in its oldest portions—the version of the 
Pentateuch—is hardly of earlier origin than B.c. 277. The 
letter of Aristeas is a notorious forgery. The fragments of 
Aristobulus are perhaps genuine, but are not earlier than 
B.c. 160. The earliest of the books in our present Apo- 
crypha are perhaps some of the additions to the Book of 
Daniel, and probably they do not go back further than B.c. 
167. If Ewald’s theory be right, the Book of Baruch, in 
part at least, is considerably earlier than this date; but his 
view is disputed and is highly disputable. 

The name Apocrypha corresponds to the Hebrew 05D 
D933, “‘ hidden books,” and D'\87 DDD, “books of out- 
siders.”’ These non-biblical writings fall under the classes 
of (1) Those incorporated with the Bible by the LXX; 
(2) Those imbedded in the oldest portions of the Talmud 
and Midrashim; and (3) Those which are of independent 
origin. With the two latter divisions we are here entirely 
unconcerned. Those of the first division may be classed ; 
under various heads. They have been sometimes classified Br 
as Historic, Didactic, and Prophetic. There have also been ; 

attempts to divide them into Palestinian and. Hellenic, “a 
according as they were originally written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic) or in Greek; or as they show the traces of 
opinion prevailingly Pharisaic or Alexandrian. The lines 
of division are however too obscure and interchangeable to wa 
enable us to rely on such a division. $ g 

They may perhaps be conveniently arranged as follows: BY, 

Historic. The first Book of Maccabees. 


~ 
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PARTIALLY Historic. The Second Book of Maccabees. 

PaR&NETIC Frorion. The Books of Judith and Tobit. 

PsEUDEPIGRAPHIC Fiction. Bel and the Dragon; the 
Story of Susanna. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC AND UNHISTORIC COMPLETIONS OF 
ScripturE Booxs. The First Book of Esdras; the 
Rest of Esther; the Book of Baruch; the Epistle of 
Jeremy ; the Song of the Three Children; the Prayer ° 
of Manasses. 

ApocaLyptTic. The Second Book of Esdras. 

SAPIENTIAL. The Books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 

Perhaps I shall best fulfil the task assigned to me, if I 
glance swiftly at the contents and characteristics of each 
book, and then conclude with a few words on the Apocry- 
phal literature as a whole. For it is my object, as far as 
possible, to ‘‘orientate”’ the reader (if I may adopt a con- 
venient French phrase) as to the general significance of 
the Apocrypha, which he may now study with exceptional 
advantage under the guidance afforded to him by the new 
commentary. 

1. Historic.—Of all the books of the Apocrypha the First 
Book of the Maccabees is perhaps the most valuable. It 
is a serious and trustworthy history of forty memorable 
years (B.C. 175-135) in Jewish history, beginning with the 
tyrannous attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to force the 
Jews into idolatry, and ending with the death of the high 
priest Simon. The brief introduction (i. 1-9) deals with 
the history of 156 years (B.c. 331-175), being a sketch of 
the growth of the Macedonian power from the battle of | 
Arbela onwards. The book is mainly occupied with the 
wise and heroic deeds of the three Maccabean brothers, 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon. It is composed throughout - 
with simplicity and seriousness in the style of the Old Tes-. 
tament, though it only indirectly recognises the intervention 
_ of God, and generally avoids the use of the sacred name. | 
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The speeches no doubt are sometimes imaginary, and the 
numbers loose; but in all other respects the narrative is 
trustworthy, and the writer made use of existing docu- 
ments.' It was probably written in Hebrew or Aramaic 
by a devout and patriotic but unknown Palestinian Jew 
during the reign of John Hyrcanus, about B.c. 110.2 It 
is only when the writer touches on foreign affairs that he 
falls into serious mistakes. Josephus and all subsequent 
writers have accepted his authority. 

2. PartianLty Historic.—The Second Book of Maccabees 
is greatly inferior to the first in historic credibility. It was 
probably written a hundred years later by a Jerusalem 
Hellenist and Pharisee; and its chief object was the glori- 
fication of Judas Maccabeus. As ‘‘a poor and somewhat 
tawdry frontispiece’’ it begins with two spurious letters, 
supposed to be addressed by the Jews of Jerusalem to their 
brethren in Egypt. It covers the story of the twenty years 
between B.c. 180-161. It is full of historical errors, yet 
contains some valuable material. It was an attempt to 
embellish and popularize the history of an unknown Jason 
of Cyrene, whose five books it epitomised into one.’ It 
entirely differs in spirit from the first book, especially in 
that insistence upon holy places and rites, and on the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, which shows that the writer 
leaned to the views of the Chasidim.t*| He emphasises the 
religious and miraculous elements of his narrative, and 
shows a more developed faith in immortality, the resurrec- 
tion, and the judgment to come than the previous writer. 

3. PaRZNETIC Fiction.—The growth of religious fiction 
is a marked characteristic of the later phases of Jewish 
literature. In the Books of Tobit and Judith we have the 


1 See 1 Mace. ix. 22, xvi. 23, 24. b 
2 The curious name by which Origen alludes to the book, Zap8i ZapBaveér, 
seems to be oN 32 wy naw, “ History of the Princes of the Sons of God.” 
3 2 Mace. ii. 23. 4 See 2 Mace. vii., xii. 43-45, xiv. 46 ff. 
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precursors of the vast Haggadistic collections, of which so 
many strange specimens are found in the literary activity 
of the rabbinic schools in later ages. 

(1) The Book of Tobit has always been a deserved 
favourite. It is a gentle, childlike, genial, domestic story, 
written mainly with the object of teaching the Jews to 
glorify God among the heathen.' It exhibits a pious and 
practical spirit, and reflects the ideal of the Scribes, attach- 
ing great importance to fasting and alms. Whether it is 
a pure romance, or whether it had any bases in tradition, 
we cannot tell. The date is entirely conjectural, nor can 
we be certain whether it was originally written in Hebrew 
or in Greek.? It is remarkable for its developed angelology 
and demonology, and was probably the work of a Jew of 
the Dispersion. It constitutes, as Ewald says, “‘ the fairest 
monument of the spirit of the Jews in the distant East 
during these centuries.” All readers are pleased in spite of 
themselves by the introduction of the superfluous dog of the 
young man in v. 16, xi. 4; and all the more when we know 
that all mention of the dog is omitted in the Chaldee and 
Hebrew texts, and that this is the only instance in Hebrew 
literature of any regard for the despised dog of the East.3 
But it is inexcusable that the angel Raphael should be 
introduced as calmly saying what is not true (v. 6,12). The 
standard of spirituality and belief is far below that of the 
humblest book of the Old Testament; but we may say of it 

-with Luther, “Is it history? then it is a holy history. Is 
it fiction? then is it a truly beautiful, wholesome, and 
profitable fiction.” * 


1 See Tob. 1. 4, 83 iv. 153 vz 133 xii. 8; xiii. 3; 5. 
* From the phrase xadds kal dyafbs in Tob. vii. 7, it has been inferred that it 
was written in Greek. 
3 Ambrose (Heaaem. vi. 4, § 17) says that Raphael uses the dog to help in 
the training of Tobias. 
* The book is alluded to by Talmudists in Palestine till the third century, 
but after that only in Babylon. Hamburger, Talm. Wérterb, ii. 70. 
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(2) The Book of Judith is written in a prophetic-poetic 
style, and is pronounced by Ewald to be “as a work of art 
quite perfect.” Itis an absolute fiction, written originally 
in Hebrew. Its object was partly religious, partly patriotic. 
It was intended to recommend Pharisaic principles in the 
strict observance of times and rules, and to show that the 
Jews would only be conquered if they transgressed the law.! 
Judith wins the aid of God by her ceremonial purity and 
legal scrupulousness. The names are probably allusive asso- 
nances. Judith recalls Judas; by the Assyrians are meant 
the Syrians; Nineveh the Great stands for Antioch the 
Great; Arphaxad recalls “‘ Artaxata and Arsacides”’ ; and 
Holofernes is slightly transliterated from the Persian title 
Orophernes. The same patriotic Haggada occurs in various 
forms in the Midrashim.* The moral ideal presented by 
the character of Judith in almost every particular, except 
those of patriotism and formalism, is extremely low. 

4. PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC Fiction.—The practice of pseude- 
pigraphy is one of the decisive marks of a decadent 
literature. Writers who were too depressed and diffident to 
claim attention for themselves, claimed it on the spurious 
authority of some venerable name. The stories of Susanna, 
and Bel and the Dragon, are found in the additions to the 
Book of Daniel. 

There was nothing morally wrong in pseudepigraphy ; 
but thus to fight behind a visor shows a certain artifi- 
ciality of sentiment, and a lack of vigorous and independent 
life. 


(1) The History of Susanna is chiefly interesting as_ 


having furnished one of the finest specimens of early 
criticism in the letter of Julius Africanus to Origen im- 
pugning its authenticity. The reply of Origen is one of 


the few extant letters of the great Alexandrian thinker. It ~ 


is highly curious, but it must be admitted that it shows 
1 Comp. Tob. xiv. 10. 2 Jellinek, Beth hamidrasch 1. 130. 
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the lack of the critical and historic spirit which was one 
of Origen’s chief limitations, and that Julius Africanus had 
very much the best of the argument in all respects. With- 
out going so far as to call the story a fabula meptissima, 
and even admitting that it compares favourably with many 
stories of the Haggada, it is still the poorest book in the 
whole Apocrypha, and the attempt to treat it as genuine 
and historical is entirely futile. The Fathers made Susanna 
the type of the Church tempted by Paganism and Judaism. 
In the interesting introduction to this book by Mr. Ball, 
he quotes evidence from Brull to show that the story 
probably originated in a desire to support the views of the 
Pharisees against those of the Sadducees as to the exami- 
nation of witnesses. The traditional sentence ascribed to 
Simeon ben Shetach in the Pirgé Abéth is, ‘‘ Hxamine the 
witnesses abundantly’’; and it was the fruit of bitter ex- 
perience, since his own son had fallen a victim to the false 
accusation of witnesses suborned by his enemies. The 
little romance had therefore a good didactic purpose— 
that of remedying the crying evil of a badly administered 
justice. It is a story with a purpose, and is aimed at 
“‘painted Pharisees’’ like the dissolute elders, and at 
worldly Sadducees. 

(2) The story of Bel and the Dragon has no pretence to 
be historical, but is an early Haggadic satire upon the frauds 
and follies of idolatrous worship. In the LXX. it is said 


to be “from the Prophecy of Habakkuk son.of Jesus, | 


the tribe of Levi.” 

5. PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC AND UNHISTORIC COMPLETIONS OF 
ScriprurE Booxs.—To this class belong the Prayer of 
Manasses, an addition to 2 Chronicles xxxiii., and the Prayer 
of Azarias, and the Song of the Three Children, an addition 
to Daniel iii.; the Epistle of Jeremy, a somewhat feeble 
cento of scriptural phrases, artificial and monotonous; the 


Book of Baruch, a very secondhand and imitative rifaci- 
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mento of passages in Daniel, Jeremiah, and other writers, 
though in some passages it gives ‘“‘no unworthy echo of 
old prophetic voices’’; and the Rest of the Book of 
Esther, the work perhaps of some Alexandrian Jew, 
with spurious documents and copious introduction of the 
name of God, which is absent from the canonical Book. 
More important than these is the First Book of Esdras, 
which is indeed ‘‘ little more than a reproduction of parts 
of the Second Book of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah,” 
and is an incomplete and loosely arranged series of un- 
authentic documents, touching on parts of Jewish history 
from B.c. 623-445.1 Even Sixtus Senensis describes these 
books as lacinias hinc quorumdam scriptorum temeritate 
insertas. It has however one independent section (iil. 
1-v. 6). Perhaps Luther spoke as favourably of these 
books as is permissible, when he compared them to corn- 
flowers in a wheatfield, but ‘“‘placed in a separate bed, 
that they may not wither, because there is much good 
in them.” The Book of Esdras however he (metaphori- 
cally) ‘‘ tossed into the Elbe.”’ 

6. ApocaLyptic.—The Second Book of Esdras is a very 
interesting specimen of a Jewish Apocalypse, and furnishes 
data of great importance for the true method of interpreting 
the Revelation of St.John. It was written in Greek, and 
consists of three revelations and four visions, in which the 
doubts of Ezra about the dark present and the uncertain 
future are removed, and a sort of theodicewa is attempted. 
The first, second, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters stand 
apart from the main Apocalypse, and were probably the 
interpolation of a Christian Jew of Alexandria, added to the 
original book about A.p. 200. This melancholy book offends 
by its crude imagery, but is not without a sombre merit 


1 The Bishop of Bath and Wells points out that the author uses “‘ Medes and 
Persians’? and “ Persians and Medes” indiscriminately, as he happens to be 
imitating Daniel or Esther. 
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in its endeavour to grapple with the awful problems and 
perplexities of human life. Gloom and despondency are 
its prevalent characteristics (vii. 70; viii. 52-55; ix. 13; 
xiv. 10ff., etc.). The Vision of the Hagle (xi., xii.) shows 
that the book may have been written in the reign of 

Domitian (between A.D. 81-96).1_ The author seems to have 
been a Jew by religion (see vi. 49), and perhaps an Alexan- 
drian, though he uses language (vii. 29) which is surprising 
in any Jew after the death of Christ.2 Jerome speaks of 
this book contemptuously, and rebukes Vigilantius for 
quoting its authority. 

7. It only remains to speak of the books which we 
describe as 
SAPIENTIAL.—They belong to the class of literature 
known by the Jews as the Chokhmah (i7'337), and they used 
to be quoted by the Fathers with the Books of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes under the general head of Ilavdpetos Xogia. 

The Jews had no theoretic philosophy which can be pro- 
perly so called. Their philosophy was mainly a practical 
application of the lessons of experience and revelation em- 
bodied in the antithetic, and more or less poetic, form of 
proverb and moral apologue ei) It recognises that 
man’s chief wisdom consists in trusting God and obeying 
the law. 

_ (1) The Book of Ecclesiasticus is perhaps the oldest entire 
book of the Apocrypha.’ It gives us a vivid picture of the 
customs and modes of thought which prevailed in the days 
when it was written. It is specially interesting because in 
it we trace the germinal elements of the chief form of later 
Jewish thought. It reflects the moderate orthodoxy of 


1 The vision has been most oesiedely understood and explained, and con- * 


sequently the suggested dates for the book vary widely, 
2 See Hilgenfeld, Messias Judeorum, p. 1xi. 


® The name seems to mean “Church reading book” quo vocabulo, says — <a 


Rufinus, . . . scripture qualitas cognominata est. 
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Judaism before the days of that burning party spirit which 
drove both Pharisees and Sadducees into the falsehood of 
extremes. The original work was perhaps written about B.c. 
235. It is Palestinian, not Alexandrian; but the Hebrew 
writer—the only writer of the Apocrypha who has not 
concealed his identity by anonymity or pseudepigraphy— 
had felt the influence of the Greek cities established in 
Palestine. ‘‘We might almost characterize it,’ says Dr. 
Edersheim, ‘‘as alike Pharisaic before the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducean before the Sadducees, and Hellenistic before Hellen- 
ism.” And yet it is not eclectic—only preparatory. It 
contains much that is wise and beautiful, and was almost 
certainly known to St. James! and to the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It has also influenced Christian 
hymnology, and_is quoted as ‘‘ Scripture’’ by some of the 
Fathers. Bunyan has recorded how profoundly he was 
comforted by the verse, ‘“‘ Look at the generations of old, and 
see: did ever any trust in the Lord, and was confounded ?”’ 
(Eeclus. x. 2;) and how he was at first a little damped to 
find that it only occurred in an uncanonical book; but that 
he was comforted by regarding it as an epitome of many 
scriptural promises, so that ‘‘the word doth still oft-times 
shine before my face.” Yet its morality is very much 
poorer and thinner than that of the Book of Proverbs. 
The Son of Sirach is often merely prudential, not unfre- 
quently commonplace, and sometimes positively coarse. 
‘His religion is legalistic, his theology vague, and his hopes 
of the future extremely dim.? His ideal is that of a respect- 
able egotist with a tinge of fatalism and superstition. Yet 
as a sort of ethical manual, compiled in part from previous 5 
gnomologies, his book had its value, and the celebration of = 

at 


the saints and heroes of Judaism so finely introduced in a 
chapter xliv. is a work of entire originality and great beauty. © +e 
1 See especially Jas. v. 3; Ecclus. miley LO axxix: LO a 

2 See xiv. 16; xvii. 27, 28; xliv. 14, 1d. ~~ e 
VOL. VII. Z 3 
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(2) Lastly, the Book of Wisdom must be regarded as in 
some respects the greatest and most original book of the 
Apocrypha. It also exhibits the distinctest impress of Hel- 
lenic culture and philosophy, showing traces both of Stoic 
and Platonic doctrine! It was written by a man of un- 
doubted genius, of wide knowledge, of poetic imagination, 
of forcible eloquence, of great literary skill. The author 
was evidently an Alexandrian Jew, who combined Hellenic 
culture with Hebrew faithfulness. No book has produced 
a deeper effect on the language and imagery of some of the 
New Testament writers than this. In its theology and 
eschatology, its idealism, its recognition of God’s universal 
love, its comparative tolerance, and its belief in some form 
of immortality, it marks the highest point of religious know- 
ledge obtained by the Jews in the period between the close 
of the Old Testament and the dawn of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. The book had a threefold object—hortatory, apolo- 
getic,and polemical. Its polemic was aimed first at apostate 
Jews and then at idolaters. The dates assigned for the 
book by critics vary between B.c. 217 and a.p. 40, and the 
later date is far more probable than the former. Yet with 
all its merits the Book of Wisdom has such serious defects 
and limitations as to place it very far below the Books of 
Proverbs or Heclesiastes. A German editor tells us that 
in editing the Book of Esdras he began with something like 
contempt, and ended with a qualified admiration. The 
present writer is free to confess that, beginning to study 
the Book of Wisdom with high admiration, he ended with 
a deepened sense of the chasm which separates the highest 
forms of Apocryphal literature from the canonical books of 
the old dispensation. An attentive study will show that 
among the many jewels of thought and expression with 
which the book is studded, it is often artificial in its colour- 
ing, narrow in its particularism, and sweeping in its gene- 

1 Wisd. vii. 24 ; viii. 1, 7, 20; ix. 15. 
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ralizations. Yet with all its defects it is a book which will 
better repay study than any other in the Apocrypha, and 
which the world will not willingly let die. 

Such in swift summary is the body of Jewish uncanonical 
literature which, under the supervision of a most com- 
petent editor, is now published, with an exegetical appa- 
ratus which leaves the general reader little to desire. 
Large and various ability has been shown by some of the 
commentators upon this adjunct to the Speaker’s Bible, 
and certainly the greater part of the work stands fully on 
the level of the best specimens of exposition contained in 
the previous volumes of this useful and important work. 
The reader will be taught neither to underrate the 
Apocrypha nor to exaggerate its intrinsic merit. Much of 
its Importance is, so to speak, accidental; in other words, 
it depends not on the actual thoughts of the writers, but 
on the light which their works throw upon the events of 
Jewish history and the growth of Jewish opinion in an 
epoch which would otherwise be left dark. Surely no de- 
cree more fatal and reckless was ever passed by any Church 
Council than that in which the Council of Trent, misled 
chiefly by the authority of St. Augustine on a question as 
to which St. Jerome was a far more competent judge, 
declared that the Church “‘ part pietatis affectu ac reverentia 
suscipit et veneratur’’ the Apocryphal books as those of 
the Old and New Testament. Still more inexcusably the 
Council anathematized all who do not receive “‘ these entire 
books with all their parts as sacred and canonical.” The 
authenticity of the Apocryphal books, their credibility, their 
literary value, their moral teaching, their theological doc- 
trine stand immeasurably below those of the canonical 
books. In these books the harp of Judah has ceased to 
vibrate, and the humblest psalm of David is worth all such 
poetry as they contain. The voice of prophecy has entirely 
~ ceased to be heard in them, and its cessation is accepted 
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with all the resignation of conscious inferiority.1 Above all, 
the Divine Messianic hope which lay at the heart of all that 
was noblest and most inspiring in Jewish religion has either 
evaporated altogether, or has lost its priceless personal 
element in exchange for a vague national aspiration. Pseu- 
depigraphy, literary weakness, extravagances and exaggera- 
tion, fiction assuming the form of history, spurious docu- 
ments, a general secondhandness and lack of original force, 
gross errors in geography and chronology, the substitution 
of bare morality and outward formalism for spiritual com- 
munion with God, are all marks of a decadent literature 
and a petrifying religion. The Church reads these books, as 
St. Jerome says, and as our Article repeats, ‘‘ for example 
of life and instruction of manners’’; but as she reads them 
she feels the ever-deepening conviction, that whereas the 
sibyl of inspiration, ‘‘speaking things simple, and un- 
perfumed, and unadorned, reaches through myriads of years 
because of God,” the voice which speaks to us in these 
books is the voice of a purely human wisdom, often fallible, 
often feeble, sometimes profoundly erroneous, never elevated 
beyond the range of our criticism, and which not un- 
frequently must submit to our emphatic rejection. I will 
not go nearly so far as the learned Dr. Lightfoot, who, in 
a sermon preached in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, before 
the House of Commons in 1648, spoke of the ‘‘ wretched 
Apocrypha” as ‘‘a patchery of human invention,” divorcing 
the end of the law from the beginning of the Gospel. To 
speak of these books in a tone of entire contempt is un- 
justifiable. The study of the Apocrypha is full of interest | 
and instructiveness, and it will serve a most valuable sub- 
sidiary purpose if it leaves on our minds the impression 


? 1 Mace. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41 (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65). It is true that the 
Book of Wisdom claims (vii. 27) that ‘in all ages ertering into holy souls, she 
maketh them friends of God and nie ”; but this is a “ prophecy” of a 
lower and more general order, ee 
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that, whatever may be our attempts to define inspiration, 
the teaching of the Old and New Testament stands incom- 
parable and alone; and that no other book can be said, 
like the Bible, to be ‘‘ vast and wide as the world, rooted in 
the abysses of creation, and towering up beyond the blue 
secrets of heaven! Sunrise and sunset, promise and fulfil- 
ment, birth and death, the whole drama of humanity are 
in the Bible, and there alone.” “Its eclipse would be the 
return of chaos, its extinction the epitaph of history.” 


F. W. FARRAR. 
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Il. CHRIST AND THE PRopHETS (CHAP. I. 1-4.) 


Tuts long, sonorous sentence forms the introduction to the 
whole Epistle, is, as it were, the portico of an august 
temple, its many weighty clauses being as rows of stately 
ornamental pillars supporting the roof. This temple front 
has a most imposing aspect! It fills the mind with awe, 
and disposes one to enter the sacred edifice in religious 
silence, rather than to indulge in critical remarks. Sen- 
sible of this, let us remember the wise counsel, “let thy 
words be few,” and refrain from attempting to express the 


inexpressible. 


In these opening verses the writer announces at once the ee 


theme of his discourse, and introduces the leading thoughts 
on which he intends to expatiate. It has been suggested 
that the rhetorical style of the writing may be the reason 
why it does not begin with salutations, but rushes at once 


‘in medias res. Be this as it may, the writer certainly does” 


at once plunge into the heart of his subject, setting forth 


Christ as the supreme object of religious regard—superior _ 
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to prophets, priests, and angels; the Apostle through whom 
God made His final revelation to men; the Priest who 
effectually and for ever made that purification of sins which 
levitical sacrifices failed to accomplish; the Maker, Heir, 
and Sustainer of all things; not only above angels, but 
equal to God, being His eternal Son and perfect image. 

The first point to be noticed in the proem is the contrast 
drawn, in antithetic terms, between the Old and the New 
Testament revelations. ‘‘God, having spoken of old in 
many parts and in many modes, to the fathers in the 
prophets, spake at the end of these days to us in (His) 
Son.” 

By “‘ the prophets ’’ may be meant those strictly so called, 
but more probably the phrase is meant to cover the whole 
Old Testament revelation, including the law-giving; the 
recognition of the angels as the agents by whom the law 
was given being rather a concession to Jewish opinion than 
the expression of the writer’s own view. To be noted is 
the use of the phrase “‘the fathers’’ absolutely, as the 
recipients of the ancient revelation. It implies that the 
Epistle is meant solely for Jewish readers. Does it further 
imply that the writer. recognises only Jewish Christians, 
or recognises Gentile Christians only on condition of their 
consenting first to become Jews by submitting to the rite of 
circumcision? In that case we should have to say that the 
writer was not merely not Paul, but not even a Paulinist, 
a man, that is, sympathising with the position taken up 
by Paul in the great controversy between him and the 


Judaists. This however I cannot believe. The Epistle, 


though apparently identifying Christendom with the 
Hebrew Church, is manifestly universalistic in spirit. No 
one who considers the freedom with which the writer 
speaks of levitical institutions as weak, useless, doomed to 
pass away, can imagine him having any difficulty about 
recognising Gentile Christians without their being required 
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to submit to circumcision, any more than one who under- 
stands the spirit of Christ’s teaching can think of Him as 
attaching religious importance to the Jewish national rite, 
although in the Gospels, as in this Epistle, there is no 
express indication of opinion on the subject. Then on the 
principle that a man is known from the company he keeps, 
Pauline sympathies may be inferred from the writer’s 
acquaintance with Timothy. That acquaintanceship makes 
it all but certain that he could not be ignorant of the con- 
troversy, and therefore cannot be conceived of as one to 
whom the question between Paul and the Judaists had not 
occurred, and who was in the same state of mind as if he 
had written his book before the controversy arose. He 
must have had an opinion on the subject; and under what- 
ever influences he had been reared, Palestinian or Alexan- 
drian, we may be sure that his sympathies were on the side 
of universalism. While therefore he is not to be identified 
with Paul, he may be regarded as a Paulinist; not in the 
sense that he resembles or follows Paul in the details of his 
theology, which he certainly does not, but in the sense that 
for him, as for Paul, the Israel of God means all in every 
land that believe in Christ, and that in Christ for him, as for 
Paul, there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile. 
Very remarkable are the terms employed to describe the 
character of the Old Testament revelation. It is charac- 
terized as a piecemeal multiform revelation. For what 
purpose are these epithets employed? Hardly for the pur- 
pose of mere literary description, to suggest, for example, 
the picturesque nature of the Hebrew literature; still 
less for the purpose of pointing out its spiritual excel- 
lences. Rather, to indicate the inferiority of the earlier 
revelation, that the Hebrew Christians might not cling to it 
as something final. This end these epithets are well fitted 


to serve. The first of the two points to a fact with which | 


the first readers of the Epistle were perfectly familiar. 
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They knew that the Divine communications to Israel came 
bit by bit: the promise by Abraham; the law by Moses; the 
songs of the sanctuary by David and other poets ; the wis- 
dom of life by Solomon and the other sages of Israel; and 
by the prophets commonly so called, to relieve the gloom of 
the present, successive rays of light concerning Messiah and 
the Messianic kingdom. And of course they understood 
that no one of these partial, fragmentary revelations could 
be regarded as complete or final. Each successive piece of 
revelation proved the incompleteness of all that went before. 
But might not all the pieces taken together, when the last 
had been given, and the Hebrew canon was complete, 
amount to a full, adequate revelation, possessing the char- 
acter of finality? The presumption was the other way. 
The likelihood was that the prophets collectively, including 


under that category all the men by whom the Hebrew 


books were written, were but luminaries of the night— 
street lamps set in a row to show travellers their way 
through the gloom; stars set in the spiritual firmament to 
mitigate the darkness till the sun should arise, bringing in 
the day. ; 
This presumption is converted into certainty by the 
second epithet, which greatly strengthens the argument 
against finality suggested by the first. It gives us to under- 
stand that the ancient revelation was communicated, not 
only in.many parts, but in many modes. The meaning is 
not so clear in this case, but the reference is probably to the 
various ways in which God held communication with those 
whom He employed as His agents, as in a vision, a dream, 
or the like. The general idea intended is plain. It is that 
the revelation made to each prophet was relative—relative 
to his temperament, circumstances, and historical position. 
This relativity or subjectivity of the ancient revelation 


makes it impossible to add together the separate pieces of 
revelation, and so bring out the whole final revelation. For 
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the pieces are not homogeneous fragments of one whole. 
They are heterogeneous wholes, often incapable of combina- 
tion. This is most clearly seen in the Messianic prophecies 
uttered by successive prophets, which are not separate 
fragments of one picture of the future capable of being 
combined into a harmonious whole, but independent pic- 
tures, each exhibiting the future from its own point of view. 
This is clear enough to us; is it too much to suppose that 
it was clear to the writer of our Epistle, that he saw that 
the prophecies were such that no man could tell what the 
future was to be till Jesus, the last of the prophets and 
the fulfiller of the prophecies, came and showed the true 
nature of Messiah and His kingdom? Some such idea as 
this, I think, he meant to suggest by the word 7odutpo7as. 
If that was his meaning, he certainly stated thereby an 
unanswerable argument against the finality of the ancient 
revelation, and in favour of a new, adequate, and therefore 
final revelation, which should give the key to the riddle of 
the Old Testament. 
Of Him by whom the much needed new revelation was 
made the writer next proceeds to speak. ‘‘God hath, in 
the end of these days, spoken unto us in (His) Son.” The 
revelation made in the Son is not qualified by descriptive 
epithets, as in the case of the earlier revelation, the reason ‘ 
being that such epithets in this case are not needed. The 
one expression, ‘‘in a Son,” involves in itself a full antithesis 
to the fragmentary multiform revelation given to the fathers 
in the prophets. The absence of the article (év wo) gives 
it this significance, the idea being that a revelation through 
one standing to God in the relation of Son must be perfect 
in its mode, and complete and final in its contents. The 
thought suggested is substantially identical with that ex- 
pressed in the beginning of the fourth Gospel, in the well 
known words: ‘“‘No man hath seen God at any time, the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
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hath declared Him.’’ A Son dwelling in the bosom of the 
Divine Being, His Father, and knowing His inmost thoughts, 
is fit to be the perfect exegete of His mind: such is. the 
implicit argument of Gospel and Epistle. This view implies 
that the Son must be the last speaker: no more remains 
to be said; it implies also that He is the only speaker in 
the New Testament—apostles and apostolic men sinking 
into the subordinate position of witnesses, confirmers of 
what they have seen and heard of the incarnate Word, 
echoes of His voice, commenders of His teaching to the 
world. 

The finality of the revelation made through the Son is 
expressly taught by the phrase ‘‘ in the end of these days.” 
The writer expresses himself in accordance with the Jewish 
mode of viewing the history of the world as divided into 


two great periods, the present age, and the age to come. 


He conceives of Christ as the divider and maker of the 
ages (as of the worlds), coming at the end of the old time 
and inaugurating the new. What his conception of the 
coming age, which we now call the Christian era, was, we 
shall have other opportunities of considering. Meantime 
what we have to note is, that in his view the revela- 
tion made by the Son winds up the old age. It is the last 
word, if not absolutely, at least for the old world and all 
that belongs to it. It is a solemn announcement for un- 


believing Jews, and all who are inclined to cling to the 


past. For the end of the days means the end of the Jewish 
state. It is the judgment day of Israel. How important 
then to give heed to the Son! 


_ Having made mention of the Son, the writer proceeds toa 
invest Him with all due honours, Divine and mediatorial, 


to win for His word fitting attention. The elaborate en- 
comium which follows presents a very high view of the 


Person of Christ. It ascribes to Him (by implication) pre- 
existence, an essential and therefore eternal relation to God, — 
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universal heirship, participation in the Divine functions of 
making and upholding the world. One may speculate on 
the genesis of this christological creed, and conjecture that 
it was collected from such texts as those quoted in the sequel, 
or that the articles contained in it were inferences from 
the state of exaltation; the pre-existent state and all that 
goes along with it being, as it were, the projection into the 
eternal past of the image formed by the mind of the writer 
of the exalted and glorified Christ as He lives in heaven. 
But to indulge in such conjectures is to go outside the 
functions of exegesis. The text gives us no information 
on the point; it contains simply the creed of the writer, 
without a hint as to the history of its formation in his 
mind. 

The one point calling for special notice in this statement 
of belief concerning the Son is, that in which He is declared 
to be the effulgence of God’s glory and the exact image 
of His essence. In this way does the writer endeavour as 
exactly as possible to set forth the Son’s relation to God. 
The terms he employs for this purpose are remarkable. 
They sound like an echo of words current in the Alexan- 
drian Jewish philosophy, as represented by Philo, from 
whose pages scholars have collected examples of their use. 
How far the writer of our Epistle was acquainted with that 
philosophy we do not know; but there is that about his 
style of thought, expression, and argument which suggests 
the influence of the Alexandrian atmosphere, and gives 
plausibility if not probability to the conjecture of Luther, 
which has since found such wide acceptance, that he is 
to be identified with the Apollos mentioned in Acts xviii. 
24-98, there described as ‘‘ born at Alexandria, an eloquent 

- man, and mighty in the scriptures.’’ While keeping in view 
however the Alexandrian culture of the writer as a possible 
factor, we must be careful not to exaggerate the extent of 
its influence on his thought. We shall do wisely not to 
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make him a slavish follower of any school, whether Alexan- 
drian, Pauline, or rabbinical, but to recognise frankly the 
free, independent activity of his mind, and to be on the 
outlook for originalities. 

The two striking phrases in this clause express in different 
ways the likeness of the Son to God. On the one hand, He 
is declared to be the apaugasma of the Divine glory. The 
Greek word may signify either the direct radiance of a 
luminous object, or its reflected image, as of the sun in 
water. The ancient fathers for the most part preferred the 
former rendering: hence their phrase, ‘‘ Light from Light,” 
expressive of the essential relation subsisting between the 
Son and the Father. Some eminent modern interpreters, 
such as Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, and Grotius, have favoured 
the other view. It is impossible to decide authoritatively 
between the two interpretations, neither is it necessary, 
as either conveys the general idea intended sufficiently. 
Some reject both, and maintain that the idea suggested is 
that of rays of light coming out from the Divine glory, 
and forming themselves into a similar light-body.1 This 
sense provides for the independent subsistence of the Son, 
but it lacks support in natural analogy. 

The Son is next declared to be the character of the Divine 
hypostasis. The former of these two Greek words signifies 
an image produced by a graving tool, or stamped upon a 


receptive substance by a die, as the head of the reigning — 


sovereign is stamped upon the current coin of the realm. 
The latter of these interpretations is reflected in the render- 
ing of the Authorized Version, ‘‘the express image.” The 
point of importance is the exactness of the likeness so pro- 
duced. But the likeness of what? Of God’s “ person” 
according to our translators, who thus ascribed to the term 
hypostasis the developed technical sense it came to bear in 


1 So B. Weiss, Lehrbuch der Bib. Theol. des N. T., and after him Davidson. 
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the trinitarian controversy. Essence or essential being pro- 
bably comes nearest to the writer's thought. 

On the dogmatic import of the two figurative expressions, 
it has been remarked that they do not strictly exclude Sabel- 
lianism or Arianism. The Sabellians laid stress on the term 
apaugasma as suggesting the idea of a modal manifesta- 
tion rather than of a distinct personality. The Arians, on 
the other hand, emphasised the term character, as imply- 
ing a position of subordination or dependence belonging 
to the Son in relation to the Father. The orthodox, on 
their side, maintained that by the combination of the two 
both errors were excluded; the former phrase implying 
identity of nature, so excluding Arianism, the latter implying 
independent personality, so excluding Sabellianism. 

We are on surer ground in asserting that the august 
attributes of the Son serve well the purpose of commend- 
ing Him to attention as the full and final Revealer of God 
to men. Who so fit to make God known as one who 
is related to Him. as the sun’s rays to the sun, and who 
resembles Him as the image impressed on wax resembles 
the seal? His Word must be as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and He can say of 
Himself, ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” - 

The closing part of the encomium on the Son remains 
to be noticed: ‘‘ Who having made purification of sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 

What the writer is chiefly concerned to declare is the 
exaltation of Christ to heavenly glory, his purpose through- 
out the proem being to state those things which tend to 


the honour of Him by whom God hath last spoken to men; — 


therefore he refers to Christ’s work on earth in a participial 
clause, as it were by the way. But while he adverts thus 
parenthetically to His priestly achievement, he has no desire 


_ to slur it over as if it were something to be ashamed o/— 


or something detracting from His glory. On the contrary, : 
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he is careful to allude to it before making mention of tha 
ascension, as if to suggest the thought that the honours 
conferred on the Son were well earned, while fitting one 
who bore that name. Another thought is latent in the con- 
nexion; viz. the effectual nature of Christ’s priestly work. 
He purged sins once for all, and then sat down on His 
throne. Thus the very slightness of the reference to the 
priestly function serves to hint its surpassing excellence. 

In the Textus Receptus the means of purification are 
specified: “‘ When He had by Himself purged our sins.” 
The words by Himself, omitted in the best codices, were a 
iatural, almost inevitable addition, slipping from the margin 
nto the text; for that Christ’s offering was HIMSELF is one 
of the great leading ideas of the Epistle, written, so to speak, 
in large capitals. Yet it was not at all likely to be intro- 
duced here. The writer was too skilful a master of the art 
of persuasion to bring in so distinctive, and for his readers 
so difficult, a truth before he could make more of it than 
was possible at the outset. Therefore he contents himself 
with stating Christ’s priestly achievement in the barest 
terms, reserving developments for a later stage. | 

At this point the lofty encomium on the Apostle and High 
Priest of the Christian confession touches the earth. But 
for this brief reference to the purification of sins, we might 
almost_doubt whether the august personage spoken of in 
the proem had ever been in this world of time and sense. 
It is indeed natural to assume that the Son; being placed 
on a line with the prophets as an agent of revelation, 
like them appeared as a man among men, and heroically 
witnessed for truth amidst the contradictions of the world. 


But when we read on, and observe the lofty, superhuman 


epithets attached to the name, we half suspect that we have 
been mistaken, till we come to the words, ‘‘ when He had 
purged sins,” whereby we are reassured. Some hold that 


the purification itself took place in heaven ; but even in that | 
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case we touch the earth, at least inferentially. For purifica- 
tion implies blood shed, and bloodshedding implies death, 
and death bears witness to a previous incarnate life. Thus 
the priestly service, wherever performed, has a. human 
history for its background—a history which when inquired 
into will doubtless turn out to be full of instruction, pathos, 
inspiration, and consolation. It might be said, that it was 
the interest of one writing to tempted Hebrews to make as 
much use as possible of this history, to bid them look to 
the Man Jesus, and to show them this Man in His brotherly 
sympathy, heroic fidelity, and manifold experience of trial, 
so that they might see Him in a way fitted to nerve them 
to endurance. We expect therefore and desire to find in 
this writing not a little relating to the earthly life of the 


Son. Our bias is not to relegate everything to heaven ; it 


is decidedly the opposite—we avow it at the outset,—to hold 
on firmly to the earth wherever we can, consistently with 
honest exegesis. That the priesthood of Christ is placed in 
the heavenly sanctuary is admitted, but it is a question how 
far this is due to the apologetic method of the Epistle. We 
must distinguish between the form and the substance of the 


_ writer’s thought, between his essential idea and the mode 
in which he states it in an argument constructed for the 


benefit of others. But of this more hereafter. 

The exaltation is described in terms taken from Psalm 
ex., amplified by a rhetorical circumlocution for the Divine 
name. In other places the language employed for the same 
purpose is simpler, except in chap. vill. 1, where the 


formula becomes even more solemn: ‘‘sat down on the 


right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.” 
There the session on the right hand seems to be referred 
to as the symbol and proof of the completeness, and there- 
fore finality, of Christ’s self-sacrifice. Here the aim rather 


is to make the exalted Christ completely eclipse the angels. 


For the long introductory sentence winds up with the de- 
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claration, that in taking His seat on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high Christ became “‘ by so much better than 
the angels as He hath inherited a more excellent name 
than they.” Thus, after the manner of the writer, is 
the new theme woven into the old; for angels are to be 
the next subject of comparison with Christ. This state- 
ment has to our ears the effect of an anticlimax. It seems 


a small thing to say of One who sitteth at the right hand _ 


of God, that He is higher in dignity than angels. So it 
is in our view, the angels holding a very small place in our 
thoughts. But there were other thoughts in Jewish minds 
which rendered it needful to make such a statement. 

This statement is not to be taken as implying that Christ 
attained to a better dignity than that of angels only in the 
state of exaltation. It does not necessarily mean more than 
that His superior dignity then became proportional to the 
intrinsic excellence of His name. It is not implied that 
He was in all respects beneath angels on earth; it is not 
even necessarily implied that He was beneath them in any 
repect, though from the sequel it appears that the writer 


did regard Jesus on earth as in some respect, not plainly — 


indicated, inferior to angels. The statement before us is 


somewhat similar in character to one occurring in the 


opening paragraph of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, where 
the apostle represents Christ as being constituted the Son 
of God with power by the resurrection of the dead. This 
implies that at His resurrection Christ became Son of 


God to some new effect, but it does not imply that He had _ 


not been Son of God before. In like manner the words 
now under consideration teach that at His ascension, which 


in this Epistle practically takes the place of the resur- _ 


_ rection, Christ became to some new effect, or in an en- 


hanced degree, superior to angels; but they do not inne e 


that previously He had been Pe eiely, inferior to engl 
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with the whole old world—under them as He was under 
the law. Whether such a view is taught anywhere in the 
Epistle remains to be seen. It certainly cannot be said to 
be taught here. 

As -B. BRUCE. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
(I.—VII.) 


Tue history of the early Christian Church has been studied 
of late years with special care, and the unique importance 
of the record transmitted to us in the Acts of the Apostles 
has in consequence been more distinctly recognised than 
before. But its language has not received from scholars 
and critics the same minute attention that has been be- 
stowed upon the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St. John. Men persuade themselves perhaps that the study 
of historians’ language has little bearing on the facts which 
they detail. But this view does not apply at all events to 


a history which recorded language, sentiments, and actions’ 


while they were still fresh in the memory of living men. 
Even in purely narrative sections graphic touches of truth 
and rich colouring of facts are often lost to the English 
reader. I propose then to point out some details, which 
can only be gathered from study of the Greek text. It is 


doubtless disappointing, after all the ability and industry 


recently devoted to the Revised Version, to turn still to the 
Greek text as a treasure house of knowledge, not to be 


found in either English Version, valuable as both are. But | 


the position of an independent student is more favourable 


to minute criticism of language than that of a revision 


committee; and if I am not mistaken, individual criticism 
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has still work left to do in the Acts of the Apostles. I 
proceed then to give my readers some of my own gleanings 
in this field for whatever they may be worth. 

i. 3. The extent and nature of the intercourse which our 
risen Lord maintained with His disciples during the forty 
days is of the deepest interest, both by reason of its own 
spiritual significance, and on account of the variation of 
different narratives. Now a singularly clear and expressive 
summary of His visits is given in the words dmtavopevos ou’ 
nuEepav Teoo., reminding us a little of 1 Corinthians xv. 5-7. 
The unusual part. pres. démtavowevos (corresponding to a 
substantive owtacia elsewhere used for a heavenly vision) 
sets exactly before us the visible manifestations by which 
He, from time to time, revealed to His disciples His unseen 
presence: during forty days He showed Himself to their 
bodily sight. Now the older version “‘ being seen of them”’ 
fails to express the occasional nature of these visits; the 
Revised loses the distinctness of actual sight in the less 
definite term appearing, and introduces an incorrect scrip- 
tural phrase by the space, which always expresses con- 
tinuous action or duration throughout certain limits of time 
or space, and not occasional occurrences. | 


i.6. Both versions suggest the idea of a fresh assembly | 


and reappearance of our Lord by the words, when they were 
come together, as if the Greek had been cuveAndrvOotes. But 
it is really cvveNOovtes Hpwtav, they coming together began 
to ask, and intimates apparently that immediately on 
hearing their Lord’s charge they came together, perhaps 
gathered round Him, to inquire His will concerning the 
future. : — 

1.10. We gather naturally from the statement, that two 


men stood by them in white apparel, in the description of the © 


Ascension, that these heavenly visitants stood beside the 
disciples on earth; but mapevoryxecav states merely that 
they presented themselves, or stood before them, apparently 
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in the heavens into which they were intently gazing, much 
as Moses and Elijah are represented on the mount of 
transfiguration. 

i.14. The words with the women suggest that a definite 
congregation of believing women had already been formed ; 
but the Gospels never speak of the women, except where 
certain women have been mentioned immediately before, 
and the Greek ovv yuva:fiv indicates merely the presence of 
women headed by the mother of Jesus 

i. 17-20. It is obvious to every reader that the rhetorical 
account of Judas’ fate, and the local references to the 
people of Jerusalem and their language, cannot form part 
of the speech of Peter, but that vv. 18,19 must be placed 
in a parenthesis, as due to the historian. But this lands us 
in a further difficulty ; for v. 20 is obviously not a continu- 
ation of the speech from v. 17, but a scriptural quotation, 
referring to the death of Judas related in the two previous 
verses. And an examination of the passages themselves 
confirms this view that they were quoted by the subsequent 
historian; for the words éwavdus and émicKxomny refer to 
pastoral and episcopal functions of an Apostle, which could 
not be fully realised till after the foundation of the Christian 
Church. The parenthesis must therefore be extended to 
embrace v. 20, and the speech of Peter is resumed at v. 21, 
with the appropriate words Se? odv, answering to éde. in 
v. 16. What then is to become of the reference to the 
Book of Psalms in v.16? A careful examination of v. 17 
in the Greek solves the difficulty. The opening word dvs 
has been mistranslated. For 67v in the language of St. Luke 
means that or because, and connects together two clauses 
of a double sentence. It is often rightly rendered for in a 
strictly causal sense (= because), but cannot introduce a sepa- 
rate explanatory sentence, like that before us in our versions. 
In this place 67+ means that, and the two verses form one 
sentence, as follows: It was needful that the Scripture 
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should be fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost forewarned us by 
the mouth of David concerning Judas, which became guide to 
them that took Jesus, that he had been numbered among us 
and received a portion in this ministry. It appears from 
this that the language of the Book of Psalms, to which the 
Apostle is referring, is the warning of Psalm xli. 9, that one 
who had been numbered among them was to be a traitor. 
He does not quote the words; but all his hearers knew them 
well, for Christ’s warning, followed by Judas’ treachery, 
had imprinted them on all their hearts: ‘‘I know whom I 
have chosen, but that the Scripture might be fulfilled, He 
that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against 
Me.” It was only natural for Peter to shrink at that time 
from more precise repetition of the words; but his thought 
is quite distinct. 

i. 18. Qur versions read ‘‘ with the reward,” but the 
Greek is é« picGod, out of the price, and suggests at once 
Zechariah xi. 12, ‘‘So they weighed for my price (ucOov, 
LXX.) thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter, the goodly price that I was prised 


at of them.” The same term pusOov aduxias recurs in 


2 Peter ii. 15. 

i. 25. The spirit of the assembly in regard -to their lost 
brother is misrepresented in our versions, for they imply a 
special purpose in his fall, “‘ that he might go,”’ whereas the 
Greek tropevOjvat, to go, merely states its result. 

i, 23-26. We come next to the election of Matthias. 


The Revised Version is almost painfully literal in rendering 


the words of prayer, show of these two the one whom Thou 
hast chosen, but seems to me to miss the spirit by retaining 
the word show. For the Greek is avade.€ov, as in the case 
of the appointment of the-seventy: and the prayer is not 


that God would show to them the one whom He had chosen, 


but that He would declare him through the medium of the 


lot. The assembly had already appointed (éornoav) J oseph 
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Barsabbas and Matthias (not put forward) ; and did not 
now give lots for them, but gave them lots, i.e. they handed 
lots to the two selected candidates to place in some sort of 
balloting urn ; and the lot which first leapt out on its being 
shaken determined the successful candidate. This decision 
of the lot, following on their prayer, was accepted as the 
declaration of God’s will; and Matthias was accordingly 
selected the twelfth Apostle (cuyxatewndicbn), not simply 
numbered with the eleven, which suggests some inferiority 
to the original eleven. 

il. 3-6. The second chapter brings us to the day of 
Pentecost. The Greek presents to me a more graphic 
picture of the scene than I find in our versions, d¢0ncav 

mupos, tongues like as of fire were seen of them to 
divide, and it sat upon each one of them. After the account 
in v. 4 of the different (érépais) tongues in which the Spirit 
gave them utterance, the Greek says in v. 6 yevopévns Tihs 
gavis tavtTns, when this voice came. I cannot think davis 
(voice) can mean merely the hearing of a sound, as the 
Revised Version translates it. 

ii. 23. The Revised Version writes here by the hand of 
lawless men. The word dvoyar, applied here to Pilate and 
his soldiers, is no doubt invidious; it regards them from an 
Israelite point of view as men without law because they did 
not obey their law, and so had committed the great sin of 
crucifying the Messiah, but they could scarcely be called 
lawless. 

ii. 87. The people had been excited by the miraculous 
gift of tongues, and Peter had pressed home upon them 
their guilt and danger for their share in the crucifixion of 
the Messiah. The effect is heard in the despairing appeal 
of his conscience-stricken hearers, What are we to do, breth- 
ren! tb rroumowpev, advdpes aderpoi ; whereas their words as 
given in our versions read more like a request for advice. 
In like manner the council in anxious perplexity how to 
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deal with prisoners so dangerous as the Apostles, exclaim, 
‘“‘ What are we to do with these men !” (iv. 16.) 

ii. 47. The same subject is pursued in the following 
verses, and the burden of Peter’s exhortation is given in the 
words, ‘save yourselves”’ (ii. 40). Here then we have the 
key to the meaning of 7. cwJouévous: it means those that 
would be saved, rather than those that should be saved, 
—those who were saving themselves by fleeing to the shelter 
of the Church from the wrath to come. 

ii. 42. The older version records that Christians continued 
stedfast believers in the apostles’ doctrine: it is not quite 
clear what the Revised Version means by their contiunwing 
stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching; but didayy7 seems to 
mean teaching, not doctrine, and rposKxaptepodytes T. ddayH 
to denote their continual attendance on the Apostles’ teach- 
ing in the temple; the following words add to this their 
stedfast adherence to the fellowship, the breaking of bread, 
and the prayers of the Church. 

11.44, 45. The community of goods in the Church of 
Jerusalem is continually quoted as an authority for socialist 
theories; but I see no trace in the Greek text of any but 
genuine Christian socialism. We are told that they kept 
selling (€wimpacxov) their property and distributing to the 
necessities of the poor, as every man had need. So in iv. 34 
it is said that possessors of lands or houses kept selling 
them and bringing the prices (twAobvTes Epepov) to lay at 
the Apostles’ feet for distribution, according as any one had 
need. Barnabas’ sale of land is mentioned as exceptional, 
and Ananias’ retention of his property as perfectly con- 
sistent with his Christian profession. Clearly therefore 
the Christians retained private property ; and elyoy dravta 
kowd means simply that they held all things common; that 


is to say, in the enthusiasm of Christian charity they treated ~~ 


their property as the property of their brethren, rather than 


_ their own, and devoted it freely ta any necessary demand 
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of Christian love, choosing to impoverish themselves rather 
than let a brother want bread. 

ii. 47. Our versions speak of the Christians having favour 
with all the people, as if the Greek were ydpw éyovres 
Tap 6k\@ T.Xa® (compare Luke i. 80; ii, 52). But it is 
Exovtes ydpw pds Orov 7. Aaov “ giving Him thanks before 
all the people.” éxew yapw always means to give thanks, 
though once wrongly translated (Heb. xii. 28). 

iii. 13. Our versions speak of God having glorified Jesus, 
as though the reference were to His present glory in heaven; 
but in the Greek text (éd0£acev) the glory which God gave 
His servant Jesus on earth is mentioned as an aggravation 
of His people’s guilt in rejecting Him. ‘God glorified Him, 
but ye denied Him.” 

i. 15, v. 31. Our versions speak of Jesus as a prince 
and carry the thoughts of the reader to the kingly office of 
the Messiah. But the Greek word apynyos does not mean 
prince, but either captain or first founder. Joshua and the 
spies were chosen from amidst the captains of their tribes ; 
the Persian captains who escorted Nehemiah to Jerusalem 
bore the same title. It is here used with significant allusion 
to the name Jesus. The earlier Jesus (Joshua) was God’s 
first captain, to lead His people into their promised inherit- 
ance; in this he was type of the second Jesus, who first 
led His people into the inheritance of eternal life, The 
meaning of the name Jesus is still further developed in 
v. 81 by the addition ‘‘a Captain and a Saviour’’: for it 
was said to Joseph, ‘“ Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for | 
He shall save His people from their sins.” 

_iy. 5. The words “in Jerusalem ”’ are clearly out of place 
in a narrative of events that took place entirely at Jeru- . 
salem, and in the mention of a council that met regularly 
at Jerusalem. A glance at the Greek text shows that the 
words belong really to tovs ypapmarteis, and describe ‘the 
scribes that were in Jerusalem,” by way of distinction from 
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those scattered about the cities of Israel. The same con 
struction occurs in vii. 44,45 ; and is common in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

vy. 14. pa@dXov seems to mean, not the more, but more and 
more; i.e. in ever-increasing number. 

v. 88, 89. Gamaliel’s peroration loses to my mind much 
of its pithy force by a mistranslation of 6rz as for, whereas 
it depends, I think, on a second Aéyw understood; and by 
the unfortunate translation of pote as lest haply, which 
the Revisers have adopted throughout the New Testament. 
I should give the following as a literal translation: “‘I say 
that if this counsel or this work be of men, it will be over- 
thrown: but if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow 
them. Never be found actually fighting against God.” 
The addition of wore to ms, either in interrogation or in 
negation, gives additional emphasis. 

v. 9. Ananias and his wife are charged with agreeing 
together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord.. The Greek word 
metpaoat is clear enough as including, besides temptation 
to evil, any kind of trial of the spirit within a man (compare 
2 Cor. xiii. 5, Rev. ii. 2). So here Ananias and his wife are 
charged with having conspired together to try whether the 
Spirit, that was in the Apostles, could be deceived by their 
false statements. But this is not expressed with equal 
clearness in the English versions. 

v.16. The English versions give the impression of a 
general restoration. of all that had unclean spirits in the 
cities round Jerusalem, for they say that they brought them 
which were vexed with unclean spirits, and they were healed. 
every one : but the literal rendering of the Greek 6yAoupévous 

(not tods dyAoupévous) is “men vered with unclean 
spirits, who were all healed.” 

vii. 13. “Eyvwpic6 has the same force of the middle voice: 
as aveyvwpitero in Genesis xlv. 1. (LXX.), from which this 
passage is quoted ; and should be similarly translated, “made 
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himself known.” In the same verse the Revised Version 
changes kindred into race—wrongly, as I think, for it was 
not Joseph’s race in the distant East, but his family in 
Palestine that became manifest to Pharaoh. The transla- 
tion “kindred” in Acts iv. 6 for yévos, strongly supports 
the same here. 

vii. 17. The Revised Version speaks of the promise which 
God vouchsafed ; but 6uoroyetv, when it does not mean con- 
fession or thanksgiving, denotes a distinct agreement (Matt. 
xiv. 7); and God’s promise to Abraham was of the nature 
of a covenant, that if he forsook his country at God’s word, 
God would make of him a great nation. 

vu. 19. Pharaoh is said in our versions to have dealt 
subtilly with the Israelites. The same expression recurs 
in 1 Samuel xxiil. 22, where the LXX. use twavoupyeicOar ; 
and in Psalm cv. 25, where the LXX.-use doXvovcbar. But 
Kkatacodifec Gat, which is quoted from Exodus i. 10, appears 
from etymology and usage to signify, rather, to bring low 
by subtilty. In the same verse the exposure of the Hebrew 
children by their own fathers is represented in the older 
version as the result, in the Revised as the object, of Pha- 
raoh’s oppression. But the Greek rod vovetv conveys to me 
the meaning that his evil device and evil treatment of Israel 
specially consisted in his having their babes cast out: and 
this agrees with the history in Exodus. 

vii. 21. Our versions say that Pharaoh’s daughter 
nourished Moses for her own son. The Greek is aveOpérato 
éavth eis vicv. The same verb is used by St. Paul when 
describing himself as brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and implies here apparently that Pharaoh’s daughter 
brought up Moses to manhood; she brought him up to be ~ 
a son to her. — 

vii. 24. ywdvaro (aor. mid.) cannot mean that he defended 
the Israelite. Its true meaning is, he retaliated on the 
Egyptian oppressor, which is in accordance with the history 
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vii. 44,45. We owe to the Revised Version a correct 
rendering of SiadeEdpuevor, ‘in their turn,” but it is unin- 
telligible for want of a further correction. The Greek 
distinguishes two successive generations: owr fathers im 
the wilderness, who had the tabernacle of the testimony ; 
and our fathers that were with Joshua, who in their turn 
brought it into the possession of the Gentiles. I am dis- 
posed to think the older version is right in taking xata- 
oxeots to mean simply a possession, as in v. 5, and not 
entering upon a possession : etodyew had probably acquired 
a technical meaning of installing a prince or an heir in his 
inheritance, and so takes év instead of eds after it. 

vii. 46. The word tabernacle in the older version intro- 
duces a confusion with the former tabernacle; the word 
habitation in the Revised does not express so distinctly as 
oxyvwpa, the temporary nature of this dwelling place which 
David asked for, as contrasted with the howse which Solomon 
built. The later prayer of David for a house is not here 
alluded to, because it did not receive fulfilment till his 
son’s time. 

vii. 51. Oux versions read “ wnewrcwmeised in heart-and 
cars.”” I suspect that «apd/as is the true reading, and that 
it was changed into capdéavs in some MSS. with a view 
to so rendering the passage. But, supposing the dative to 
be genuine, it would be as inelegant to write this sentence 
as it stands in Greek, as to write in English ‘“ uncircum- 
cised in heart and in your ears.” The stop.must surely 
be placed after xapSlars, and «al tois aoiv be taken as the 
beginning of the next clause: ‘‘ ven with your ears ye do 
always...” Their fathers had refused to listen to Moses, 
and they were now stopping their ears against the voice of 
the Spirit, and setting themselves to silence it by violence; 
they had reached herein a climax of stubborn unbelief, even 
beyond what was expressed in an uncircumcised heart. 

I miss in many places the graphic touch of Greek present 
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and imperfect tenses. iii. 2 (€Baotdtero) The lame man 
was being carried as Peter and John were going up. _ iv. 2 
(dua ro didaocnew . . .) The rulers were sore troubled that 
they were teaching the people and proclaiming . . . ; the 
special trouble consisted in the persistent continuance of 
the Apostles’ teaching. iv. 21 (éd0€afov) The rulers could 
find no way to punish the Apostles for fear of the people, 
because all were glorifying God . .. v. 5 (dkovwy) 
Ananias was struck down before Peter had done speaking; 
as he heard, he fell down. Again, t. adxovovtas must be 
the actual hearers of the words, “‘ all them that heard,’ not 
those that heard it afterwards. vil. 41 (edfpaivovtro) The 
people were rejoicing in their idol, when Moses appeared to 
interrupt their festival. 

Many valuable amendments, required to bring the English 
version into accordance with the Greek text, must be 
sought in the margin of the Revised Version. 

ll. 28. peta t. tpocwrov cov, in Thy presence. 

mpoowTou Clearly implies that the gladness will consist in 
standing in God’s presence. ; 

ii. 32, ili. 15. od must obviously be masculine, ‘‘ of whom.” 

iv. 9. év tim, in whom. 

The two questions asked were, in what power, aha in 
what name, they had wrought; both pointed distinctly 
to a person in whom the healing virtue resided, and the 
answer takes full advantage of this opening to preach Jesus 
Christ. a 

iii. 22, vii. 37. @s éué, as He raised me up. 

The Greek can scarcely bear any other translation. 

iv. 24. od 6 roujcas, thou art he that made. 

vi. 2. Ssaxoveiy tpatéfais, minister to tables. 

Scaxovely has a special significance in this chapter, and con- 
veys an obvious contrast between the daily ministration of 
| food and the ministry of the Word. 
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THE PRE-CHRISTIAN JEWISH INTERPRETA- 
TION~OF ISAIAH LII., LHI? 


MEN are so accustomed to read the Scriptures in the light 
of their own peculiar creed that it is often difficult to com- 
prehend how differently Biblical passages may be inter- 
preted by persons of another faith. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that Christians in general should find it hard to 
understand how pious Jews can peruse the 53rd of Isaiah 
without seeing that its predictions have been accomplished 
in the sufferings of the Son of man. 

The believer in Christ, however, cannot fail to attain a 
deeper comprehension of “the mysteries of God”’ (1 Cor. 
iv. 1) by seeking honestly to understand the difficulties of 
the Jew. A fuller comprehension of the significance of the 
great prediction of Isaiah will lead him to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past tracing out!” (Rom. xi. 33.) It will inspire 
him also with a deeper sympathy for that people who are 
the kinsmen of Christ according to the flesh, and, perhaps, 
assist in leading some of them to understand “the mystery 
of Christ,” whose “‘ gospel’ was designed to be ‘‘ the power 
of God unto salvation to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek ’? (Rom. i. 16). 

The title ‘ servant of Jahveh”’ (or, when Jahveh Himself 


speaks in His own person, ‘‘My servant”) is frequently — 


employed to designate Moses, the great lawgiver (Deut. 
xxxiv. 5 and throughout the Book of Joshua, etc.) ; Joshua, 
the victorious captain (Josh. xxiv. 29); David ( Ps. xviii. 1; 


1 The following article was delivered as a sermon before the University of 
Oxford on March 4th, 1888, at the annual lecture on “the Jewish Interpreta- 


tion of Prophecy,” founded by the late Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalen — 


Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford. It was necessary, however, in order to 
avoid undue length, to omit in delivery several passages which are here given. 
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XxXvi. 1, etc.; Jer. xxxiii. 21, etc.); Job (ch. i. 8; ii. 3; xlii. 8); 
and other heroes of the Old Testament. It is applied in a 
lower sense to Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon (Jer. 
XXvil. 6), and to other conquerors whom the Lord used as 
instruments to execute His wrath. 

In the second portion of the Book of Isaiah (ch. xl.-Ixvi.) 
that expression is employed in three distinct significations. 
It is used of all Israel, the ‘“‘Israel according to the flesh,” 
sometimes even in passages where the nation is severely 
blamed for its blindness and hardness of heart, in spite of 
its solemn professions of allegiance to Jahveh (ch. xlii. 18, 
19).!. It is used of the faithful in the nation, the “ Israel 
according to the spirit’ (ch. xliv. 1, 2). Lastly, it is em- 
ployed to indicate the great personal Servant of Jahveh, the 
Messiah (ch. xlix. 5, 6), who is distinguished from the 
people to whom He belongs, and in the midst of whom He 
works. As Delitzsch has well observed, “‘ the conception of 
the servant of Jahveh is as it were a pyramid, whose base 
is the people of Israel as a whole, whose centre is Israel 
according to the spirit, and whose apex is the person of the 
Mediator of salvation who arises out of Israel.” 

We purpose on the present occasion to survey the ex- 
planations current among the Jews, especially in pre- 
Christian times, of the great prophecy which speaks of the 

1 It is utterly preposterous to refer such a passage as Isaiah xlii. 18, 19, to 
Christ, although such an exposition is given in many of our popular commen- 
taries. The student should consult especially the commentaries of Delitzsch 
and Cheyne upon the passage in question, in which the absurdity of such an 
exegesis is exposed. But it is difficult to make the crooked straight, or to get 
persons once accustomed to such expositions out of the ruts into which they 
have once fallen. - It is really sad to see how many passages are perverted, 
and how even those who ought to know better have stuck fast in the thick mire 
of tradition. Thus the passage in Zech. xiii. 6, which refers to the self- 
inflicted wounds of a miserable idolator, mad on his idols, is still persistently 
referred by some to the wounds of Christ on the cross. See my Bampton Lec- 
tures on Zech., pp. 426 ff. The latter is a case in which popular evangelical 


hymns have unduly warped the mind. Men, as Archbishop Whately often 
noted, claim to have the command over words, but words often in reality get 


the command over them. 
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Snffering Servant of Jahveh in the character of the Sin- 
bearer (Isa. lii. 18—liii.). Such a survey will lead us to see 
that the prophecy was an enigma, which could not be 
understood in the days before Christ, but which has been 
solved by the sufferings, death, resurrection, and exaltation 
of Him who was the Son of man and the Son of God. 

The earliest reference to this special prophecy of Isaiah is 
to be found perhaps in Daniel xii. 3, ‘‘ They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.” The phrase “turn many to righteousness ”’ is in the 
Hebrew closely akin to the clause in Isaiah liii. 11, ‘‘ By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many,” 

r ‘procure righteousness for many,” ‘‘ make many right- 
eous.”’! The connexion of the phraseology used by Daniel 
with that employed in Isaiah has been generally recognised 
by the best critics. The difference between the two pas- 
sages is that in Daniel the plural is employed, in Isaiah the 
singular. The difference is significant, but, even if it be 
granted that the passage in Daniel is based on that of 
Isaiah, it does not by any means follow that the allusion in 


the Book of Daniel is to be regarded as explanatory of the 


former. We are not warranted in drawing the conclusion 


that Daniel identified the faithful teachers of whom he- 


speaks, who after days of tribulation were to attain to glory, 
with the righteous Servant of Isaiah, although the latter 
is similarly represented after days of sore distress as receiv- 
ing his just recompense of reward. 

Scholars are fully aware that the LXX. translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures is, in many respects, like the Targums, 


a commentary on the sacred text. Hence it would be im. 


1 Compare the phrase in Daniel, D300 ‘PTD with pryy PyTS* IYI 
rand "JAY (Isa. liii, 11), The occurrence in both passages of the hiphil of 


Pty combined with the mention of 0/373 ‘the many,” which is such an 


_ important word in the latter passage, can nie be fortuitous. 
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portant, if possible, to discover the interpretation which the 
UXX. put upon the prophecy in Isaiah lii., lili. The LXX. 
translators considered the 42nd chapter of Isaiah (almost 
universally regarded by the ancient interpreters as Messi- 
anic) to refer to the nation of Israel. In the opening verse 
of that chapter, they have with the freedom of paraphrasts 
introduced the names “‘ Jacob” and “Israel” as explana- 
tory severally of the titles used, ‘‘ My servant,’ and “ My 
chosen.” ! No such explanatory gloss has, however, been 
introduced into any part of the 52nd and 58rd chapters. 
But an examination, however, of the L.XX. rendering of that 
prophecy leaves us in the dark as to the interpretation they 
put upon its terms. Much of it might, indeed, fairly be 
interpreted in a Messianic sense, and was actually so ex- 
pounded by Philip in his discourse with the eunuch. But 
there are clauses in the Greek version which can scarcely 
bear such a meaning, and which lead us to suspect that the 
translators themselves were more than ordinarily perplexed 
as to the sense of the prophecy. 

The Book of Wisdom contains several allusions to the 
prophecy of Isaiah liii. That apocryphal work, too -little 
read and studied in the present day, was probably composed 
about a century prior to the Christian era, and abounds in 


__ passages of considerable force and beauty. One of its strik- 


ing peculiarities is, that although it teems with references 
to persons and places noted in patriarchal and Israelitish 
history, and abounds in quotations from the Sacred Writ- 
ings, all mention of proper names, or of books, is carefully 
avoided. The name of Israel does not occur in the book, 


1 Luther took a similar liberty in introducing the name Christ into his 
German translation of Daniel ix. 25, 26. And in our ordinary English Bibles 
supposed to be (though very erroneously) ‘‘ without note or ccmment,” we have 
many a similar instance in the headings of the chapters and pages. Thus 
we have Jeremiah xxxi. 22 erroneously stated as a passage in which “ Christ is 


promised,” although the Biblical student knows full well that the miraculous ~ 
- incarnation of oru Lord is not there alluded to. 
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although that nation is distinctly alluded to under such 
designations as ‘‘ thine own people,” ‘thy sons,’’ “ the 
holy nation,”’ etc. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom has copiously intro- 
duced into his work phraseology borrowed from the second 
portion of the Book of Isaiah. The references specially 
made to the prediction respecting the Suffering Servant of 
Jahveh are numerous enough to enable us to see the general 
lines of his interpretation. 

The writer introduces the wicked as saying : 


“Therefore let us lie in wait for the righteous one, ch. ii. 12. 


He professeth to have the knowledge of God i. 13. 

And he calleth himself the child of the Lord." 35 

Let us see if his words be true, 1 hz. 

And let us try what things will happen in his end, rs | 
For if the just be a son of God? i. 18: 7 


He will help him and deliver him from the hands 
of his enemies. 
Let us examine him with insult and torture, ii. 19. 
That we may know his meekness, 
And test his patience. 
Let us condemn him to a shameful death, 3-20; 
Then according to His own words there shall be — 
respect of Him. ; 3 


Such things did they think and went Leen ital 
For their own wickedness blinded them. . 4 
And they knew not the mysteries of God,‘ li. 22. 4 


1 rratéa Kuplov; compare 6 mats you in Isaiah lii. 13. We cannot, however, 
render the phrase in the Book of Wisdom as ‘ servant of the Lord,” because ais 
is in so many passages of that book used interchangeably with vids. See chaps. 
ix. 4,7; xii. 19-21, ete. But the wats Kuplov of the LXX. corresponds to the 
Heb. )i}. TaY, The same uncertainty prevails in the N.T. passages (Acts 
iii. 13, 26 ; ; iv. 27, 30). In consequence of the references made in the context 
of those passages to the sufferings of Christ, of which the apostles had them- 
selves just learned the real significance, the Revised Version has rendered the 
phrase rév ratda atrod Incouv, ete., “his servant Jesus,” with a reference in 
the margin to Isaiah lii. liii., while the Auth. Vers. less suggestively has ren- ae 
dered ‘‘ his holy child Jesus. ” 4 

4 


aut 
SP 


OO Ow na ee 


2 Gr. vids Qceod. > 


3 Greek éXoylcavro Kal érdav7iOnoay. Cateye the use of Noylfoua: in the a 
LXX. of Isaiah liii. 8, 4, 12; and rdavaduae in Isaiah liii, 6. ta 


4 Muorypia Ocod, the secret counsels of God, like Heb. 1{D in Psalm xxy, 14, — 


rer ee a Fhe 
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Nor hoped for the wages of holiness,! i. 22. 
Nor deemed that there was a reward for blameless 
souls.” 2 


39 


Speaking later concerning the sufferings of the righteous, 
the author says of God: 


“ As gold in the furnace hath He tested them, ch. ili. 6. 
He has received them as the whole-offering for a 
sacrifice ; ” 
They shall judge nations, and shall subdue peoples, iii. 8. 
And their Lord shall reign for ever. 
They that have trusted in Him shall understand 


truth,? ii. 9. 
And the faithful in love shall abide with Him. % 
* * * * * 
But though a righteous man be overtaken by 
death, he shall be at rest. LVeeG 
For honourable age is not the long-timed, iv. 8. 
Nor is it measured by the number of years. ” 
* * * * * 
Having become pleasing to God he was loved, iv. 10. 
And (while) living among sinners he was trans- 
lated.* ” 
He was snatched away ® lest wickedness might 
change his understanding, iv. 11. 
Or guile deceive his soul. 4 
Having been perfected in a short time he fulfilled c 
a long time, ed 
For his soul was pleasing to the Lord; iv. 14, 
Wherefore He hastened [him] away from the 
midst of wickedness.” 9 


~ etc. ; compare the N.T. use of the plural expression in 1 Cor. iv. 1; Matt. xiii. 


11; or of the sing. in Eph. i. 9; iii. 3, 4,9; Col. i. 26; ii. 2, etc. 
1 Contrast 2 Pet. ii. 12. 


2 Greek duduwv, compare in reference to the righteous (Eph. i. 4; v. 275 
Col. i. 22; Rev. xiv. 5); and in reference to Christ (Heb. ix. 14 and 1 Pet. 


i. 19). 

3 ihe owhcovow ddjOevav; compare ldou curijcet 6 rats wou in Isaiah lii. 13 

4 Gr. pereré0, the phrase is constantly used in reference to the translation 
of Enoch, compare Sir. xliv. 16; Heb. xi. 5. 

5 Gr. tprdyn; compare Acts viii. 39; 2 Cor. xii.2; also «al nprda On TO 
réxvov adris wpos Tov Gedy in Apoc. xii. 5. The primary reference here in the 
Book of Wisdom is to Enoch, but compare also, guoad sensum, Isaiah hii. 8 in 
the LXX. 

6 Gr. otvecw, see previous note §, 


_ VoL. VII. 


* 
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Further on the writer represents the wicked as recognis- 
ing their folly at Jast, and speaking thus of the righteous : 


“We, the fools, esteemed! his life madness, ch. v. 4. 
And his end dishonourable.* 3 
How is he reckoned among the sons of God, v. 5. 
And among the holy is his lot.” 4 om 


It is no wonder that a portion of this remarkable passage 
from the Book of Wisdom was in early times regarded by 
several of the Fathers (as Tertullian, Origen, and Augus- 
tine), as a distinct prophecy of Christ. It is also natural 
that such an exposition should have been popular in later 
times with Roman Catholic theologians. It has been 
defended even by able Protestant interpreters like Rudolf 
Stier. These remarkable coincidences, between the trials of 
the righteous man in the Book of Wisdom and the incidents 
of our Lord’s earthly career, have also led some critics to 
maintain that the book itself was written subsequent to the 
Christian era. 

But a more careful examination of the details in question 
is sufficient to refute such hasty assumptions. The unten- 
able nature of such a theory, has not only been exposed by 
Grimm, but is also fully pointed out by Deane in his excel- 
lent edition of that book.® Both scholars have also refuted 
the ingenious theory of Noack, advocated among us by 
Dean Plumptre, which would ascribe the composition of 
the work to Apollos. 

‘The righteous” one of the Book of Wisdom is through- 
out a collective designation for the pious in all ages. The 

1 éNoyiodefa, compare previous note 3, p. 368. 


2 Griuov, compare 7d eldos abrod drimor, Isa. lili. 2. 
3 ras Karedoylabn ev viots QOeod. 
4 éy arylows 6 Kipos avrob; compare éy Trois dvduors éd\oylcn, Isa. liii. 1k) 


and with the 6 «\fpos, the LXX. translation avrds kAypovouroer roddovs of Isaiah 
liii. 11. 


5 See C. L. W. Grimm in the Kuragef, exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 


des A.T.; Leipzig, 1860. W. J. Deane: The Book of Wisdom, Greek, Latin, 


and English, with comm., etc.; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1881. 
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ideal which the writer had in his own mind is one which, 
as he does not fail to point out, has been realised, more or 
less perfectly, in the individuals whose lives and actions are 
not obscurely glanced at, although all names are carefully 
suppressed. In the passage already cited, Enoch’s short 
life, the testimony given concerning him in the LXX. trans- 
lation, that ‘‘he pleased God” (Gen. v. 22, 24), and his 
final translation, are all included in the description of ‘‘ the 
righteous one.”’ In refutation of the theory of the Christian 
origin of the book, it is sufficient to note that the enemies 
of the righteous one are represented throughout as light- 
minded lovers of the world, and seekers after pleasure ; 
while the enemies whom our Lord encountered were for 
the most part the chief priests and the Pharisees. The 
Book of Wisdom teaches the immortality of the righteous, 
but not their resurrection. Christianity is, however, in- 
separably bound up with the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, and with the doctrine of the resurrection itself. 
The death of the righteous one is ascribed in the Book of 
Wisdom to the eagerness of the wicked to test his meek- 
ness by some crucial experiment, and thus to bring to light 
his concealed hypocrisy. The translation of the righteous 
one after a short life on earth is, in accordance with the 
doctrine of Isaiah lvii. 1, described as a blessing, inasmuch 
as he was thereby removed from out of temptation (comp. 
2, Pet. ii. 9), under which he might finally have succumbed. 
And though the notion that the death of the righteous may 
be a sacrifice once crosses the writer’s mind, there is ‘‘ not 
the slightest allusion made to the atoning power of the 
sufferings and death of the righteous one” (Grimm). 

These points are conclusive against the notion that the 
work referred to was the composition of a Christian. It 
is, however, certain that in several places the writer had in 
view the prophecy of Isaiah lii., liii. In the description of 
the righteous one he makes use (as we have seen) of its 
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phraseology. But his “ eyes were holden ”’ that he saw not 
therein the marvellous picture of the Suffering Messiah. 
In the zrais xupiov (the servant of the Lord) of that passage 
he saw only a delineation of ‘“ the Israel after the spirit.”’ 
He did not regard the prophecy as Messianic. 

In the other books of the Alexandrian canon, commonly 
known as the Apocrypha, no distinct allusion can be traced 
to the prophecy of the Great Sufferer. The perusal of those 
books exhibits rather the dying away of the Messianic ex- 
pectations which filled the hearts of the Israelites or Jews 
when they returned out of exile to the land of promise. 
The great Maccabean chieftains were members of the 
priestly tribe of Levi, and in the day of their success were 
unwilling to remain in the position of ‘‘ Judges of Israel.” 
It seemed beneath them to assume the réle merely of an 
Eli and a Samuel. They aspired to a higher place, and 
assumed first the position of high priests, and afterwards 
that of kings. Simon, the last of the gallant band of the five 
brethren, combined in his person the office of high priest, 
which he inherited from his brother Jonathan (1 Mace. xiv. 
30), with that of prince (1 Macc. xiv. 41). In occupying 
that position he seems to have been conscious of acting in 
a manner opposed to the Messianic predictions, according 
to which the throne of Israel was reserved for the house 
of David. Hence “the Jews and priests” added to their 
solemn declaration of their acceptance of Simon as “ prince 
and high priest for ever,” the saving clause, ‘‘ until there 
should arise a trustworthy,” or ‘‘reliable prophet (spo- 
pytnv miordv),” because such a prophet was expected to 


announce the advent of Messiah the Son of David. Strange | 


that the Jews in the day of liberty forgot the sign given by 


Zechariah, the greatest of the prophets of the Restoration, 
when he prophesied that ‘‘ the Branch” which should shoot _ 
up from the house of David should “bear the glory,” and be ; 
“sit and rule upon his throne” and be “a priest upon 
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his throne”? (Zech. vi. 12, 13). The crown of the priest- 
hood and thai of the kingdom could not be lawfully worn 
by any individual but the long-expr-eted Messiah. 

The unlawful union thus cemented between the offices 
of high priest and king resulted in the decay of the Mes- 
sianic hope. The “trustworthy prophet,’ not Messiah 
himself, was henceforth the real object of expectation. The 
Elijah predicted by the prophet Malachi was looked for, in 
place of the Branch of the House of David. Kings not 
themselves of the house of David were not pleased to hear 
that they, or their children, would have to vacate the throne 
for a scion of & fallen house. Hence the brilliant writer 
of those days, Jesus the Son of Sirach (or Ben Sira as 
we prefer to call him), in his eulogies on the memory of 
righteous men, ignores the Messianic hopes of the prophets 
of Israel. But he does not forget to recall to mind the great 
deeds of Klijah, or the hopes which centred round that 
prophet. Elijah, according to him, is one ‘‘ who was written 
of,’ or ‘‘enrolled («ataypadgeis) in warnings for special 
times,” ! namely, in the warnings uttered by Malachi and 
Isaiah concerning the season preceding the day of the Lord. 
Ben Sira had in view not only the ‘‘ warnings’”’ of Malachi, 
but also the prophecy of Isaiah in chap. xlix. 6 concerning 
“‘the Servant of Jahveh.”” He ventures to unite the latter 
with that of Malachi as if it referred to one and the same 
person. He asserts that Elijah’s future work would be (1) 
“‘to pacify wrath before fury (z.e. to still God’s wrath ere 
it breaks out into fury) and to turn the heart of father to 
son, and (2) to restore the tribes of Israel’ (Hicclus. xlviii. 
10). He thus assigned to Elijah a work which was peculiar 
to ‘‘ the Servant of Jahveh ” or Messiah.’ 


1 The translation ‘ordained for reproofs in their times” (A.V.) misses the 
true sense of the passage. 


2 See Dr. G. H. Dalman’s very important work, though it is small in extent — 


(pp. 100), Der leidende und der sterbende Messias der Synagoge im ersten mach. 
christlichen Jahrtausend (Berlin, 1888), which is a reprint of several articles in 
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Thus had the Messiah as the great object of expectation 
faded from the hearts of the Jewish writers of the post- 
Maccabean era. The prophecies concerning “the Servant 
of Jahveh,” his sufferings and victory, were interpreted 
of the sufferings of the righteous, and of their ultimate 
reward. 

The elevation of the priesthood to political power was 
followed by the increase of irreligion. The form of piety 
remained, but its spirit had departed. Retribution fol- 
lowed hard in the train of apostasy from God. The nations, 
or heathen around, began again ‘“‘ mightily to oppress the 
children of Israel.” The hereditary rulers increased in 
wickedness and cruelty. The holy city became a place of 
massacre. The priest-kings were deposed; Pompey pro- 
faned the sanctuary ; and the cursed Idumean race became 
rulers of the land. 

But in that day of sorrow and affliction, the inhabitants 
of the land began to learn righteousness. The voice of 
penitence and of prayer was once more heard in its borders. 
The pious began to express their feelings in penitential 
psalms. The prophecies of the ancient Hebrew seers were 
again listened to—those prophecies which spoke of a Deli- 
verer who should spring forth from the old trunk of the 
tree of Jesse. 

In eighteen Psalms (extant only in Hellenistic Greek, 


but strongly indicative of a Hebrew original), we have a 


picture of the revived hopes of the pious in Judah. Those 
Psalms, known by the incongruous title of ‘‘ the Psalter of 
Solomon,” were probably composed at this era. The pro- 
fanation of the sanctuary by Pompey, and the retribution 
meted out to that conqueror on the sands of Alexandria, is- 
not obscurely pointed at in the second of those Psalms. 


Prof. Dr. H. L. Strack’s interesting magazine Nathanael (1886, 1887), a journal 
epecially designed for friendly controversy with Jews. We have derived many 
suggestions from Dr. Dalman’s work. 
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In the Psalter in question, Messiah and his kingdom 
once more became prominent. His righteousness was the 
theme of the poet. ‘A righteous king” himself (Ps. xvii. 
35), Messiah will -purify his people. ‘He will know 
them that they are all the sons of their God” (xvii. 30). 
He ‘‘ will not permit injustice to lodge in their midst, and 
no man that knows evil will dwell with them ”’ (xvii. 29). 
He will judge the nations and purify Jerusalem (xvii. 31). 
“Pure from sin,” he will extirpate sinners by the power 
of his word (xvii. 41). Messiah will divide out the land to 
the people according to their tribes (xvii. 30) when they 
shall have been made righteous. 

But in that beautiful Psalm not a syllable is spoken about 
a suffering Messiah. Its doctrine is, however, far in 
advance of that taught in the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach. There are references to the chapters in Isaiah (xlii. 
and xlix.) which speak of the acts of ‘‘the Servant of 
Jahveh.’’ The cheering promise of Isaiah that ‘‘ He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged”’ (chap. xlii. 4), is re-echoed, 
and explained of Messiah, just as in the Targum. Twice 
in the Psalm rings out the cry, ‘‘ He shall not be weak ”’ 
‘(ox acbevnoe:, vv. 42, 43), Nor will Messiah permit his 


people to remain weak: ‘‘ He shall feed the flock of the ; 


Lord in faith and righteousness, and shall not let weakness 
(oix afjoe acbevioa éy avtots) be among them in their 
pasture” (v. 45; comp. Zech. xii. 8). But there are no 
indications to show that the thought ever crossed the mind 
of the pious singers of that day that Messiah should atone 


by His sufferings for the sins of His people, or that they — : 


regarded the sufferings so forcibly described in Isaiah hii. 
liii., to be those of the Lord’s Anointed.' 


1 It is possible that a reference to Isaiah liii. may be detected in the language 

of Psalm viii. 28; ‘The holy ones of the Lord are like lambs in innocence in 
_their midst,” i.e. of the nations of the earth. But if the writer alludes there to 
any Old Testament prophecy it is rather to Ezekiel xxxiv. The Book of Enoch 
(chap. xe. 6) describes the pious heroes who fell in the Maccabean struggles 
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In the great controversy carried on with the Jews as to 
the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth during the two first 
centuries of the Christian era many passages in the Pro- 
phets of Israel were admitted on both sides to be Messianic. 
The reference of other passages to the Messiah were stoutly 
denied; while in some cases Jewish opinion seems to have 
been greatly divided. Thus in the writings of Justin 
Martyr we read that even the Messianic character of the 
passages in Isaiah xlii. and xlix. was called in question by 
the Jews. There is unfortunately much uncertainty as to 
the exposition then current among the Jews of Isaiah 
li. hii. For while Justin Martyr frequently adduces the 
passage as a prediction of Messiah, and does not represent 
Trypho, as in other cases, as disputing that interpretation, 
he does not distinctly assert that the Jews interpreted it in 
that manner. Trypho, when overcome in argument, con- 
fesses, no doubt, the Messianic character of the prophecy 
(Dial. with Trypho, 36, 89). But no argument can be 
drawn from such admissions as to the Jewish belief on 
the subject. 

It is no marvel that Israel did not know (Rom. pone b 2) 
If the twelve apostles did not comprehend the meaning of 
_Christ’s words when He spoke to them of His approaching 
sufferings and death, and ‘‘ the saying was hid from them,” 
and they perceived not the things that were said” (Luke 
xvii. 84), it is, surely, less surprising that the people of 
Israel in general did not understand the words of the 


prophet concerning the Sin-bearer. The life, and acts, and. 


voice of the Great Prophet Himself were necessary to teach 
tke lesson that ‘‘ Messiah ought to suffer these things, and 
then to enter into His glory” (Luke xxiv. 26). But before 


He came in person men were in doubt of whom the pro- 


under the symbol of lambs. Therefore if Isaiah liii. be referred to in Psalm. 
viii. 28, it would rather show that the writer understood the prophet to ae : 


of the pious in Israel. 


_ 
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phet spake, and shrank back in horror from the thought 


that “‘ the Leprous One” of Isaiah was none other than the 
Christ of God. 


CHARLES H. H. WricuHt. 


(To be continued.) 
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THERE are three conditions that appear to us to form a 
good preliminary test of every offered interpretation of this 
passage, and we should fain see them applied with all the 
rigour and consistency of an ‘“‘Ockham’s razor.’ In the 
first place, Does the interpetation preserve the internal 
unity of the passage? In the second place, does it pay 
scrupulous regard to the writer’s aim and object—to the 
point he wishes to establish ? And, in the third place, 
is it such as to be in perfect harmony with other parts of 
the reasoning—both coming after and preceding? We do 
not know if these conditions have ever before been distinctly 
formulated, but, once enunciated, they commend themselves 
by their simplicity and their reasonableness ; and, if a strict 
application of them were made to current interpretations, the 
number of competitors would soon be reduced to a manage- 
able compass. No interpretation ought to be allowed a 
slaim on our attention that transgresses any one of them : 
avery such transgression should be regarded as a sin of the 
first magnitude, for which no extra merits—however great 
and fascinating—can really compensate or make atonement. 

Let us, then, consider these conditions for a little ; and let 
us take them in conjunction with the interpretation here 
preferred. And, first, let us inquire, What is the connexion 
between the members of our text—how do the various 
clauses stand related? This inquiry should not detain us 
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long. For, plainly, the passage occurs in the second part 
of an argument that is concerned with the Law and the 
Gospel, viewing both as covenants or contracts; and verse 
20, standing at the very end of that part and being intro- 
duced by 8é, is to be taken along with the clause imme- 
diately preceding it. In other words, a certain conclusion 
has to be reached; verse 20 is the intervening step be- 
tween this conclusion and the proposition, ‘‘ Ordained by 
angels in the hand of a mediator.” 

What then is this conclusion? for that is the mportant 
question, and it is there that we first meet with difficulty. 
In answer, it is commonly affirmed,—that the Apostle wants 
to prove his thesis of the 17th verse, and that the Mediator- 
argument is the proof of it. In this view, we are debarred 
from regarding the reasoning that succeeds verse 17 as 
progressive, as advancing the general argument step by 
step; we are simply to look upon it as cumulative, so much 
evidence all bearing upon one and the same point—all 
going to prove that the law cannot disannul the Gospel. 
But nothing, in our opinion, could be wider of the mark, 
and nothing has so conduced to far-fetched and fantastic 
theories. The bearing of the Mediator-argument on the 
thesis of verse 17 (and we emphasize it) is only indirect ; 
its primary object (as is clearly shown by the participle 
diatayéus—wrongly translated in the English version, “‘ And 
it was ordained’’) is, to support the positions of verse 19. 
Verse 17 lays down that the Law cannot abrogate the 
promise; verse 19 takes up the converse and maintains 
that the promise, when fulfilled, supersedes the Law : mani- 
festly, two entirely different, though related, things. Verse 
19 asserts: (1) That the Law was an addition to the 


promise (or “‘it was swperadded,” if we accept the reading — 


_mpocetéOn) ; (2) That it was added because of transgressions ; 
and (3) that it was intended only for a temporary purpose. | 
_ Now these clearly were assertions that needed to be proved 


x 
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—they could not be quietly taken for granted; and the last 
of them (being the very point at issue between the Judai- 
zing Galatians and the Apostle) would be most keenly 
contested, and, if left unsupported, would appear to be 
nothing less than a begging of the whole question—a petitio 
principit. The problem then for the commentator at this 
stage is,—What interpretation of the passage will yield 
the desired conclusion? what interpretation will prove, that 
“because of transgressions the Law was superadded, till 
the seed should come to whom the promise was made”’ ? 
We submit the following. 

That the Law was an addition, is a simple fact of history; 
it was ‘‘ ordained through angels” (end of ver. 19), in the 
hand of Mediator-Moses. Again, that it was ‘added 
because of transgressions ’’—7.e. for the purpose of creating 
transgressions, of bringing sin into bold relief and of carry- 
ing it home as wapdB8acrs to the heart of the sinner—is 
evident (7b.) from the circumstances under which it was 
delivered. The ministering angels and the mediating Moses 
prove that; for, when ‘‘the Lord came from Sinai, with 
ten thousands of saints,’ and é« de€iav adtovd ayyedou per’ 
avtod (Deut. xxxill. 2, Sept.), we read that ‘‘all the people 
that was in the camp trembled”’ (Exod. xix. 16), ‘and they 
said unto Moses (Exod. xx. 19), Speak thou with us, and 
we will hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we die,” 
and (Deut. v. 5) ‘‘I stood between the Lord and you at 
that time, to show you the word of the Lord: for ye were 
afraid.”’ And, lastly (v. 20), that it was limited, provisional, 
and evanescent is demonstrated thus :—Moses (6 pecirns) 
was the internuntius for Israel, and for Israel alone. His 
covenant had reference simply to the Jews; it never con- 
templated the whole human race as included under it ; it 


could not rise to the conception of Jew and Gentile to-— 


gether forming ‘“‘the one seed” of Abraham: hence évds 
ov« éaotw. The Gospel, on the other hand, “ pre-announced 
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to Abraham” and ‘confirmed before of God in Christ,” 
took a much wider sweep than this, and it looked forward 
to a time when not Israel alone but “all nations’’ should 
be blessed ; when, therefore, there should be one God (6 dé 
Oecds efs) to the human family, one to Jew and Gentile 
equally. But what is this but saying that, when that time 
arrived, the Jewish mediator and his functions would cease ? 
There would then be no use for them: the special party 
for whom Moses mediated would not as formerly stand 
alone, separated from the rest of the world; the Jews 
would become merged in the one great community under 
the one great Head, and would be simply heirs, along with 
others, of the promise and of the inheritance.! 

This, it appears to us, is the Apostle’s meaning, when 
fully drawn out; and most beautifully does it suit the two 
first of our conditions. On the one hand, it has due respect 
to the relation and dependence of the parts in the reason- 
ing; and, on the other hand, it is an affirmative answer 
to the question in dispute, Was the Law but temporary ? 
was it really an addition and not rather the fulfilment of 
‘the promise? was it ever intended to wax old, or to be 
superseded? Let us now see if it conforms to the third. 
Is it in harmony with the other parts of the demonstration ? 


1 Tt will be observed that in this interpretation we regard 6 peoirys as a 
synonym for Moses, and we think that it ought to be translated “ the media- 
tor,” not ‘‘a mediator.”’. At the same time, even supposing we accepted the 
generic rendering (‘‘a mediator’), it would still be possible to attain the same 
result as above in so far as the interpretation of 8 5é Oeds eis €or is concerned, 
viz. through the intercalated proposition, that the sole objects of a mediator’s 
care are those for whom he mediates. In that case, the argument would run 
‘thus :—A mediator has reference to the parties (always two at least) between 
whom he mediates; and, as mediator, he is concerned with no one else. Now, 
in the case of Moses, he mediated between God and Israel; which just means 
that the Mosaic covenant referred to Israel, and, of men, to them solely. The 
Gospel, on the other hand, ete. 

_ It is further to be observed that on this interpretation the évds of v. 20 may 
be regarded either as masculine or as neuter. If it be neuter, then we supply 


omrépuaros, and it refers back to the é& omépua of v. 16, and forward to the roo | 
"ABpadu omépua of v. 29; if it be masculine, then the parallel is els éore of v. 28. Re 
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Certainly it is,—most fully. For, in the first place, the 
promise to Abraham, on which St. Paul has insisted from 
the sixth verse and onwards, was a promise of a universal 
blessing: “in thee shall all nations be blessed.” In the 
next place, it is in thorough agreement with the argument 
in v. 16, where the Apostle lays stress upon the circum- 
stance that Abraham’s seed is spoken of as “‘ one” (é¢’ évés), 
not “‘many.’’ And, last of all, it is a necessary step in the 
onward march of the discussion; it is the natural passage 
to a consideration of the Law’s function as pedagogue, and 
it paves the way for the great climax of the sequel,—‘ In 
Him there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Indeed, in the light of this explanation, the whole chapter 
is seen to be one grand connected dissertation on évorns and 
évwois. There is no longer the anomaly of a single word 
(eis) being translated in three different ways within the com- 
pass of a few verses ; being taken now for numerical unity, 
now for unchangeableness, now for identity of privilege: 
but, in each and every case, the meaning attached to it is 
the same. By this view, full homogeneity is given to the 
three members—one seed, one God, one people (a people one 
in sin—‘ the whole,” ta wdvra, v. 22, being included ; and 
one in redemption—“ ye are all one in Christ Jesus”’) ; and 
the parallelism (which we cannot but regard as intended) 
is kept intact, between the oneness of God in v. 20 (6 6¢ 
@ecds eis éotiv) and the oneness (same word) of the redeemed 
in v. 28 (wavtes yap wuels eis eote év Xpiot@ Incod). 


But 1s it sufficient, in order to establish an interpretation, 
merely to be able to show that it meets all the requirements | 
of the case—that it conforms fully to the foresaid condi- 
tions? Manifestly not; for it is conceivable that more in- 
terpretations may do this than one—more than one key 
may fit the lock,—and then how are we to decide between 


_ els é€orwv) the same rendering that it gets in corresponding 
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them? We look upon interpretations of obscure passages 
in Scripture much in the same way as we look upon hypo- 
theses in Logic, and we think both ought to be governed 
by the same laws. Logicians tell us that no hypothesis is 
valid unless it both explain the phenomena under investi- 
gation and also be supported by evidence aliunde. Scripture 
interpretations, in like manner, must not only solve the 
difficulty for which they were called into existence, but 
must further be established by considerations ab extra. Now, 
are there any ab extra considerations that can be produced 
in favour of the above interpretation? We think there are. 

1. In the first place, that interpretation is in thorough 
keeping with the teaching of St. Paul in general—with the 
view of Christianity that, as Apostle of the Gentiles, it was 
his particular function to enforce. It shows Galatians iil. 
20 to be a veritable echo of that voice which we first hear 
in the Acts of the Apostles—a voice that swells and grows 
as it proceeds, that gains in clearness and in power as it 
passes from one epistle to another,—that God ‘‘ hath made 
of one (é& évds) all nations, that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us: for in Him we 
live and move and have our being.’’ And, in particular, it 
is in striking unison with the teaching of the Romans—a 
letter dealing with the very subject of the Galatians and 
probably written about the same time. We would almost 
challenge any one to read the third and fourth chapters of 
Romans in close connection with Galatians iii. and not feel 
that, whatever is the meaning in the one place, the same 
must be the meaning in the other. The train of reasoning 


is obviously identical in both, and identical are many of 


the arguments and illustrations. 
2. But, in the next place, our interpretation has the 
merit of giving to the expression ‘‘ God is one” (6 8€ @eds 


re 
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passages of the Pauline writings. We have already referred 
to Romans ili. Verses 29 and 30 are specially in point. It 
is there argued, ‘‘Is He the God of the Jews only? is He not 
also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing it is 
one God (é7reizrep els 6 Oeds) which shall justify the circum- 
cision by faith and the uncircumcision through faith.” In 
this place at any rate, no interpretation of the eis 6 Oeds is 
admissible but that which makes it equivalent to ‘‘ one and 
the same God”’—a God the same to Gentile as to Jew. 
Parallel to this is 1 Timothy 1. 5. St. Paul is there 
counselling that prayer be made for ALL men, on the ground 
that ‘‘God our Saviour will have all men to be saved and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth.”” He then sup- 
ports his last position by the pregnant consideration, ‘‘ For 
there is one God (ef; yap Qeds), and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” ‘“‘One God,” he 
says—one, 7.e. to the heathen ruler and to the Christians 
ruled, one to men of every rank and situation, one to man- 
kind in general; and, furthermore, humanity has one, and 
one only, Saviour. Now we would simply ask, What inter- 
pretation of Galatians iii. 20 can afford to overlook this 
passage? And we would submit that that interpretation 
has the greatest claim upon us that fits into the passage 
most naturally and most easily. 

3. Thirdly, it may not be out of place to remark on the 
resemblance between the Mediator-argument as above 
interpreted and certain parts of the last speech of St. 


. Stephen ; a speech that in all likelihood St. Paul heard, 


and that probably was in his mind when he wrote the 
Galatians—that, at all events, shows striking points of coin- 
cidence which it is scarcely practicable to ignore. St. 
Stephen (in Acts vii.), when introducing Moses, does so as 
one prophesying of the coming Saviour: ‘‘A prophet shall 
the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren like 


unto me; Him shall ye hear.” And, immediately there- 
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after, he emphasizes Moses’ own position as the guide of 
the early Jewish Church and as the early Church’s 
mediator: ‘This ig he that was in the church in the 
wilderness with the angel which spake to him in the mount 
Sina, and with our fathers: who received the lively oracles 


to give unto us.” He then passes to the Tabernacle 


erected by the Mediator and to its successor the Temple, 
and from this leaps direct to the grand and comprehensive 
thought that neither Mediator-Moses nor Moses’ taber- 
nacle was adequate to represent the fulness of the Gospel 
blessing: ‘‘ Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; as saith the prophet, Heaven is My 
throne and earth is My footstool: what house will ye build 
Me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of My rest? 
Hath not My hand made all these things?” This train 
of thought is certainly remarkable, and it bears a striking 
similarity to that before us. St. Paul too reasons on the 
Mediator-Moses ; St. Paul too makes the very same leap: 
Mediator-Moses dealt with Jews only, God is wider than 
the Jews and includes the Gentiles. Yea, and St. 
Stephen’s teaching would exactly bear out St. Paul’s con- 
clusion; it would demonstrate that the Law was only 
temporary and evanescent. And, as matter of fact, we find 
that this was how his opponents actually understood it. 
“‘They suborned men,” we read (Acts vi. 11-14), “ which 


said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words against 


Moses and against God. . . . This man ceaseth not 
to speak blasphemous words against this holy place and 
the law; for we have heard him say that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this Bienes and shall change the 


customs which Moses delivered us.’ 
4, Once more, our interpretation avoids certain incon- 
sistencies that are often very patent in others, and that 
ought of themselves, where they exist, to create a suspicion — 
that the interpreter has somewhere erred. Need we refer _ 
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again to the handling that the single word eis has com- 
monly received? Three different significations have some- 
times been assigned to it within the range of these few 
verses, and it is the rarest thing imaginable to find an inter- 
pretation that is content with less than two. But, further, 
we observe that there is often an inconsistency hinging 
on the term 6 pecirns, and one that seems to us to be of a 
very grave kind indeed. Translate 6 weoitns (as is usually 
done) generically, and you need not thereby (as we said in 
the footnote) surrender the proper meaning of 6 6 Oeds els, 
but you do something equally outrageous: you make St. 
Paul reason in a most remarkable and curious fashion. 
You make him first maintain that the Gospel is dis- 
tinguished from the Law by its not requiring a mediator, 
(and what becomes of 1 Timothy iu. 5 then? what be- 
comes of the teaching of the Hebrews, particularly of 
chap. vii.? yea, what becomes of Christianity itself?) 
and, then, by translating évés ov« éstiv (as you needs must 
do) by “‘not of one party, but of two,’ you make him 
forget that the original promise (in which ‘‘ God js one,”’ 
6 Ocds eis Eeatev), being confirmed to Abraham and his 
seed, had as much reference to two parties as the Law 
had. In short, you reduce the logical acumen of the 
Apostle to a minimum, and by a single stroke thrust him 
from the lofty intellectual pedestal on which for centuries 
he has nobly stood. Accept, on the other hand, 6 peolrns 
as the equivalent of Moses, and these consequences and 
these difficulties are avoided. St. Paul is then seen to be 
thoroughly consistent, and his reasoning throughout to be 
logically exact and to the point. 


Now, putting all these considerations together, we do not . 


think that any other interpretation can boast of a phalanx 
of stronger aliwnde-evidence than this, and none seems 
better fitted to stand the ordeal of a strict preliminary 
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testing. At any rate, it is an interpretation that appears 
to us to merit a closer and more careful inspection than it 
has yet received ; and we should rejoice to see it thoroughly 
argued and examined by competent scholars, who would 
handle the subject with impartiality, having, as Locke 
happily expresses it, “‘ an equal indifferency to all truth.” 


WILLIAM Li. DAVIDSON. 


THE CHIEF PAULINE NAMES FOR CHRIST. 


In reading through the Pauline Epistles with a special 
aim in view, I have found it needful to mark by the way 
the most frequent designations given to our Lord, to enu- 
merate and to classify them. The results of this side-study 
present considerable food for reflection, and I have thought ~ 
it worth while to put them in tabular form for the con- 
venience of others. The subjoined table forms the substance 
of this contribution. I have ventured to add a few remarks 
by way of explaining the chart and also by way of-calling 
attention to some of its more important statistics. 

1. I have followed Westcott and Hort’s text (edition 1881) 
in every case, not heeding the brackets in the body of the 
text, nor the alternative readings suggested in the margin. 

2. I use the word Pauline as a convenient adjective to 
describe all those epistles (excepting that to the Hebrews) 
which have been rightly or wrongly ascribed to Paul. I 
venture to think that the figures contained in the table may 
help to throw some light on the question of authorship 
in the case of certain epistles: as I shall indicate later. 

3. The epistles are tabulated, in the main, in chrono- 
logical order. 

4, The application of the term xvpuos to Jesus is the chiet. 


if not the sole essential in the early Christian confession, as 3 
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appears from 1 Cor. xii. 3; Rom. x. 9; Phil. ii. 11. But 
«vptos is also the name employed in Greek to denote ‘J)TN 
and 7 in the O.T., and consequently it is a designation 
commonly used in the N.T. for the Father. This fact | 
makes it at times exceedingly difficult to distinguish the 

KUplos=6 matHp and KUpios=Inoods. Very frequently, in- 

deed, the writer does not seem clearly to distinguish to his 

own mind which Person he would characterize; for in the 

Divine sovereignty which ruled the Church, Father and Son 

were to him practically identical. This absence of distinc- 

tion has obliged me to make a double entry in the table in 

the case of the titles xv¥psos and 6 xvpios. Those passages 

in which the reference to Jesus seems to me unmistakable, 

I have entered as ‘‘ explicit’’; those which are less definite 

I have marked ‘‘uncertain.’”’ The cases in which «vptos 

was evidently used of the O.T. MT or N.T. sarvp, 

I have left out of count. Here—in each of the three 

classifications—there is room for difference of opinion, and 

different investigators might accordingly give different 

numerical results. 

5. Many of the names and titles here enumerated occur 
in combination, but are entered separately. For example, 
6 KUplos hyuadv ‘Inoods Xpictds is entered, one under head 
6 xUpLos jyudv and one under head Incovds Xpioros; and 6 xvpios 
TInoovs is entered, one under head 6 xvpios and one under head 
Ingots. But Incods Xpictos is only entered under Inaods 
Xpioros and not under the two heads Inoods and Xpictos. 
Only when Inoods and Xpictds occur alone or in conjunction 
with other words, such as Kuptos, vids, etc., are they entered 
under the separate heads. Similarly, 6 «vpios is never en- 
tered under kvpios, and 6 xvpuos yuav never under 6 xvpuos 
or «vpios. These remarks of course do not apply to the 

aCe", 2 three lowest lines of the table, which are “concerned with 
totals and expressly defined. a 
I have sought carefully to distinguish between Xpictés — $ 
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proper name and 6 ypotos as common name. Hence when 
I have come upon the expression 6 ypicrds Tnoovs, I have 
made two entries,—one under head 6 ypiords, and one 
under head ‘Incots; while Xpiords Incovs would count only 
as one entry under head Xpictds Inoods. 

6. The totals naturally arouse our attention first. Of all 
the designations Xporos is used most frequently. It occurs 
129 times, whereas, counting uncertain as certain, xvpios 
occurs only 98 times. On a similarly hberal interpretation 
6 xUptos comes next with 97 cases. Then follow Xpioros 
Incods (87 times), 6 ypsaros (86 times), and Incots Xpuctos 
(78 times). 0 K¥ptos Hu@v comes seventh in order of fre- 
quency with 54. ‘Inoods alone, which is the commonest 
title in the Gospels, is in the Pauline Epistles the least 
frequent (47). Thus :— 


Xpiords occurs 129 times. 
Kuptos »  s0orperhaps 98 ,, 
6 KUptos » 9 0r perhaps 97 ,, 
Xpicrds "Inoods AA ‘Seen: 
6 xpiorés 3 Soe. 
*Inoois Xpiorés 5 (Sas 
6 KUptos pa@v 3 54, 
* Inoovs i ZW ee 


7. It is to be observed that the double name Tnoods 
_ Xpiatos or Xpiords Tncovs occurs more frequently than any 
other designation, viz. 165 times. 


Xpierds Incovs, 87 ‘ occur 165 times. 


*Inaovs Xpiords, 78 
Xpiorés Occurs 129 =, 


8. Taking up the greater totals which are formed by 


counting the number of times the words occur (whether 
as proper or common names, whether in combination or 


alone), we find that 


Xpiords occurs 380 times. 
Kuptos » 129 or at most 249 ,, 
*Inaovs 55 HIDE - 


“3 

‘ 

1 + 
3 

2 
a 
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9. The proportion in frequency of use of Incovs and 
xptotés which prevails in common parlance can claim 
Pauline precedent for itself. Thus singly Xpictos is used 
nearly three times as often as Incots; singly or in com- 
bination nearly twice as often. 

10. It is interesting to note the various proportions of 
frequency of the several names in the different Hpistles. 
Taking all the explicit and uncertain xvpios designations 
as referring to Jesus, and lumping these with the frequen- 
cies of Incods and ypiotos alone or in combination to get 
the guiding totals, we can present in tabular form the 
proportion in which each of the three commonest titles 4 
(xuptos Inoobds ypiotos) with or without additions, appears 
in each epistle :— 


xptiords THE 
IN OCCURS TOTAL, | PROPORTION. 

DleThessalonians. species LO s 50 = 200 

2. Thessalonians « . « . LO : 4A, = 297 

Galatians -oeee e oes : 61 = 623 

1 Cormthians™. .2. ees a 08 : 151 = ‘A17 

Oo Gorimbhiais <6 ne rea ecLY. : 89 = 528 
= EVOMIanS "eee, et fee te ace Se OD : 1385 = “481 ‘ 
Philippiata 3 eos 4 86 : ih acre —— geen a 
Philemrornits< iso. u4o.cgen 228 : 19 gp eT ; 
Gologsian sit aac: uae : 45 = 251335) 
Ephesians otra tal oe 90 «= S11 3 
PMTimOthy Sn CO ee he See 7 
Dinu aye dees bas wash vege LS R 42 =  '309 j 
Titus AU eins eens ae : 8 = “500 


Torat . 380 : 8d 


| 
eS 
ox 
po 


I have heard it stated that the use of the term ypuotds 
increased in frequency as the N.T. age advanced. Now 
from the above table we see a rapid increase from 1 and 
2 Thessalonians to Galatians, but the proportion of ypsotds 
~~ is greater in Galatians than in any of the other and later 
os epistles. We may attribute this swollen proportion to the 
special polemical occasion of Galatians. 
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IN 
1 Thessalonians 


2 Thessalonians . 


Galatians 

1 Corinthians . 
2 Corinthians . 
Romans . 
Philippians . 
Philemon 
Colossians . 
Ephesians . 
1 Timothy . 

2 Timothy . 
Titus es, 


*Inoots 
OCCURS 
16 


ToTaL. 212 


TOTAL. 
50 
4.4 
61 

151 
89 
135 
73 
19 
45 
90 
34 
42 
8 


—— 


841 


Hunn td be dd weet 


Il 


PROPORTION. 
“320 
271 
295 
172 
"202 
274 
"301 
315 
133 
222 
“411 
309 
“300 


252 


The high proportion in the Pastoral Epistles is very 
striking, but it must be borne in mind that Incods Xpicrés 


or Xpiotds ‘Inzods is with them almost the only title in use. 


The case of Colossians is remarkable in the opposite direc- 
tion, the proportion sinking to ‘183, which is ‘119 below 


:- average. 


IN 


1 Thessalonians . 
2 Thessalonians . 


Galatians 

1 Corinthians . 
2 Corinthians . 
Romans . 
Philippians 
Philemon .. 
Colossians . . 
* Ephesians . . 
zz 1 Timothy . 
a 2Timothy . . 
HIS METLS 3a = ek nee 


—; 2, ~ 


Putting aside for 


KUptos 
OCCURS 

24 

22 

5 

62 

24 

33 

15 

5 

14 

24 

5 

cow BY, 
i=9 


Tora. 249 


Lown ne we ne te 


PROPORTION. 
‘480 
*500 
082 
“410 
269 
“24.4, 
°205 
263 
“B11 
266 ~ 
147 
“381 
“000 


296 


a moment the remarkable leap down 
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in the proportion in Galatians, we notice a steady reduction 
in frequency of use from 1 and 2 Thessalonians to Philip- 
pians; then the figure rises in Colossians to above the ave- 
rage. In the Pastoral Epistles the variations are striking. 

Roughly to summarize these proportions, one may say 
that on the average, upon mention of our Lord’s name, 
yptoros in one form or another would occur three out of 
seven times, Tjcods one out of four times, xvpsos more fre- 
quently than one out of four, but not so frequently as one 
out of three: further, that though ypscros averages three 
out of seven, it at first occurs one out of five, and later 
rises to more than three out of five; xvpuos at first occurs 
about once out of twice, sinks to occurring only once out 
of twelve times, and is entirely wanting in Titus, while 
maintaining an average of over once out of four: the use of 
TInoods, which averages one out of four, presents no striking 
variation except in Colossians, where the word occurs barely 
ver once out of nine times, and in the Pastoral Epistles, 
where it is used nearly once out of thrice. 


11. Certain striking peculiarities in the use of these names | 


may serve, if supported by other and weightier considera- 
tions, to elucidate the authorship of the Epistles in which 
these peculiarities occur. 

(a) Is it not remarkable that in 2 Thessalonians the 
name Xpiords alone does not occur once, and 6 ypiords only 
once? Yet these are on the whole the names most fre- 
quently used in Pauline Epistles. 

(o) Is not the extraordinary frequency with which 
© xptords (noun with article) occurs in Ephesians specially 
significant? In Galatians 6 ypuords occurs four times only ; 
in Romans nine times; in 1 Corinthians fourteen times; 
in 2 Corinthians sixteen times ; but in Ephesians it occurs 
twenty-three times. We cannot overlook the fact that 
Ephesians is much smaller than either 1 Corinthians, 2 


Corinthians, or Romans, and mentions the name of the 
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founder (90 times as xvpios or Incots or ypiords) much less 
frequently than Romans (135 times), and 1 Corinthians 
(151 times). 

(c) The infrequency of Incods in Colossians (six out of 
forty-five times) naturally excites remark. ‘Tnoovs alone 
occurs only twice. Can this be taken—of course only if 
supported by other facts—to point to a time of composition 
far distant from the early gospel days, when ahs was the 
common designation for our Lord ? 

(dz) But the Pastoral Epistles present the most striking 
divergencies from the general nomenclature of Paul. 
1 Timothy and Titus never use «vpuos or 6 Kvpios (with- 
out 7uav). 2 Timothy and Titus never use 6 ypiortés. All 
three epistles agree in never using the name Incoids alone, 
Xpicros alone, or vios Oeod. These are most important 
facts in regard to the question of authorship. 

(e) There are, however, considerations arising out of 
these statistics, which require us to be cautious in using 
them as guides to authorship. Kvpvos without addition, 
which occurs so frequently in all other Pauline Epistles, is 
in Galatians only once explicitly applied to Jesus; it can 
though with uncertainty be referred to Him in only one 
other case in this epistle. ‘O xvpios is only once used, and 
6 KUpios Hav twice. This infrequency of xvpuos, taken 
together with the unparalleled frequency of yproros, may be 
explained by the peculiar conditions under which the epistle 
was written. Kvpios was the title used of Jesus by those 
within His Church; the Galatians were regarded by Paul 
as little short of apostates, or at least as persons rather 
standing outside the Church and requiring to be convinced 
before they acknowledged the xupiorys of its Head. Paul, 


in proceeding to convince them, approaches them from the 


side of Israelitish history, and seeks to show how Jesus 
is the consummation of the O.T. order. He naturally, 
therefore, uses yptoros more frequently than any other 
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name (but chiefly Xpuotos, not 6 ypeords). This is an in- 
teresting example of the way in which the apparently 
external matter of names lies closely bound up with the 
inmost spiritual substance of the Epistle. A similar instance 
appears in the use of vids Oeod, which occurs most fre- 
quently in the great theological Epistles ; in Galatians four 
times ; and in Romans seven times. 

But these variations of name-frequency in different epistles 
which are on all sides admitted to be from Paul’s hand, 
forbid us making too rigid inferences from even greater 
deviations in thé case of disputed epistles. Yet if no 
explanation can be found in the different occasions of the 
epistles in question, the difference in name-frequency is not 
to be set aside in discussing the authenticity of the several 
Pauline Scriptures. 

12, Our table suggests a kind of criterion (or help to such) 
for the date of the origin of our gospel histories. The 
Pauline literature before us shows that in the earliest period 


of it «vpsos and Incods are the most frequent titles for our 


Lord; at the end of it (excluding for the nonce the Pastoral 
Epistles) yproros is far and away the commonest ; and that 
not merely as solemn official title, but as historical proper 
name. Does this Pauline literature mirror, or did it create 
the current nomenclature of the early Church? Then in 
either case we might, broadly speaking, maintain that other 
writings may be placed early or late accordingly, as the 
current name in them for our Lord is «dpios and Incods 
(alone) or ypscros. With due caution I think this canon 
might help in discovering and distinguishing the dates when 
our evangelic narratives were written. 

Take one instance. Pfleiderer maintains that Mark— 
which he regards as the first gospel—was written by a 


Paulinist, who tinged the narrative so far as he could with 
Pauline doctrine, and sought to vindicate from the lips of 


the Master the Gentile Christianity of the Gentile apostle. 


yu 


, 


‘ 
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Now is it likely that an author, soaked ex hypothesi in 
Pauline literature, would rarely or never slip into the use of 
the most frequent Pauline name for Jesus? But in Mark 
the term ypords has its full official significance and has not 
become a proper name equal to Incovs. Only once (ix. 41) - 
is Xpiotos used by Mark in what is not necessarily an 
official sense. 

The writers of our gospels were naive and unsophisticated, 
and would drop most readily into the current nomenclature. 
To watch their use of the words ypiotés, xvpios, Incods, 
might thus lead to instructive results. 

I should be glad if these tabulated statistics, along with 
the fragmentary notes, serve as suggestion for fresh lines of 


- investigation more thorough and complete. 


IT’. HERBERT STEAD. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BIBLE. 


Iv the story of Mary’s anointing the feet of Jesus at Bethany 
(Mark xiv. 3-9; John xii. 1-8), both gospels speak of the perfume 
as pvpov vapoov miatixys. The adjective, if it is a pure Greek word, 


-must mean either “liquid” or “genuine.” But neither alter- 


native is free from objection, and many scholars have inclined to 
find in it a local designation, or possibly a commercial term of 
foreign origin. Following up this clue, the Rev. W. Houghton 
has observed that the main ingredient of spikenard, which is the 


- unguent we have to do with, is the root of an Indian plant, which 


among other names is called pisitéd in Sanskrit. He therefore 
suggests that the morixés of Scripture is the Greek form of a 
technical designation of the nard, derived from the name of this 
its principal and most costly constituent. 


* * 
* 


t Wiss 


The incident of the anointing throws a curious sidelight on 
our Lord’s conduct in respect of almsgiving. The distribution © 


aio charity, even with every care and precaution, is not an unmixed 
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benefit. At best it is but the inevitable remedy of a worse evil. 
Nevertheless, till the roots of wrong are extracted, almsgiving is 
a duty. The value of the vase of perfume amounted to a con- 
siderable sum of money. The dishonest steward of the apostolic 
company regretted that this amount did not come into the trea- 
sury, and so under his selfish manipulation. His discontent found 
expression in the suggestion that it would have been a use of the 
offering more after Christ’s heart to have sold the ointment and 
entrusted the price to His treasurer for distribution to the poor. 
Manifestly one chief destination of what went into the purse of 
Jesus was the liberal relief of distress. Christ was a munificent 
almsgiver. Indeed, here, in His very defence of the claims of 
personal affection, He by reversion establishes a perpetual bene- 
faction for the unfortunate. ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you, but Me ye have not always.” By that declaration He makes 
the needy His heirs, and. diverts to them the great stream of 
practical benevolence, that should in all ages be evoked by His 
love and directed towards His person. 


* * 
* 


It is remarkable that Jesus should have made so much of Mary’s 
tribute of almost romantic homage, and should have assigned it 
such a prominent place in the proclamation of the evangel. For 
the deed had little, if any, official significance. It was not done 
_ in public, but in the inmost circle of His closest friends and fol- 


lowers. In His external work and influence Jesus could not be~ 


helped by it. Value it had none, beyond its worth for His heart, 
as the exquisite expression of a love that words could not utter 
nor diffidence repress. Our Lord’s impassioned vindication of the 
deed, and its guerdon of immortal fame, are the Divine recognition 
of the transcendent worth to God of human love and worship. 


* * 
* 

We say that the motive of our Lord’s redeeming life and death 

was love of sinful men. If we believe what we say, we mean that 

what carried Him through His long self-sacrifice was actual love of 


heart for actual men and women. Love’s supreme craving is the 


hunger for answering affection. Responsive, sympathetic, under- 


standing love is to it the very breath of life and the material of 5 > 
new achievement. Among His disciples, in the homes of His friends, 
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on the mountain top, in Gethsemane, we recognise this instinctive 
yearning of love in Jesus. That evening in Bethany, surrounded 
by disciples full of earthly hopes excited by the great miracle 
done on Lazarus, our Lord sat with a full heart, lonely amid their 
loving but worldly spirits ; for to His presaging mind the miracle 
of wonder was the warrant of His death. That this was His mood 
is manifest from the complexion the anointing takes in His words 
of commendation, which just reveal the unstudied flow of His 
thought and emotion. “She hath anointed My body aforehand 
for the burying.” Was it a presentiment of this sad future that 
prompted Mary’s loving act? And was it this solitary fellowship 
of sympathy in love and sorrow, that gave to her deed its unique 
preciousness for the heart of Jesus in that hour of grief and 


loneliness ? 
x * 


* 

It is perhaps true that our Lord’s words (accurately rendered) 
do not alone afford an adequate basis for this reading of Mary’s 
intention. But it seems to lie in the essential structure and 
spirit of the narrative, and to form the explanation and justifica- 
tion at once of its beauty and its peculiarity. Mary’s attachment 
to our Lord was all along a uniquely sympathetic one. The 
disciples, wrapped in their secular and somewhat selfish thoughts 
of His kingdom, heard His premonitory words about His ap- 
proaching death, but could not understand or believe them. The 
love of Mary, being more purely personal, made those words about 
Himself of supreme significance, while her quick sympathy with 


her Lord made her sensitive to the reality of that shadow of death _ 


and disaster that had settled down on His spirit, and made a chill 
in the sunshine of His Divine heart. So she went, and prepared 
for that dark day a fragrant tribute of affection, that should be 
sweet about the body of her dead Lord. But, perchance, she 
thought, if His death were one of violence, might it not be 
impossible for love to minister to Him then? Moreover that 
night her heart was too full to wait. Why keep the sweetness 
of her worship for the coldness and silence of death? Censo- 
rious eyes and hard hearts may misjudge her, but He will under- 


stand all she cannot say. And He is her Lord and Master. So 


she went and anointed Jesus “aforehand for the burying.” 


* * 
* 
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An interesting contribution to the problem of the Song of 
Solomon has been made by Dr. Stickell, author of an able mono- 
graph on Job, but better known for many years as an expert in 
oriental coin-lore. He holds the book to be of early date, dramatic 
in structure, intendéd to be spoken by living actors, and the 
theme of it love. The new point in his treatment, which is 
throughout genial and instructive, is the assertion that besides 
the generally recognised characters we must admit a pair of 
lovers, a shepherd and shepherdess of Lebanon, distinct from the 
Shulamite maiden (who isa vinedresser) and her betrothed. This 
couple are introduced in three scenes, i. 7-8, i. 15-ii. 4, iv. 7—-v. 1, 
and play their part parallel with, but quite distinct from, the 
action of the other personages. 

* * 
* 

The suggestion meets some difficulties in the dramatic theory of 
the book, but of positive evidence there is of course not much to 
build upon. The objection, that two entirely unconnected move- 


ments should be presented in the same piece, is parried by the 


illustration of the separate but parallel treatment of two themes 
in a musical double fugue. And that what is done in the sister 
art may be attempted in drama is proved by Prof. Budde, who 
cites as an illustration of the precise method in question a bridal 
play of the Silesian poet Andreas Gryphius, in which: he inter- 
twines but does not intermingle two sets of actors and two 
streams of action. The possibility of Stickell’s position may 
therefore be conceded, and even its probability, provided his 
general conception of the book is well founded. But skilful as is 
his analysis, and graceful his interpretation, he can hardly hope 
to have said the last word in the discussion. The enigma of the 
Song still waits to be solved. 


* * 
* 


As the result of an elaborate analysis of the book of Jonah in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die Alt-testamentliche Wissenschaft, Prof. Boehme 
arrives at the conclusion that the book is certainly of composite 
origin, The kernel of the story.is from the pen of a Jehovistic 


_ writer, with whose work there has been incorporated an Elohistic _ A 
narrative, running parallel with the second half of it, and fre- — 


quently diverging from it. There are besides editorial adjust- 
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ments and complementary additions (e.g. the poem) from at least 


one other hand. 
* * 


* 

The theory of the union in the book of divergent versions, which 
has already been ably argued by Koehler and others, should it 
succeed in establishing itself, will have a curious bearing on 
current critical constructions of the literary origin of the piece. 

It would put out of court the notion that the composition is a pure 
theological projection or polemical allegory, in which only the 
names Jonah and Nineveh are borrowed from history, and would 
support the view, that the narrative rests on a basis of prophetic 
tradition, which has been made the vehicle or embodiment of great 
religious ideas. 

* * 
* 

The first part of Kittel’s Geschichte der Hebrier, in the series of 
handbooks of Ancient History, issued by Perthes of Gotha, has 
appeared.” It has been preceded by Tiele’s treatment of Assyrian, 
and Wiedemann’s of Egyptian history. The aim of the series 
is to give “a clear, connected, and precise narrative, coupled with 
criticism of divergent views, but free from spun-out discussions 
and researches.” This ideal, so rarely realized even when sought, 

- has hitherto been kept well in view; and promises to make the 
series one of the most useful and convenient. Dr. Kittel’s con- 
tribution is written with charming simplicity and clearness, is | 
abreast of the latest and best information, holds a middle—some ae 


; people would say an opportunist—position in disputed questions, “Ss 
4 maintains its own views with moderation, and states the opinions _ = 
of opponents with singular fulness and fairness. a 

* * 


* 


This opening pertion carries us only to the death of Joshua, but 


4 it includes the inevitable discussion of the critical construction 
of the Hexateuch. The main positions of the author were already 
- known from his essays in the Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg. 
In connexion with the recent statement in these pages of the ~ 
: opinions of Delitzsch and Dillmann, it may be of interest to give 
the dates assigned by our author to the chief elements of the 
--—- ‘Hexateuch. The work of the older Elohist (E) was written in 


the northern kingdom about 8.c, 900, while the Jehovist (J) 
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wrote in Judea later, say, between 830 and 800. The Priestly 
Code (P) contains at least three constituents of very diverse ages. 
There is first P}, consisting of ancient pieces, originating in the 
tenth and ninth centuries ; then P?, the work of the proper author 
of this document, produced in the eighth century; to which P%, 
(the holiness-laws in Leviticus, etc.), was added somewhere between 
Hezekiah and Jeremiah. Parallel with this last contribution to 
P, must be reckoned the production of Deuteronomy, probably in 
the time of Manasseh. These several elements were worked toge- 
ther during or more likely subsequent to the exile. Dr. Kittel 
is therefore, like Dillmann, at issue with the central contention of 
the Graf school of critics. 


= * 
* 


It is curious to compare the dates finally fixed by Vatke, and 
published in his posthumous Hinleitung in das alte Testament. The 
older Hlohist he makes a contemporary of Isaiah (say B.c. 722). 
The Priestly Code he places in the last years of Hezekiah 
(about 700), the Jehovist between 700 and 650; the holiness-laws 
(Lev. xvii-xx., etc.), about 650. These combined made the law 
book of Josiah, while Deuteronomy belongs to the close of the 
kingdom (say, between 599 and 588). Fifty years ago Vatke had 
anticipated and defended the late date of the Priestly legislation. 
In his new commentary on Genesis Delitzsch expresses astonish- 
ment at Vatke’s change of front. No doubt, were the latter still 
with us, the feeling would be reciprocated. Hvidently-we are 
still far from having reached a condition of stable equilibrium in 
Old Testament controversy. It is not wonderful to find Horst 
concluding a criticism of the extreme (not to say wild) theories 
of d’Hichthal and Vernes with a salutary reflection upon “ the 
exceeding uncertainty of even those results of criticism that are 
to-day reckoned most certain.” 


W. Gray Exmstiir. 


THE PRE-CHRISTIAN JEWISH INTERPRETA- 
LION” OF -TSATAB ALT Se LIE. 


THEOLOGIANS still debate the question whether the pro- 
phets of Israel recorded what they “ saw,” or “ heard,” in 
prophetic “‘ vision,”’ or committed their thoughts to writing 
under an influence felt to be an influence from above. The 
prophets ‘‘ searched what time, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did point unto, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glories that should follow them” (1 Pet.i.11). But 
the hearers and readers of the prophets were in a less 
favourable position to judge of the import of their words. 
They understood that a great Deliverer would come forth 
from David's royal line, be born in David’s city, and sit 
upon David’s throne. They believed that the second David 
would, like the first, deliver Israel from the hand of their 
enemies, subdue great nations, and reign in righteousness 
and peace. 

But there were other “voices of the prophets,’ the 
meaning of which was not so intelligible. If the reader 
of Jacob’s prophecy (Gen. xlix.) noted that to Judah was to 
belong “‘the obedience of the nations,” he could scarcely 


help observing also that the promise made to the tribe of 


Joseph appeared grander in its import and was couched in 
a higher strain of poetry. He might be staggered when he 
compared the simplicity of the blessing pronounced by the 
great lawgiver on Judah (Deut. xxxiii.) with the warmth 
and glow of that poured out in the same poem on Joseph. 


Isaiah spoke of the great light springing up in Galilee of the 
401 ‘ 
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_interesting appendix on “Messiah ben Joseph,” in The Yalkut on Zechariah, 


Lecturer at Sidney Sussex College, and Vicar of Madingley. (Cambridge: 
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nations (chap. ix. 1, 2); Ephraim was styled in Jeremiah 
‘the beloved son”’ of Jahveh (Jer. xxxi. 20). 

There was enough in such “ voices of the prophets, read 
every Sabbath ’’ (Acts xiii. 27), to suggest the notion, after- 
wards enlarged by the fancies of tradition, that deliverance 


_would arise out of Ephraim, as well as out of Judah. Hence 


the idea, afterwards more fully developed, of the two 
Messiahs, Messiah ben-Joseph who should precede, and 
Messiah ben-David who should follow after. Although that 
opinion was utilised in later days for controversial purposes 
antagonistic to Christianity, it is now acknowledged by 
many impartial expositors that the theory itself had its 
roots in traditionary expositions which go back to the times 
before Christ. 

To discuss ‘satisfactorily the subject just touched upon 
would lead us too far away from our present theme. But 
it must not be forgotten that Elijah, the greatest of the 
prophets, was a member of the kingdom of Ephraim, that 
is, of Israel in the narrower signification of the name. To 
that prophet was assigned in prophecy the full accomplish- 
ment of the task, unsuccessfully essayed by him in the days 
of Ahab, that is, of turning the heart of the fathers to the 
children and the heart of the children to their fathers (Mal. 
iv. 5). He was to unite the robe once torn into twelve 
pieces and separated into two portions (1 Kings xi. 29-32). 
The longing desire of the Hebrew prophets was that the 
great schism should be héaled, and Judah and Ephraim 
should again become one. But the breaches of the house 
of David could only be built up by national repentance. 


1 See especially Dr. G. H. Dalman’s work before alluded to, and also the . 
translated with Notes and Appendices. By Edward G. King, B.D., Hebrew 


Deighton, Bell & Co., 1882.) Two very interesting articles on ‘Die Elias _ 


Sage” by K. M.-Ittameier, appeared in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. 
Wissenschaft und k. Leben for 1883. a x 
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The day of suffering had to precede the day of blessing. 
According to a current tradition (founded on a combination 
of 1 Kings xix. 16, Dan. ix. 24, and Mal. iv. 5), Elijah the 
prophet was to anoint Messiah the Son of David. Elijah 
himself was an ‘‘anointed”’ one. He was also a Ben-Joseph. 
His earthly life had been passed in suffering and privation 
endured on behalf of Israel. Moreover he did not suffer 
alone, but at the head of a godly band of prophets like 
himself, who sought to turn back the heart of the people 
to their God. In vainly seeking to perform that work, they 
were “slain by the sword,” having often gone about “in 
sheepskins, in goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, evil en- 
treated (of whom the world was not worthy), wandering in 
deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of the 
earth” (Heb. xi. 37, 38). 

As the enigma of Isaiah lii. lili. then presented itself to 
the Jews before the Christian era, and the question was 
asked ‘‘of whom speaketh the prophet this?’’ it seems to 
us that it was quite natural for them to seek to explain the 
prophecy as a summing up in one picture of the sufferings 


of the righteous. However unsatisfactory such a solution 


must now be regarded, the recognition of the fact that it 


-was natural to seek for a solution in that direction may 


have no unimportant bearing upon the Jewish controversy 
of the present day. 

The mystery of the sufferings of the righteous has always 
perplexed pious thinkers, even those of bygone days. 
Inspired writers have “‘ by divers portions,” been instructed 


how to alleviate the difficulty. In the great Book of Job 


the writer maintains, in opposition to current prejudice, 
that trials and sufferings are not always “ signs’”’ of Divine 


wrath, or the result of Divine punishment. Sufferings are, 


indeed, often inflicted for such purposes ; but sufferings are 


also sent for the puritication of the godly; and are, occa- 
sionally at least, permitted to occur, not so much for the 
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_ not receive them [the sufferings] as [proceeding] from love.” The 
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benefit of the sufferer, as for the advantage of the world, of 
angels, and of men, unto whom he is made a spectacle 
(1 Cor. iv. 9). The sufferings of Job, although ultimately 
beneficial to himself, for “‘ to them that love God all things 
work together for good” (Rom. viii. 28), were, as the pro- 
logue of the Book of Job points out, mainly probative. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an exposition of 
Isaiah li. liii. traced on such lines found favour in both 
pre-Christian and post-Christian times. Nor need it excite 
any wonder that in our own days, in which there is such 
a disposition to look lightly upon sin, and to view it no 
longer as ‘‘ exceeding sinful”? (Rom. vii. 13), Jewish contro- 
versialists, as in days of yore—in review of the sufferings 
of their nation in past times, or in sight of their continued 
ill-treatment—should be found ready to maintain that the 
theme of the prophet was the sufferings of the righteous 
nation of Israel, and the benefit accruing therefrom to the 
haughty but ignorant nations of the world. 

One of the best specimens of this interpretation is found | 
in the Treatise of the Talmud termed Berakoth, 5 a. It 
is as follows :— > 


“ Raba said, or possibly, Rab Chisda:—If a man sees that chastise- 
ments come upon him let him, search his actions. For it is said, 

Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord’ (Lam. iii. 
40). And if he has searched and found nothing, then it (the chastise- rE: 
ment) hangs upon neglect of the Law, for it is said, ‘ Blessed is the i 
man that Thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest out of Thy Law’ 

(Ps. xciv. 12). And if he has attended (to that point) and not found % 
(anything wanting), it is evident that the chastenings are from love, for ,- 
it is said, ‘For whom the Lord loveth He reproveth’ ” (Prov. iii. 12). 
“Raba said Raba Sechorah said Rab Huna said :—Every one whom : 
the Holy One, blessed be He! delights in, He bruises him with chasten- — E 
ings, for it is said‘ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him, He hath put 
him to grief’ (Isa. liii. 10),” ; 


The objection is then suggested whether— 


“Tt is possible [in such a case] that he [the righteous sufferer] may _ ; 
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answer is that “ the teaching [or, the Scripture] says: ‘When his soul 
shall make a trespass offering’ [Tsa. liii. 11].” 

And the remark follows that in such a case there must 
be knowledge evinced on the part of the sufferer. 


“As a trespass offering is [offered] with knowledge, so the chasten- 
ings are with knowledge. [Quest.] And if he received them (thus), 
what shall be his reward? [Ans.] ‘He shall see seed, he shall prolong 
days’ (Isa. lii.10]. And not that only, but his doctrine shall be estab- 
lished ‘in his hand.’ For it is said, ‘the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand’ (Isa. lili. 10).” 7 


But can such be the real meaning of the prophecy? 
Messiah is, indeed, the representative of his people, and what 
is said in praise of the righteous in general may in most 
cases be affirmed of the Righteous One. But the question ; 
is, has the pyramid which. springs from earth no top that 
reaches towards heaven? Does the prophecy not point 
distinctly to one who in his own individual person should 
realise in the fullest sense the idea of ‘‘the servant of 
Jahveh”’ ? 

In the great section of Isaiah’s book which precedes the 
description of the great sufferer, the Servant of Jahveh is 
said to be made use of by Jahveh as a threshing instrument, 
sharp, with teeth (chap. xli. 15). One task intrusted to him 
is to raise up the tribes of Israel, and to restore them to their 
forfeited inheritance. But that task is mentioned as too 
light and easy a work for him. The servant is to do some- 
thing grander, to become salvation unto the ends of the earth 
(chap. xlix. 6). Great however as this work is, the servant 
of Jahveh is ‘‘ despised,” like many of the prophets before. : 
him. ‘‘Abhorred by a nation,’! he becomes even ‘a tig 
servant of despots’’? (chap. xlix. 7). His labour is for a 


\ 
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1 The Heb. ‘\3 is without the article. Yet itis not so indefinite in meaning 
as ‘a nation” would imply. It is probably without the article to indicate 
almost the same as mankind, i.e. neither Jews nor Gentiles considered specifically 
assuch. See the notes of Delitzsch and Cheyne. 


2 This is the sense of prin heathen tyrants being probably signified. 
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time in vain, his strength is spent for nought and vanity 
(chap. xlix. 4). He has his moments of discouragement. 
But bis mouth is like a sharp sword, and he like an arrow 
hidden in Jahveh’s quiver-(chap. xlix. 2). In due season that 
‘polished arrow” shall be shot forth as ‘‘ the arrow of 
Jahveh’s deliverance” (2 Kings xiii. 17). For, filled with 
the spirit of Jahveh, the Servant is to persevere until his 
work is accomplished. It is said of Jahveh that “‘ He 
shall feed His flock like a shepherd, He shall gather the 
lambs in His arms, and carry them in His bosom, and shall 
gently lead them that give suck” (chap. xl. 11); and it is also 
recorded of the Servant that he will similarly seek for those 
that are gone astray. ‘‘ A crushed reed shall he not break, 
and the dim-burning wick shall he not quench” (chap. xlil. 
8). Though discouraged, ‘‘ he shall not burn dimly, neither 
shall he be utterly crushed, till he have set judgment in the 
carth, for the isles are waiting for his law’’ (chap. xlii. 4).1 
In vain the enemies pursue His people, exclaiming in their 
pride: ‘I will pursue, overtake, destroy’ (Hixod. xv. 9). 
Their “ chariots and horse, army and hero”’ (Isa.xliii. 17), 4 
are brought forth, though they know it not (Ezek. xxxvill. 4), 
by Jahveh that He may get Him honour over their might 
and their pride. ‘‘ They lie down together,” overwhelmed 
by “‘the mighty waters,’ “they cannot rise, they are 4 
quenched like a wick” (Isa. xliii. 17).? “ 
But through those same “‘ mighty waters,’’ Israel is 1a . 
safely, though they be “‘a sea of trouble”’ (Zech. x. 11). A 3 
path is prepared for them in the sea. When they pass 
through the waters, Jahveh is with them; when they walk 


= 
1 It is important for the purpose of comparison with the verse following, and : 7 
of noticing the contrast set forth in chap. xiii. 17, to carefully observe here : 
the expressions P3¥9 )). and j 1392} xd nis nA. Hence our attempt to 
preserve the uniformity ‘of expression in English. 2s 

2 The reference to the overthrow of the Egyptians at the Red Seaisun- 
mistakable. A strong argument in favour of the high antiquity of the Penta- a 4 
tsuch could be constructed from a careful induction of all such incidental ms 
references to its history in the Prophets of Israel. 
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on every side, for He is their rear-guard. 
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through the fire, the flame does not kindle upon them 
(Isa. xliii. 2). The wilderness is transformed before them, 
rivers appear suddenly in the desert, shady trees spring up 
in all directions (chap. xli. 17-20) ; and Jahveh answers the 
prayer of His Servant, who has “to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel.’ ‘‘ Kings see 
and arise; princes, and they worship, because of Jahveh, 
who is faithful, the Holy One of Israel who had chosen 
Him ”’ (chap. xlix. 6-8). 

Such is a rapid glance at what may be seen represented 
in the outer courts of this wondrous temple of prophecy. 
The representation given of ‘‘ the Servant” is evidently of 
One higher and holier than the “Israel according to the 
spirit.” ‘The Servant” is in Israel, of Israel, and yet 
separated from Israel. He is sometimes hidden among his 
people, and his personality is concealed, but his own in- 
dividual importance and his special work, ever and anon, 
start forth again prominently into view. 

But we have to enter the innermost shrine of the pro- 
phecy, the holiest of all where the work of reconciliation 
is pourtrayed. On the very threshold we hear the outburst 
of praise and thanksgiving (Isa. li. 7-12). There is a cry of 
joy on the mountains around Jerusalem announcing peace 
and redemption. The kingdom has come, Jahveh has re- 
turned to His people—Jahveh is king! His holy arm is 
bared—‘‘ all the ends of the earth,’’ and not merely Israel, 
have seen the salvation of God. The shout of salvation is 
followed by a cry of warning to the unholy—“ Depart ye, 


depart’’—the priests must become clean, the peoples must —_ 


be sanctified. Jahveh Himself proceeds in front, before His 
people. They that follow after must ride “upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen pure and white” (Rev. xix. 
14). Jahveh goes also behind His people, to protect them 


The prophetic declaration, written over the portal of the 
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innermost shrine, is to the effect that the Servant ‘‘ deals 
wisely;! he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high” 
(chap. lii. 18). But the sight that meets the view on 
entering is of a very different character. The image of 
the Servant is all disfigurement. ‘‘Marred more than any 
man” is too great a softening down of the picture pre- 
sented in the original. The appearance of the Servant of 
Jahveh is so fearfully disfigured, that it is no longer that 
of aman. His form does not appear like the sons of men.’ 
Many shrink back appalled from the sight. He is despised, 
and forsaken by men—a man of sorrows (full of pain), well- 
acquainted with sickness! At his appearance his fellows 
cover their faces with disgust. They regard him as 
‘‘stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” Leprous in ap- 
pearance, he is shunned; like a leper he is avoided. The 
reference to that awful plague is unmistakeable, and when 
the question is asked in the Talmud of Babylon, ‘‘ what 
is the name of Messiah ?”’ the reply directly given is ‘‘ The 
Leprous One,” although ‘‘ those of the house of Rabbi’”’ 
[Judah the Holy] preferred to give a less terrible answer, 


1 This translation is affirmed to be ‘“‘a mistake” by Dr. S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy in his ‘ Exposition of Isaiah lii, 13, 14, 15, and liii. delivered before the 
Council of the Senate in the Law School on Friday, April 28th, 1882,” Cambridge, 
1882. The learned Rabbi asserts p. 9 that ‘ Sypiyy occurs in three places in the 
Bible besides here, and in none of those places does it mean: he shall, or he 
will, or he does, deal prudently. It means: to be successful, to prosper, and so 
also the Targum renders it ndy. ” But such criticism is quite misleading. It 
is true that the 3rd per. sing. impf. of this conj. of the verb only oceurs in four 
passages, inclusive of Isaiah lii. 13. But surely that fact is of no importance, 
seeing that other persons of the impf. and of the perfect occur frequently, 


and are used in the sense assigned to the verb in the Auth. Vers. One can - 


scarcely imagine how such a criticism can be meant seriously. The Messianic 
reference, however, does not depend upon the rendering one way or other. 

2 The original. indicates here very plainly that his countenance was dis- 
figured to such a degree as to be no longer like that of a man. The form 
nnwirp. may no doubt, regarded from a grammatical standpoint, be variously 


explained. But itis certain that the explanation of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, who — 


regards it as standing “ simply for N3W), deteriorated, corrupted, destroyed, the 
past of the Niph’al being used participially here,” will not be accepted an any 
scientific grammarians. 
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and simply quoted the text: ‘As it is said ‘Surely he 
hath borne our sicknesses.’”’ (Sanhedrin, 98 b).} 

Repentant Israel in the days in which, as described by 
another prophet, they shall mourn for “the Pierced” One 
*“as one mourneth for his only son” (Zech. xii. 10), are 
represented as bitterly sorrowing over past ignorance and 
blindness in the following terms: ‘‘ Who believed that 
which we heard? and the arm of Jahveh unto whom was 
it revealed?’ That which we saw was a “mystery” too 
deep for us to comprehend. Jahveh’s holy arm had to be 
made bare, ere we could understand Jahveh’s ‘ secret.”’ ? 
For the Servant grew up before Him, under His protection, 
“as a tender plant, as a root out of a dry ground; he had 
no (personal) beauty or (royal) majesty, and if we looked 
on him, there was no appearance that we should desire 
him ”’ (chap. Iii. 1-8). 

Those who thus speak are not the Gentiles—the nations 
of the earth. The Gentiles and their kings are ‘‘ startled ’’® 


1 See the text of this passage and the notes thereon in the valuable work 
The Fifty-third Chap'er of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters. 2 vols. 
I. Texts edited from Printed Books and MSS. by Ad. Neubauer. II. Translations 
by S. R. Driver and Ad. Neubauer, with Introd. by Rev. E. B. Pusey. Oxford 
and London, 1877. 

2 Note the connexion between Isaiah lii. 10 and Isaiah liii. 1, and both in 
relation to the doctrine of Psalm xxv. 14. : 

3 We must again set aside Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s unique rendering of Isaiah 
lii. 15 ‘‘so shall he attract great nations.’’ LEven if the rendering be retained 
‘©g0 shall he sprinkle many nations,” it would be absurd to refer it to baptism. 
But that is not the usual ‘‘ Christian” interpretation, as Dr. Schiller-Szinessy 
seems to suppose. It is more usual to explain the passage by reference to the 
sprinkling of blood on the mercy seat by the high priest on the Day of Atone- 
- ment, or of the water of purification on the leper. There is much in favour of 
the latter view, as it would coincide with the reference to the stricken leper in 
ch, liii, 4 (Y43}) and in ch. liii. 8 (¥3}). The verb is often used in that sense. 
But the difficulty is, the verb is never connected, as in this passage, with a 
simple accus. of the person sprinkled. If we could, as Cheyne observes, after 
“sprinkle” insert the words “his blood upon”’ before “many nations,” the 
passage would refer to the sacerdotal office of ‘‘ the Servant.” But as the text 
stands, we must, however, with the majority of critics, render the word as in the 
margin of the Revised Version, by “ startle,” i.e. make to leap with astonish- 
ment. See Delitzsch on the passage. 
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and confounded when the Servant takes to himself the 
kingdom and assumes the position which is rightly his. 
They shut their mouths in awe at his superior dignity, “ For 
that which had not been told them they shall see ; and that 
which they had not heard shall they understand” (ln. 15). 
For the Hebrew prophets were not sent to the Gentiles. It 
was for Israel’s enlightenment that those teachers were raised 
up and commissioned from on high. But they to whom 
the message of salvation was sent accepted not the message. 
The ears of Israel were heavy, and they understood not the 
preaching ; their eyes were closed, so that they saw not the 
visions sent to their prophets from the Most High. 

Late in time the arm of Jahveh is manifested. The 
‘“‘ mystery ’’ is unfolded to Israel, the ‘‘secret’’ is revealed. 
‘‘ The seed of Jacob” are overwhelmed with sorrow. They 
acknowledge their sin and short-sightedness, and, as they 
recall the sight once beheld by them,—the sight of ‘‘ the 
Leprous One,’’—they exclaim : 


“Surely it was our sicknesses he took up, and our pains, he bore 
them; and we regarded him one stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted! And HE, wounded on account of our transgressions! crushed! 
on account of our iniquities! the punishment of our peace (¢.e. punish- | 
ment tending to our peace) was upon him! and through his stripes we 
have been healed!! All we like a flock did go astray, we turned each 
to his own way; and Jahveh made to light down upon him the ini- 
quity of us all!” (chap. liii. 4-6). 


Such is the penitential wailing—not now that of the. 
‘“‘ daughters of Jerusalem” only, but of the whole house of 
Israel. ‘‘ They shall come with weeping, and with suppli- 
cations will Jahveh lead them” (Jer. xxxi. 9) to acknow- 
ledge their guilt and shame. 

But the sound of wailing ceases, and the Prophet Darrates 
himself the sufferings of the great Servant— 


1 31D Comp. v. 10, and also < way of contrast the use of the wordin Jer. _ : 
xliv. 10. ery 
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“Tle is oppressed (as by slave-drivers),! and he let himself be 
humbled,? and opens not his mouth; as the sheep ied tothe slaughter ; 
and as a ewe before her shearers dumb, and opens not his mouth. 
Through oppression and through a judgment (a judicial sentence) he 
was taken away—and as for his generation (i.e. those who lived in his 
day), who among them considered that he was cut-off out of the land 
of the living, for the transgression of My people a stroke was upon 
him!* And one assigned his grave with the wicked, and with a rich 
man‘ in his martyr-deaths,’ although he had done no violence neither 
was any deceit in his mouth ” (liii. 7-9). 


Lastly, the Prophet, having thus sketched vividly the 
sinless conduct and the cruel sufferings of the Servant of 
Jahveh, distinctly unfolds the Divine purpose in permit- 
ting those sufferings; and then finally declares, like the 
Psalmist of old, the Divine decree touching the ultimate 
exaltation of the Sufferer. 


1 U3) Compare the use of this verb in reference to taskmasters and slave- 
drivers, Exod. iii. 7; Job iii. 18. 

2 See Delitzsch’s note on the syntax in the 3rd edit. of his commentary. 

3 There has been much discussion on the question whether 9 can be 
regarded as singular. Cheyne and Delitzsch decide in the affirmative (see the 
critical note of the former). They are led to this decision chiefly by the context. 
If the passage were only regarded from a grammatical point of view, it would : 
be easier to regard the suffix as plural: ‘‘for the transgression of My people ta 
they were stricken.” But the general Messianic interpretation would be in aS 
nowise imperilled by the acceptance even of this alternative rendering. oY J 

4 Many critics regard the YYP-NS) as a collective corresponding to the et 
oy wrens of the previous sentence. But there is a decided difficulty in this 
“ view. If the two words were intended to have been exactly parallel the 
. ia plural might have been easily employed. The expression ‘‘ the poor” is un- 
questionably often used in the Psalms as synonymous with “the righteous,” 

but there is no clear case on the other side, that is, of ‘‘ the rich”’ being used ~ 
$ distinctly for ‘‘ the wicked.” On the other hand, the difficulty of regarding the 
Z second clause, to be contrasted with the former lies in the facts, (1) that in such 
-a case we should have expected 8177}, and (2) that it is most natural to regard 


z the second clause as closely connected withthe former, thus: ‘‘ and one assigned 
$ his grave with the rich in hisdeath.” Some critics with Ewald would, therefore, 

_-__ gorrect the text. The text-as it stands agrees strikingly with the facts recorded fs 

“- in the Gospels, although there is not a word there said “that the Scripture — “i 


might be fulfilled.” See our remarks on the passage on p. 418. 

; 5 ynioa, The plural is perhaps best regarded with Briggs (Messianic Pro- 
 phecy, p- 353) as emphatic, denoting violent death, or martyr-death. Cheyne 
would pre’er simply to read ina, in his death (sing.). Iagree with Cheyne that 
the reading nia “in his tomb” is very doubtful, for it is very questionable 
whether 23 can mean a tomb. And the difficulty of the plural still remains. 
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“And Jahveh was pleased to crush him! He afflicted him with 
sickness!! If a guilt-offering his soul should make,’ he would see a 
seed, he would prolong days, and the pleasure of Jahveh would prosper 
in his hand. After the travail of his soul 4 he would see, be satisfied. 

“ By his knowledge shall My Righteous Servant make the many 
righteous, and their iniquities shall Hx bear. Therefore I assign him 
a portion among the many,’ and with the strong shall he assign the 


1The form of the verb is somewhat irregular, but it has been satisfactorily 
explained in Kautzsch’s Gesenius Gr., § 75, rem. 17. It is unnecessary to 
change the pointing, as recommended by several critics. The expression, of 
course, must be understood figuratively, whether the prophecy be explained 
of Israel, the prophets, or the Messiah. The superficial objection of the Jews 
that such statements cannot refer to Christ, because it is nowhere said in the 
Gospels that He endured sickness, is undeserving of serious reply. Note, how- 
ever, our remarks on p. 416. 

2? Compare, with Cheyne, ridévac rhyy yuxynv, John x. 11. The difference 
between the ‘‘sin-offering” (NNN) and the “ trespass-offering” or “ guilt- 
offering ” (DWN) must be duly noted. As Delitzsch observes, the idea at the 
root of the Ni? \v, or the whole burnt offering, is (oblatio) the presentation of 
adoration ; of the prnbey, that of (conciliatio) peace or friendship; of the 
MM}2, that of a gift presented to God (donatio); of the NN®N, sin-offering- 
expiation (expiatio), such as it is for instance presented in v. 5 ; “and of the DWN, 
satisfaction, restitution (mulcta, satisfactio). The work of the Servant of Jahveh 
comprehends all these several ideas. See Delitzsch’s note. It is unwise to im 
port into the discussion of the prophecy any considerations drawn from theories 
adopted concerning the age of the Pentateuch, such as that ‘the distinction 
between a sin-offering and guilt-offering was not very clearly drawn.when the 
prophet wrote.”’ 

3 It is important to observe that the original is not ‘his seed.’? The 
common objection of the Jewish controversialists to the application to Christ 
is thus most easily met. See the Chizzuk Emunah of R. Yizchak, edited by 
Rabbi D. Deutsch (Sohrau i O.-Schl. 1865), in which it is contended against 
Dr. A. McCaul that disciples might be styled sons (0°33), but never (U1t) a 
seed. But Cheyne’s reference to Psalm xxii. 30—‘“a seed shall serve him’’— 
is conclusive. Dr. Pusey refers, in proof of the figurative use of ‘seed,’ to 
Isaiah i. 4; lvii. 4, But this can be retorted, see Deutsch, p. 380. Mal. ii. 15 
is almost a better reference. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (p. 25), while maintaining 
tuat ‘seed can only mean actual and material progeny,” considers the absence 
of the personal suffix fatal to the Jewish objection. We cannot coincide, how- 
ever, with the latter scholar in introducing an understood relative into the next 
clause, making it mean ‘a generation ‘which shall prolong days.’” The 
introduction of the relative is quite out of place, although countenanced by the 
transl. of the LXX., Vulg., and Targ. 

4 Briggs (Messianic Prophecy, p. 359) regards the 12’), here and in the pre- 


ceding verse as reflexive, ‘‘ himself.” But the rendering i is very doubtful, We 


see a deeper significance in the expression. 


> We must insist on the uniform translation of DB’) throughout the ‘pro: 
phecy. It is used without the article in chap. lii. 14, chap. liii. 12, at end; 
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portion of the spoil, because he poured out his soul unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors, and he took up the sin of many, 
and for the transgressors makes intercession ”! (chap. liii. 10-12). 


Such a prophecy, regarded as a whole, whatever may be 
affirmed of a few of its clauses, cannot-be interpreted of 
Israel—whether the Israel after the flesh, or the Israel after 
the spirit. Few interpreters are now hardy enough to 
maintain the former exposition. Many have essayed to up- 
hold the latter. But in order to give a show of plausibility 
to such an exposition, the most important statements must 
be glossed over. The doctrine of vicarious suffering is too 
strongly imprinted on the passage to permit of its being 
eradicated without an utter destruction of the prophecy 
itself. The sufferings of the Jewish race were not vicarious, 


though “the fall of the Jew has been the riches of the - 


world and their loss the richness of the Gentiles’? (Rom. 
xi. 12). The voice of the Hebrew lawgiver, the voices of 
the Hebrew prophets, all with one accord proclaim the 
solemn fact that the sufferings endured by that unhappy 
nation have been the consequence of their sins. We rejoice 
not in those sufferings. Nay we look forward with longing 
to the day when the reception back of the Jewish or 
Israelitish race into Divine favour shall be “life from the 
dead ’’ to the world at large (Rom. xii. 15). 

But the bold assertion that the great prophecy, of which 


with the article in chap. liii. 11, and in the early portion of v.12. Also as 
qualifying ‘‘ nations ” in chap. lii. 14. St. Paul’s use of oi wodXol, the many, in 
Rom. vi. 15-19, gives the true key to the meaning of the prophecy. 

1 Briggs renders ‘‘and for transgressors interposes,” which he explains 
by ‘‘acts as substitute.” He does not approve of the idea that the passage 
~*~ speaks of the “‘ priestly intercession of Christ, which is contrary to the theme 

of the entire piece, which sets forth the victim and not the priest.” We 

cannot coincide with this view. Y'J57 cannot be used here in the same sense 
‘ as in verse 6. It has the sense of ‘‘interceding” in Jeremiah xv. 11. We 
=" have not to make the statements of the prophecy, but simply to interpret them. 
It appears to us most suitable and most beautiful that the last mention made 
of the Sufferer in the passage should be that he intercedes for the transgres- 
sors. We decline even to change the tense as is done in the Revised Version. 
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we have given a sketch, ‘‘ may be consistently applied to 
Israel as represented by the pious in his midst, culminat- 
ing in the Messiah”! depends entirely upon the assump- 
tion that the five opening verses of chap. liii. describe “‘ the 
speech of the nations and kings of heathendom.” That 
interpretation is, however, almost impossible. The Jewish 
race can in no proper sense be regarded as the most 
despicable and oppressed of all nations. Nor could an 
inspired writer in the days of our prophet (whether the 
author was Isaiah of Jerusalem who lived prior to the exile, 
or some’ “‘ Great Unknown” who lived posterior to that 
era) have thus painted his nation. It is incorrect to 
assert that ‘‘it is the righteous Israelite only, culminat- 


ing in the Messiah, that has suffered both outwardly and ~ 


inwardly: outwardly because he conformed not to the 
heathen majority, and inwardly because he, the firstborn 
of God, the ever and deeply feeling heart of the human 
race, deplored the erring of the world which went after idols 
various.” * The Jewish people have, indeed, endured fear- 
ful and unjust oppression. That oppression has, however, 
not been occasioned in general by any bold protest made 
by Jews against idolatry. The Jews scattered among the 
nations have not sought to turn the nations from idolatry. 
Too often the real explanation of the cruel wrongs of the 
Jew has been the greed for gold on the part of their Gentile | 
oppressors. Oppressed by the Gentiles, the Jews have too 
often learned to oppress the Gentiles in turn. The wish 


_ to be free from the payment of extravagant usury, the 


desire to wipe off at the expense of a traditional foe 
debts recklessly incurred, as well as “‘ the love of money” 


which ‘‘is a root of all kinds of evils’? (1 Tim. vi. 10), have 
been the real motives which have prompted designing men ~ 
to excite Christian fanaticism against the Jewish people. Bia: 


1 Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, Exposition, p. 29. 
2 Idid., p. 19. 
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Religion has been but the stalking horse on which covetous- 
ness has ridden forth to massacre. 

In no case, however, could the nations be represented as 
affirming even of the pious in Israel under such sorrows 
(often inflicted upon the innocent and noble): “the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and by his being 
wounded healing was given to us.” The cruel Gentiles 
have had themselves to suffer for the injuries inflicted on 


- the Jew. No wholesale injustice (so often perpetrated in 


such persecutions) has been permitted to pass unavenged 
by the God who rules over human history. There is a day 
of judgment coming for the wrongs committed by individual 
transgressors; but peoples suffer for their crimes in this 
world. ‘There is no day of judgment for nations.” 

The picture presented in the holy of holies of this 
prophecy is, however, a sadder one than even that of the 
sufferings of the Jew. The picture is symbolical, but oh! 
how real. It is easy to trace there the lineaments of Jesus 
of Nazareth. His humble origin from a fallen house, from 
a lowly family. From the old felled tree of Jesse, “ the 
shoot’ springs up out of the long-neglected stump. He 
deals wisely. What wisdom the very concealment of His 
Divinity from the eyes of the sons of men? He was not 
the God merely “ veiled in flesh.” The incarnation was 
real, not merely external. The Divinity communicated itself 
to the humanity, as the latter was able to bear it. There 
was a veritable emptying of Himself (Phil. ii. 7), a true 
“ exinanition,” as theologians have termed it. The equality 
with the Divine was not ‘a thing to be grasped at”’ 
OSA On Mle cok 5) eee a Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man” (Luke ii. 52). He was little, 
and he grew in size—He was ignorant, and He advanced in 
knowledge. He grew in favour with God; for every step - 
was sinless and perfect,—the shoot, the bud, the flower. 


“Perfect man,” He ‘learned obedience by the things 
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which He suffered’? (Heb. v. 8). Made capable of intel- 
lectual and spiritual, as well as of bodily growth, He was 
at last ‘‘made perfect,’ and became unto all them that 
obey Him the author of everlasting salvation ”’ (Heb. v. 9). 
But though He grew in favour in some respects with man, 
how was He the Sinless One treated? The existence of a 
Sinless One excited hatred and not love in the breasts of 
those to whom His very existence was a standing reproof. 
His best security lay in retirement. So unknown, save to 
a small circle, some of whom loved Him, most of whom 
disliked Him, none of whom understood Him, ‘‘ the Chosen 
One”’ of Jahveh passed the mysterious time of infancy, 
childhood, boyhood, and early manhood. He came forth 
from His obscurity to walk up and down in the land that 
was His own (John i. 11)—belonging to Him by a more 
solemn covenant than ever made with Abraham. ‘ His 
own people received Him not” (John i. 11). He taught 
them, and He healed their sick; not, too, without suffer- 
ing, if we can venture to touch on so solemn a theme. 
“Virtue went out of Him” (Luke viii. 46). Was He none 
the weaker? Did Jehovah not literally make Him sick? 
Note the wondrous reference in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(the passage is not quoted from the LXX.), where, after re- 
cording Christ’s healing influence, it is said, “‘ that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, ‘ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our diseases’” (Matt. viii. 
17). He was at least once defiled with ceremonial impurity 
when He put forth His hand and touched the unclean leper. 
But pass over such scenes as these, and fix your attention 
on the close. There He stands! Ecce homo! Condemned 


by the highest ecclesiastical council, at an extraordinary — 


midnight session, and—of the crime of blasphemy. The 


Holy One is accused and sentenced for impiety. He who © 


claimed to be the Son of God was condemned by those who 
were the Divine representatives on earth, as guilty of the 
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most terrible sin. ‘‘ He was made sin for us”’ (2 Cor. v. 21). 

Beaten, buffeted, reviled, and spat upon. Dragged before 

the civil tribunal He was there acknowledged innocent, but 

not set free. Placed at the bar of a second judge, a king, 

He was, on account of His silence, “led as a lamb to the 

slaughter, like a ewe dumb before her shearers.’’ He was 

mocked, set at nought. Placed once more at the tribunal 

of His former judge, He was scourged (no doubt in the 

_ hope of exciting the sympathy of the mob), dressed in 

mockery in a cast-off soldier’s garment, crowned with 

thorns. The cries of the multitude demand His execution ; 

and the unjust judge, after vainly trying to divest himself 

of the responsibility of the crime, gave sentence against 

Him on the charge of rebellion and of usurpation of the 

rights and title which belonged to Cesar. = 

From the standpoint of the Biblical student, we cannot : 
affect admiration for any one of the many pictures of the 
Christ on His way to the cross. Art has felt herself com- 
pelled to throw a veil over the grosser indignities of the 
scene. The Redeemer’s: face itself must have been sadly 
disfigured. The strokes which had fallen on the Sacred Head 
caused it to present externally rather the appearance of the 
stricken Leper of Isaiah, than the majestic countenance art 
delights to paint. If the awful reality could be delineated 
é on canvas, men would even now turn their faces away, 
appalled at such a sight. The picture is too revolting to 
be set forth in its dread reality. But in softening down 
the horrors of the scene, art has unwittingly done much to 
keep alive the Apollinarian heresy, which—though nominally 
relegated to the lumber-room of forgotten heresies—is in 
reality one of the most widely-spread delusions of modern 

times. The true doctrine of the incarnation, set forth in — 
the much-abused “Athanasian creed,” is too little com- 
prehended by Christians in general. But if formulated 
bravely and boldly, and “in language understood of the 
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people,” it would do much to lessen some of the difficulties 
of modern belief, and to roll away stones of stumbling from 
the feet of the Jewish people. 

We pass over in silence the deep sorrows of Gethsemane, 
and do not venture to watch that awful hour with the 
Redeemer. How ‘crushed’? He was in that sad vigil no 
mortal can conceive. The solemn words of the prophet: 
“It pleased Jahveh to crush him,” may be regarded 
almost as an answer.to the “strong crying and tears,” 
which found utterance in the prayer: ‘‘ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me; nevertheless, not My 
will, but Thine be done.” 

The scene on Golgotha, too, we do not venture to depict, 
or to point out how it coincides with the prophecy. The 
prophetic cry of “‘the Elijah that was to come,” long ago 
expounded all in one verse: “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world!’ (John i. 29.) 
‘Lightly the Roman judge assigned Him in his original 
decree, ‘‘a grave with the wicked,’ for, condemned as a 
malefactor, His body would naturally have been cast into 
the grave with the malefactors who were crucified with 
him. The parallelism of the Hebrew verse would lead 


easily to the conclusion, that “the rich man” in the | 


following sentence ought to be explained as corresponding 
to ‘‘the wicked men” of the first member of the verse. 
But no satisfactory proofs have been assigned to show that 


the expression ‘‘ the rich’’ is really synonymous with ‘ the 
wicked.’’1 The verse is unique. We do not venture to 


condemn those critics who take the view alluded to as 
unorthodox, and we distinctly maintain that. the prophecy 


would have been sufficiently fulfilled, if not one word had 
been said about Christ’s burial in the Gospels. But with | 


1 See note 4, p. 411. We would, however, direct wttenuida to a remarkable 


article taking this view in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift for 1887, written by an R: 


orthodox scholar, Pastor J. H. Findeisen. 
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the incidents which accompanied our Lord’s burial full in 
view, and the significant fact of the con signment of the 
Redeemer’s body to the rich man’s grave, we see distinct 
indications of Providence, which, although not recorded as 
fulfilments of prophecy, seem to us to point back to ‘“ the 
glorious passional”’ of Isaiah liii. For it ought not to be 
forgotten that our Lord was committed to the grave of 
Joseph by Pilate’s special permission and decree. Without 
such a decree the bodies even of the malefactors could not 
have been removed from the cross on which they hung. 
Although, therefore, prior to the fulfilment of the prophecy 
it would have been better to have regarded the “‘rich”’ as 
a synonym for the “ wicked,” with “ the light of the cross ”’ 
shed back upon the prophecy, it is more natural to explain 
it as we have done. 

But ‘it is finished.”’ The cross has been endured. The 
reward has been gained. The Redeemer, who before Geth- 
semane pleaded for His people, who on the cross prayed 
for His murderers, when raised from the dead sent back 
a message of salvation. The Prophet has gone up on high. 
The atonement has been made. ‘The blood has been 
sprinkled on the mercy-seat. The Priest is now on His 
throne. He to whom ‘‘all power is given in heaven and 
earth,”’ who has all ‘‘ knowledge,” and can ‘‘ justify ’’ those 
that believe in Him, still carries on His work as “‘the Priest 
behind the veil.” ‘‘No man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him” (Matt. 
xi. 27). But the golden bells are ringing, fastened to His 
High-priestly robe (Exod. xxxix. 25, 26), and soon the 
once Suffering Servant, the now exalted King, will draw 
aside the curtain, and, victorious Himself, will summon His 
people, made victorious by His grace, to receive the High- 


priestly blessing :— 
“ Jahveh bless thee, and keep thee: Jahveh make His - 


face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: Jahveh 
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lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” — 
Num. vi. 24-26. 

‘‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.”’— 
Matt. xxv. 34. 

CHartes H. WH. Wricut. 


THE LANGUAGE USED BY THE APOSTLES. 


Dr. ALEXANDER ROBERTS’S recent volume, Greek the Lan- 
guage of Christ and His Apostles, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the service that may be done to New Testament 
criticism by continuous, we may almost say, life-long 
‘devotion to a single problem. He has collected with 
remarkable diligence every scrap of evidence bearing on the 
question. He has put forward his arguments with great — 
-candour and fairness; and maintains a tone of unvarying = 
courtesy towards opponents, even where he is compelled 
to regard their views as inconsistent or extravagant. But 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he has at times 
encumbered his main contention by elaborate demonstra- 
.tions of facts, which few would be found to dispute; ~ 
and that, on the other hand, he has strained the faith of ~ 
his readers by pushing inferences beyond the warrant of 
facts in the interests of the extreme form of his theory. 
It is manifestly unfair to pick holes here and there in a 
series of arguments which derive much of their force from 
their cumulative character. But at the same time it is 5a 
impossible to deal adequately within narrow limits with 
those parts of his work which derive such cogency as they _ 
may possess from theories still strongly contested. For 
this reason a general estimate of his volume may be left - 
for other critics or for some other occasion. The purpose 
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of the present paper is simply to examine the force of the 
arguments drawn from the Acts of the Apostles. We are 
here free from all the difficulties raised by such questions 
as the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, or the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the persons 
to whom it was addressed. We are dealing with a work 
to which sober criticism assigns an early date, and which, 
by universal admission, at least contains a large amount 
of contemporary record inextricably embedded in the text. 
We can hardly find surer ground on which to stand in our 
examination of a question which is at least primarily of 
historical and not of controversial interest. 

Let us define precisely the point at which Dr. Roberts 


parts company with the great majority of contemporary 2 
scholars. The evidence of a widespread and almost 
universal familiarity with the Greek language in Palestine oe 


is overwhelming, and has rarely been seriously challenged. 
The existence of a popular Aramaic dialect is not less 
positively demonstrated. Dr. Roberts admits that this was 
the. language of domestic life and of familiar intercourse. 
The more cautious of his opponents readily allow that 
«Greek was so far intelligible to the bulk of the Palestinian 
‘Jews that they could use ‘it for business purposes and 
understand it when employed in legal proceedings. The ~ 
question at issue is solely whether it would be naturally 
used among the Jews themselves for religious purposes. 
Any evidence bearing on the language used by Jews in 
_ their intercourse with Greeks, Romans, or other foreigners 
must be at once ruled out of court. It tends to prove only 
what has been already conceded. ; 
The first discourse to be considered is that of St. Peter, © 
recorded in Acts i. 16-22. It was addressed to ‘the 
brethren,” about 120 in number. There is no reason 
whatever to believe that any ‘“‘ Hellenists”’ were included — 
in this number. They were undoubtedly mainly Galilxans, - 
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but it is by no means improbable that disciples from Jeru- 
salem were among them. Is it then conceivable that Peter 
would himself have used the phrase, ‘that field is called in 
their tongue Aceldama’”’?! It is not necessary to decide 
whether vv. 18, 19 are to be regarded as a parenthesis 
inserted by St. Luke. Readers of THz Expositor will not 
have forgotten Mr. Page’s forcible arguments against this 
view. Whether we accept his contention or not, it is 
equally possible to take the words, which Peter cannot 
have used, inasmuch as the Aramaic was quite as much 
his language as theirs, as an explanatory addition incor- 
porated by Luke. They are natural and almost necessary 
in the case of a Hellenist writing to a Greek like Theo- 4 
philus. In denying that ‘‘ Hebrew was in any form the 
language of Galilee,’ Dr. Roberts forgets that he had 
already described it as ‘“‘ the mother-tongue of the native 
land” of the deaf and dumb man of Decapolis, the ver- 
nacular language of his country. Unless therefore it is 
assumed to start with, that the language of St. Peter was 
Greek, there is nothing in this passage to indicate it. But 
what is the evidence given by the quotations? Had-they 


been literally taken from the Septuagint, no conclusion 
could have been legitimately drawn as to the use of this “4 
version by Peter, unless this differed from the Hebrew on a 


some point used in the argument. But they do not agree 
with the LXX. more closely than might have been expected 
in the case of an independent translation from the Hebrew. 
We have no means of knowing whether the report of this 
speech, be it written or, as was perhaps more probably the a 


‘ case, oral, used by Luke was in Aramaic or in Greek. In coe 
either case, is anything more natural to suppose than that, =) 
ar if there was any occasion for translation, the rendering of 3 


ee. Dye Roberts should not have ignored the fact that the evidence against the i 
insertion of (d(q is, in the judgment of the best critics, decisive. In spite of 
. this, he repeatedly lays much stress upon the word. 
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the quotation would be given in the words of the version 
most familiar to the translator? In the newspaper 
accounts of the death of the late German Emperor the 
texts quoted. by his chaplain were, as a matter of course, 
given in English in: the words of the Authorized Version, 
unless there was some material difference in the sense. So 
far then the current view may be regarded as unshaken. 
If we do not say with Meyer, ‘It is self-evident that Peter 
spoke in Aramaic,” we may at least say that there is no 
evidence that he did not, and that without such evidence, 
the great probability is that he did. 

Next comes the difficult incident of the ‘speaking with 
tongues.” It has no direct bearing on the question before 
us, for whatever its nature it was clearly temporary, and 
in the view of the narrator, miraculous. Whether it is not 
possible to bring it into connexion with the unquestionably 
historical glossolalia of the Corinthian Church, by assuming 
that it consisted in an ecstatic utterance of religious emo- 
tion in the native dialect of the speaker, and that various 
nations were represented among the early believers, so that 
many of the strangers visiting Jerusalem were surprised to 
hear the tones familiar to them in their own countries, we 
are not then called upon to decide. Dr. Roberts finds an s 
incidental confirmation of his theory in the fact that the = = ~~ 
devout Jews dwelling at («ato:xodvres) Jerusalem were able a 
; to express to each other what he oddly calls ‘‘their mutual — 
‘ wonder,” and that therefore they must have had some ma 
: common language in which to communicate with onean- _ 
other, which must have been Greek. That they were 
3 mutually intelligible is of course evident. What the lan- 

f guage was in which they addressed each other must be 
decided by other considerations. But granting that it was 
_ probably Greek, this does not carry us one step beyond 
what is generally conceded, nor help Dr. Roberts to estab- 

lish his own special thesis. . 
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We come then to the speech of Peter. Dr. Roberts starts 
with assuming that ‘‘the conversion of no less than three 
thousand” was the result of this speech alone. But it is 
physically impossible that so large a number as this could 
have heard the words of Peter, even if we are rash enough 
to suppose that every one who came within the sound of 
his voice was at once converted by it. Besides, the text 
distinctly says that the converts came to ‘“‘ Peter and the 
rest of the apostles.’””’ The number of the baptized was 
the result of the teaching of the whole body of the Apostles 
—if we ought not rather to say, of the 120 disciples. If, 
therefore, there is any evidence that Peter spoke in Aramaic, 


addressing himself to the bulk of those present, to whom 


this would be a familiar language, there is nothing in the 
narrative to preclude us from supposing that other addresses 
were delivered in Greek to those to whom this might be un- 
intelligible. Thus the only positive evidence is to be derived 
from a consideration of the quotations. These generally 
follow the LXX.; but for the reason already adduced, this 


fact is by no means decisive in favour of Dr. Roberts. He 


says, indeed, ‘‘ there is no reason to doubt that the citations 
from the Old Testament were actually made as still set 


before us by his inspired reporter”; but this is to take . 
-a merely mechanical view of inspiration, which Dr. Roberts 


himself is elsewhere by no means willing to defend. St. 
Luke himself was certainly not present at the discourse ; 
he must have used some one else’s report, and whether 


the original report used by him directly or indirectly was in. 


Greek or in Aramaic is Just the question at issue. Now 


there is one piece of evidence, overlooked by Dr. Roberts, 
_which points somewhat strongly. in the direction of the 
latter language. Peter says, “God raised Him, having 
loosed the throes of death” (ver. 24). Many attempts have 
been made to show that @divas may here have the meaning = 
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far more probable that this strange expression is not due 
to Peter himself, who in all likelihood spoke of loosening 
the “snares” of death (V2 22M), and that his Greek re- 
porter has substituted for this the erroneous version of the 
LXX., with which he would be more familiar? If so, we 
may agree with Meyer that this betrays the. use of a Hebrew 
source. But if with Dr. Salmon we go so far as to say that 
Peter’s discourse ‘‘ must, from the nature of the case, have 
been delivered in Greek,” what are we to say of the logic 
of Dr. Roberts’s deduction from this assertion? The 


_ “nature of the case,’ 7¢.e. the mixed character of the 


audience, made it necessary that Peter should use Greek. 
Therefore, says Dr. Roberts, this concession is of itself 
conclusive as to the point in question, “that Greek was 
the ordinary language of public address in Palestine,’’ even 
where the audience was not mixed! That is to say, if Lord 
Salisbury, addressing a meeting at Carnarvon, where there 
may be a large number present from various parts of the 
United Kingdom, uses the English language, this is con- 
elusive proof that Welsh is not used as the ordinary language 
for religious and political addresses to an audience of Welsh- 
men. It does not even prove that there are not hundreds 
of thousands of Welshmen who follow spoken English with 
difficulty, and for whom their native language is a far more 
usual and effective medium of address. . 

The discourse in iii. 12-26 bears no clear traces of the 
language in which it was spoken. The quotations are 


loosely from the LXX., and where they depart from that, 
they depart equally from the Hebrew. To say that “it 


would be mere perversity to suppose that they were uttered 
in any other than the Greek language,’ is to regard as 


proved what we have seen to be by no means proved. Dr 


Roberts assumes that was 6 dads here addressed was the 


% same audience as that addressed at Pentecost. He ignores ; 
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ter of the former audience, nothing of the kind is indicated 
here. 

In iv. 8-12 we have the report of a speech delivered by 
Peter before the ecclesiastical rulers at Jerusalem. This 


‘would be a crucial instance in favour of Dr. Roberts, if he 


could prove that it was delivered in Greek, for here we have 
a Jew addressing Jews. But he contents himself with 
asserting, instead of proving. ‘It bears every mark of hay- 
ing been delivered in the Greek language.’’ But if we ask, 
“‘ what single mark does it bear ?’’ we are left unanswered. 
évoriov vuuav does not come into evidence on either side ; 
for although it is not classical Greek, it is common enough 
in the LXX. as a rendering of a Hebrew idiom; and the 
same may be said of éfouv@evnOeis, which is not found in 
this passage in the LXX., but occurs often enough else- 
where. The ‘‘ unmistakeable reference to the language of 
the LXX.” which Dr. Roberts discovers, is found only in 
the words xefad2 yovias, and it is hard to see what other 
rendering of the Hebrew would have been more natural. 

In the same chapter the prayer of the disciples.contains 
a literal quotation from the LXX., but the interpretation 
of this fact depends entirely upon the view which we take 
of the relation of Luke to his sources. If we assume that 


the “inspired reporter’? was incapable of reproducing a — 
passage from a Hebrew psalm in the form most familiar — 


to himself, this is strong evidence that Greek was used in 
devotional gatherings. But the assumption-is one which 
seems fatal to all sober criticism. 

We now come to an important term, the current inter- 
pretation of which strikes at the very basis of Dr. Roberts’s 


contention. It is therefore essential for his purpose that — 
he should succeed in disproving it. The Christian Church _ 
at Jerusalem appears in vi. 1 as divided into two classes, 
the ‘EN\nvora’ and the ‘E8pato.. To what distinction — 
does this division point? Tradition and critical authority 
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are clear enough in their verdict. The ‘EAAnuotai are 
the Jews who spoke Greek as their native language ; 
the ‘ES8paio. are those who, as natives of Palestine, spoke 
Aramaic as their native tongue. This definition is implied 
in the Peschito version of ix. 29, and it is supported by a 
catena of authorities, from Chrysostom downwards, of over- 
whelming weight. It must be carefully noticed, however, 
that it does not imply that the ‘E8pator had no knowledge 
of Greek; this assumption would involve us in very serious 
difficulties: but it does assert that there was a broad 


~ distinction in language (as, doubtless, in other respects also) 


between the two classes. Now this is an assertion which 
Dr. Roberts is imperatively required by his theory to refute. 
His contention is that the “EAAnmorai were marked by 
their acceptance of Greek culture and usages, the “E@patou 
by their adherence to the strictest Judaism; that this dis- 
tinction existed before and outside of the Christian Church, 
and continued to remain within it; and that the Hellenists 
were a small minority in the Church at Jerusalem. He 
would further identify the E@paio. with ‘‘them of the 
circumcision who believed’’ of x. 45 and xi. 2; and 
similarly with the Judaising party in the Churches of 
Corinth, Philippi, ete. He has no difficulty in showing 
that “EAAnvife might, on the analogy of similar formations, 
mean ‘to favour Greek usages’’; but there is no attempt 
to show that the word has this force, as against the weighty 
authority of Lobeck, who limits it to language. But let us 
observe what follows from Dr. Roberts’s identification of 
“those of the circumcision”’ with the ‘‘ Hebrews.” We 
are compelled to suppose that even before the foundation 
of the Christian Church there was a body among the Jews, 
so considerable as to constitute one of two parties into. 


which the nation might be—unequally, it is true, but 


without evident absurdity—divided, who made light of the 


distinctive rite of their religion; and that this division was 
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prominent in the earliest days of the Church. But where 
is there evidence of any such party before the conversion of 
St. Paul, and the interview of Peter with Cornelius? Dr. 
Roberts’s assertion, ‘it is certain that almost from the 
beginning there was a liberal party in the Church, who did 
not imagine that the peculiar forms of Judaism were to be 
preserved under the gospel,’ needs much more support 
than he finds for it in the accusation brought by the false 
witnesses against Stephen, even though Baur and Zeller 
here take much the same view. Dr. Roberts is further 
compelled by his theory to assume that the Hellenists were 
a very small section of the Church, that the seven deacons, 
whom he takes to have been all Hellenists (a view very 
doubtful in itself), attended only to the wants of the poor 
“in that party with which they were themselves con- “§ 
nected,” and that the needs of the great majority of the — 
poor Christians were ‘‘ doubtless” seen to by ‘‘ the officials 

of the Hebrew party,” who still continued to exercise their — 
o> functions. On this it is enough to remark that there is not — 
a hint in the text of any pre-existing system of relief for the | 
se poor, other than that directed by the Apostles, nor of the — 
limitation of the functions of the deacons now appointed 
5 to the Hellenists; and further that it would have been a- 
“4 very strange way of maintaining the unity of the Church — 
7 to establish a distinct set of officials to give charitable relief 
e to one small section of the believers, differing from the rest, 
% according to Dr. Roberts’s contention, not in language or 
in origin, but in the breadth of their religious views. We 
pay el too that Hy seven were elected by the ee 


a], 


_ were in any sense Hellentats 

But again with Dr. Roberts’s interpretation, what are 1 
to make of the ‘EAdquorad of ix. 29? It is not explici 
asserted, but it is most natural to suppose that St. P 
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discussions were carried on, like those of Stephen, in the 
‘Synagogues of the Hellenists. We can understand why 
St. Paul, trained in all Greek learning, should have preferred 
to discuss with those whom he was specially fitted to meet; 
but why there should be synagogues of the “liberal party 
among the Jews,” or why Paul should have addressed 
himself solely to these, we are unable to imagine.1 The 
distinction then between Hebrews and Hellenists remains 
a formidable difficulty in the way of Dr. Roberts’s theory, 
and one which he has by no means removed. : 
- With regard to the speech of Stephen, we need find no 
difficulty in admitting that it was almost certainly delivered 2 
in Greek. It would be by no means inconsistent with the =. 
mediating theory which this paper is defending, that Stephen a 
should have been unable to use any other language with ae 
facility, and that the Sanhedrin should have readily followed 
it. But the former supposition at once does away with 
what Dr. Roberts calls the decisive nature of the case. If 3 
Stephen, a Greek by name, and very probably brought up Be 
in a Greek city, could use no language but Greek, this 
__ surely does not prove that Greek was the regular language 
of public intercourse in Palestine. ; 
A similar remark applies to the two speeches of St. Peter 
: (chap. xi.) and St. James (chap. xv.) before the Church at 
_ Jerusalem. In both cases there were special reasons why 
= Greek was the more appropriate language. On the other 
hand it is hard to see why any one ei i) Oéow hudraTTOpevos 
should contend that a letter from a Roman soldier to his 
; official superior was written in Greek rather than in Latin. _ 
: In the case of the Jerusalem Council, Dr. Roberts has himself ~ 
given the reason why Greek must have been used. ‘‘It would 


Paul, i. 126 note), that these Hellenists were Judaic Greek speaking Christians 
 (Halachists). St. Paul would surely be more likely to “dispute” with Jews 
than with Christians. 


5. 1 There seems to be very little in favour of Archdeacon Farrar's view (St. 
4 
: 


e 
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have been truly strange if the deputies [from Antioch] on 
coming up to Jerusalem . . . had found themselves precluded, 
by the use of Hebrew in the assembly, from understanding 
one word of what was said.’’ But the greater the stress 
which we lay upon the special cause for the use of Greek on 
this occasion, the less weight can we attach to it as evidence 
of the ordinary practice. It proves the possibility, which 


few now care to deny; it leaves untouched the probability — 


in other quite dissimilar cases, which is just the point at 
issue. 

Nothing now arises until the twentieth chapter, where 
Dr. Roberts maintains, with some plausibility, that the 


Jews from Asia must have used Greek in raising an outcry | 


against St. Paul, and that this must have been understood 
by the éyXos of Jerusalem. This may be readily admitted 
as probable, though not demonstrated, for it is rash to deny 
altogether any knowledge of Aramaic even to Jews from 


the province of Asia. But he seems to strain a point in ~ 
dealing with the demand of the chief captain to know the 


reason of the uproar: ‘‘Some cried one thing, some another, 
among the multitude,’ therefore they must have under- 
stood his demand, and have been able to answer it. In 
this “we again find evidence of the thorough acquaintance 
with Greek which was then possessed by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem.”’ Does this show more than that in a mixed 
multitude there were many who could to some extent use 
the language ? 


The question of Lysias to St. Paul, ‘“ Canst thou apoae _ 
Greek?’ raises difficulties, not removed by Dr. Roberts’s— < 


somewhat forced hypotheses, but only indirectly beann 
upon our question. We may notice, however, that on Dr, 


Roberts’s own showing it was quite natural for a man, a 


whether originally from Jerusalem (as he thinks) or not, — 
to be supposed to know no language but Aramaic. If a 


vy 


4 
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knowledge of Greek was absolutely universal, Lysias would _ 
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not have assumed, even hastily, that the man before him 
knew nothing of it. 

And now what conclusion are we to draw from the 
fact that St. Paul addressed the people in Aramaic? Un- 
questionably we may assume that it was an agreeable 
surprise to them, and that they expected to be addressed 
in Greek; otherwise the words ‘they kept the more 
silence” would be meaningless. But then, was this expec- 
tation due to their knowledge of the usual practice, or to 
the conceptions which they had formed of the character 
and position of the speaker? The second alternative is 
ignored by Dr. Roberts, but it is surely well worth con- 
sideration. What did the populace of Jerusalem know of 


‘St. Paul? We may certainly say that he was an utter 


stranger to almost all of them; very few, even of the 
Christians of Jerusalem, can have known him by sight. 
The Jews knew nothing more than this—that he was a 
man whom their fellow countrymen from Asia accused of 
teaching all men everywhere against the people, and the 
law, and the temple, and that he had polluted the holy 
place by bringing into it Greeks. Whatever might have 
been the custom with others, how could they have expected 
him to address them in their native language? Just in 


_ proportion therefore to their previous suspicion of his Hel- 


lenistic character was their gratification at hearing the 
accents of their national tongue, and the wise tact of St. 
Paul in employing it. No deduction appears to be legiti- 
mate except that a Jew who had long lived abroad might 
have been expected to speak in Greek rather than in 
Aramaic, and that he would have been understood, though 
possibly with little pleasure and not without difficulty. But 
another point may be put forward as worth consideration. 


- Dr. Roberts insists more than once upon the entire absence 
of evidence that Aramaic was ever used by the Jewish 
colonies living outside Palestine. Now at least twenty, 
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possibly five-and-twenty years had passed since Paul had 
made any stay in Jerusalem. Let us suppose the case of 
an Englishman who has been away from all English-speak- 
ing society, with the exception of a very few days, for _ 
twenty years. He has had no English literature, not even 
an English Bible. He has been using during all this time 


~~a foreign language. Can we imagine him, immediately after 


his return, addressing in English with fluency and force a 
tumultuous public meeting? Yet this is what we must ~ 
suppose in the case of St. Paul if we accept Dr. Roberts’s 
views as to the entire disuse of Aramaic among the non- 
Palestinian Jews. 

It is unfortunate for the purpose of this inquiry that 
the speech of St. Paul contains no quotation from the Old 
Testament. It would have been of extreme interest to see 
whether Luke, in reporting passages cited in an Aramaic 
speech, assimilated them, as we have seen is | quite con- 
ceivable, to the LXX. version. 

The speech in chap. xxiil. was delivered in the presence 
of Liysias. Dr. Roberts is therefore evidently right in — 
assuming it to have been made in Greek, and~as being ~ 
additional evidence, if any were needed, that this language 
could be understood by the Sanhedrin. Further than this 
it does not take us. 

Whether Tertullus pleaded before Felix in Latin or in — 
Greek is a question which has no bearing on the language i 
used by Jews in their intercourse among themselves : thaf® oe 


St. Paul’s speeches to Felix and to Festus were in Greek — E 


may be assumed as a matter of course. But it may be of — a 
some significance that the words from the Old Testarnent at a 
employed by our Lord in addressing Paul in the Hebrew __ 
tongue exactly agree with the LXX. version. 4 

The remaining speeches in the Acts were delivered under 
circumstances which made the employment of Greek in- 
evitable. 


Me 


se 


; 
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It may now be left to the judgment of the reader whether 
the evidence of this book is, as Dr. Roberts contends, 
absolutely decisive on the question at issue. Let it be 
repeated that this question is not whether Greek was very 
commonly understood, and used in intercourse with for- 
eigners. It is whether it was the fitting language of popular 
address, and therefore that wswally employed by Christ in 
His recorded discourses, as well as by His Apostles. I have 
of necessity only examined a small portion of the series of 
arguments on which Dr. Roberts bases his conclusions ; 
but it is a portion which he regards as absolutely decisive. 
I venture to submit that it falls very far short of this; and 
that if his thesis cannot be otherwise established, it cer- 
tainly will not be proved from the Acts of the Apostles. 


A. S. WILEINS. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


THE object of the following notes is to submit to the con- 
sideration of Biblical students certain facts, which, so far 
as I know, have not hitherto received much attention. I 
have endeavoured to avoid all those extraneous questions 


which so often mar and perplex exegesis, and I have written | 


as briefly and simply as I could, because the subject is so 
interesting that I should regret if I had given any rhetorical 
“colour” to my arguments. 

The Lord’s Prayer is given in two places of Scripture, 
Matthew vi. 9-13 and Luke xi. 2-5, the version of Mat- 


thew being much fuller than that which the correct text 
of Luke presents. Apart from minor variations, the latter » 


commences with the single word “‘ Father,”’ instead of ‘‘ Our 
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Father which art in heaven,” and omits entirely the words — 
““Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth,” and “ but 
deliver us from evil.” 

It is common to explain the variations by ranking the 
Lord’s prayer among utterances of our Lord which were 
bis repetita. Apart, however, from the general objections 
“which may be raised against this theory, there are special 
difficulties in the application of it to the present case. “4 

Firstly, such an explanation ignores the fact that Luke : 
obviously considers that he is recording the original delivery _ ; 
of the Prayer. What writer—above all a writer who lays a 
special claim to accuracy of arrangement—being aware that ~ j 
this great exemplar of prayer had already been delivered — : 
on another occasion and in a fuller form, could relate the ; 4 
history of its second delivery without giving any hint that 
it had been delivered before? What writer would without 4 
comment and without surprise describe the disciples as 
asking to be taught how to pray, when he knew that they 
had already been so taught ? 

Secondly, assuming the previous delivery of the Prayer 
to be historically certain, and that Luke is either ignorant 
of or ignores it, is it possible that, after a form of prayer 
had already been enjoined by Jesus with strong personal - aa 
emphasis (oUtTws ovv mpocevyerOe vets, Matt. vi. 9), the 4 ~s 
_ disciples should have specially asked to be taught a form of — =~ 
prayer, or that Jesus should have replied, without remark- _ $ 
ing on their forgetfulness, by simply repeating a portion of 
His former words ? 

Thirdly, it will be observed that the ‘‘ eatin e miso 
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many associations cluster around each word, but .it cer- 

tainly does seem that the version of Luke is, compared 

with that of Matthew, a maimed and mutilated version. 

Such a view, however, supposing that the two versions : 
were actually delivered on two separate oceasions by Jesus 
Himself in the present form, seems hardly compatible with 
reverence, and we find ourselves in the strange position of 
possessing two forms of prayer so like and yet so unlike 

that they provoke comparison, and yet each of such high 
authority that all comparison seems presumptuous. 

These difficulties have induced the great majority of 
critics, including such temperate and weighty writers as 
Weiss (in the seventh edition of Meyer’s Kommentar) and 

__Oosterzee (in Lange’s Bibelwerk), to discard the theory of 
4 repetition as untenable. They recognise, as all criticism 
must, that there is a human element in the composition of 
the Gospels, that the writers exercised to some extent their 
own judgment in the selection and arrangement of their 
materials, and that, even in relating the same event or 
' discourse, the natural imperfection or variation of the 


~ tradition with which they were acquainted may reason- ae 
ably account for variations in their narrative. ‘<a 

In this way a single prayer delivered by Jesus to His = oa 
disciples may be related by two historians in two different ge a 


shapes and as delivered under different circumstances; and 
criticism in the exercise of its legitimate functions may, 
or rather must, endeavour to discriminate between the 

_ two writers and determine which of the two more closely 
reproduces the absolute historical fact. reat 
_ Now in the case before us there is an almost unanimous — 
consensus of opinion that the position of the Lord’s Prayer ~~ 
in Matthew is due to Matthew’s desire to group these words 


‘sistent with the use of an aorist in all the others. + a 
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itself: if Luke is more accurate in relating the historical 
circumstances under which the Lord’s Prayer was delivered, 
then is it not probable that the words of the Prayer, as 
given by him, are also more accurate and historically true? 
Though such a supposition would undoubtedly be received 
by most persons with regret, yet certainly there is a priort 
considerable probability in favour of it. It is my object, 
however, looking at the question as far as possible without 
prejudice and in a purely critical spirit, to refer to certain 
facts which point to an opposite conclusion. 

In Matthew we have tov dptov nuadv tov ériovc.ov Sos Hiv 
onpepov; whereas in Luke, the last three words are replaced 
by Sidov npiv TO Kal juépav. Now there are three very 


curious points about these few words. The first is that the — 


word ézvovctos occurs here and here only in literature, and 


- this fact seems to preclude the supposition (on other grounds 
, most improbable) that the variation of the two writers 
is due to natural variation in translating from a common 


Aramaic original, for it seems almost impossible that two 
independent translators should have hit upon the same 
exceedingly curious word. It remains therefore to assume 
that the tradition—whether written or oral—which the 
writers employed was, as regards these particular words, 


expressed in Greek. That being so, the second point 


becomes important, The phrase 76 xa@ 7uépav occurs only 


three times in the New Testament, namely here and 
Luke xix. 47, Acts xvii. 11; so that it is certainly Luke’s 
own (dcht Lukanisch, Weiss), and therefore the ojuepov of 
Matthew is much more likely to be original. Thirdly, if 
this is so, then S/douv is clearly an alteration of Luke’s: 
instead of ‘to-day ’’ he writes ‘‘ daily,” and having done so 
he is.compelled to substitute for the aorist 5é5 the present . 
diSov. Moreover Sidov bears in itself the sign of beingan _ 


un 
a a 
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alteration, for the use of a present in this petition isincon- _ 
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Again, where Matthew has ddes juiv ta dhecrjuata, Luke 
Writes ages nuiv tas duaptias. Now Winer (Grammatik, 
sixth edition, pp. 31, 32) describes dfevryjwata adiévar as a 
phrase simply translated from Hebrew, and as one of those 
expressions which would “either convey no meaning or a 
wrong meaning to a born Greek’’; and in fact as a Greek 
expression it means “‘to remit debts,” it is only as a 
Hebraism that it can mean “to forgive sins.’”” Here, there- 
fore, we seem to have in Luke purer Greek, in Matthew a 
more accurate reproduction of the original. Moreover the 
sense makes it clear that Luke’s version is the less accurate, 
for in Matthew the meaning of odevAnuarta in the first half 
of the petition, being fixed and known, determines and - 
defines the meaning of ofevAétais in the second half; that 
is, since dfetAjpata must be used metaphorically, dfevrétars 
is marked as used metaphorically also (‘‘trespasses 
them that trespass’’). Matthew’s version is perfectly clear, 
and the two clauses of the petition are in perfect balance : 
Luke, on the other hand, by altering ogevAjparta to dpaptias, 
leaves the meaning of wdvte ddeiAovts at any rate uncertain 

“sins . . . every one that is indebted,” A.V.). Lastly, 
the aorist adjxayev of Matthew, though more beautiful 
when thoughtfully considered than the present adiopev of 
Luke, is on the other hand certainly less obvious, and there- 
fore on the well-known principle of preferring the more © 
difficult is more likely to be original. 

So far I have only alluded to purely critical grounds, and 


though to some these may appear slight, yet to me it seems 


that, considering the brevity and simplicity of the words 
compared, there would have been @ priori an improbability 
of their yielding any evidence at all, and that the evidence ~ 
which they actually yield may fairly be regarded as strong 

and indeed remarkable. The presumption which it affords 


in favour of Matthew’s version may however be supported — 
- py reference to certain points, which are not purely critical 
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but rather involve questions of taste and feeling, and which ; 
therefore, though unfitted to be the foundation of a critical 2 
argument, may fitly be used to reinforce such an argument = 

when already par binlly established. 3 

The words 650s myiv ojpepoy are even more peautital a 

than Si8ou huiv 7d nal? *pépav, for they exhibit a deeper 
; _ trustfulness and are more in accordance with that essen- 4 
tially Christian teaching which bids us ‘“‘take no thought 
are for the morrow.” : of a 
The aorist adyxayev when compared with the present — q 


apiouev is singularly forcible; it involves the supposition 
that, before we venture to approach God in prayer for ae 
forgiveness, we have already forgiven; there is a grave 
a warning in the word (cf. Matt. v. 24, “first be reconciled,” 
= etc.). ae = 
“es Further, the connection of the two clauses in Matthew | 


(ages, . . . @S Kai Nuets apyjxapev) seems clearer than that ~ = 
‘in Luke (ddes, . . . wal yap avdtol adiopev). Matthew — ic 
_ makes us ask for forgiveness only in as far as we have. <4 
already forgiven, and on condition that we have forgiven ; a 
we do not rest the appeal on any act of ours, but we 
say that without certain preceding acts—and whether theses 
have been done we leave God to judge—we have no claim 
to appeal at all; on the other hand the second clause in 
Luke is not only assertive in character—we assert tha 
-_-we forgive others—but the words in which the assertion is. 
introduced («cat yap avdroi) certainly seem to suggest a claim a 
to receive forgiveness, as it were, ‘‘ of congruity.” I do % 
not of course maintain that Luke’s words are intended to. 
bear this meaning, but that, being capable of bearing | 
_ they are inherently inferior to those of Matthew. — 
emphasis of wdvtu ofeidovte as seahiied with ois ated 
: Tas also deserves notice. : 
[anes Passing on to the final petition, ae exhibiia a 
Ree at incompleteness. When we use such forms 
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as ‘“‘Remember not, Lord, our offences,” or “Be not 
angry with us for ever,’ we distinctly contemplate the 
opposite possibility, namely, that. God may “remember our 
offences,’ or ‘‘may be angry with us for ever.’ So when 
left by themselves, as in Luke, the words, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation,” do distinctly suggest the idea that God 
may “‘lead into temptation’; and though, no doubt, ex- 
planations may be given which modify the hardness of such 
an expression, yet the best of them do not fully remove it. 
Directly, however, that the words “but deliver us from 
evil’’ are added, as in Matthew, then all becomes different. - 
The sentence then becomes one of those sentences contain- 
ing two antithetical or contrasted clauses, in which the 
emphasis is really on the second clause, and the first clause 
though co-ordinate in construction is really subordinate in 3 
thought, serving to bring out more clearly by contrast the i 
force of the second, so that if separated from its connection = 
and taken by itself the first clause may convey a false a 
impression, as Luke’s words may do here. As the point is © 
of importance in Biblical criticism, I will refer to two 
: instances which occur close together in Luke x. 20, 21. 
In the first the Seventy had just returned, and inform Jesus 
2 “with joy” that “‘even the devils are made subject” to 
3 


them; Jesus replies by promising them confirmation of 
this power, and adds, wAjv év tovT@ gH yalpete StL Ta 
 gvetpata viv bmotdccetar yaipete O€ OTL TA OvopaTa twa 


évyéypartar év tois ovpavots. Here the Textus Receptus 
reads yaipere 5€ wadAXov, and, though no doubt waddov isan 
explanatory gloss, still the explanation which it affords is- 
a correct one; and certainly, if the words wy xalpere . . , 
irotdocetas are taken apart from their connection as an — 
absolutely independent command, they convey a very dif- _ 
ferent impression from that which they convey where they 
stand. In the second case the point is perhaps more — 
- delicate, the antithesis not being formally expressed as an 
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antithesis though it is none the less a real one. MRejoicing 
in the success of the Seventy, Jesus says, E£oporoyobpal oat, 
Ilatep, . . . dtu aréxpuyas tadta amd copay Kat cvveTav Kat E 
amexaduyas avta vytiow. Here the two clauses are joined 
_ by «ai, but the opposition between them is marked in the : 
contrast of ‘the wise and understanding’’ with “‘ babes,” 3 
‘and still more marked in the highly antithetical assonance a 
of améxpuias and admexddvas. In this case I think that no ' 
- one will say that taken by itself the first clause—“I thank 
Thee that Thou didst hide these things from the wise”— _ 
when taken alone yields even tolerable sense. 
_ Lastly, considering the eager expectation of the second 
Advent which characterized the period, the supposition that 
the petition “Thy will be done, as in heaven also upon 
earth,” is not original but inserted by Matthew after the 
petition ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” is much less probable than — 
the supposition that the words are original and omitted 
by Luke. | : eee 
ae, THoMas ETHELBERT Pace. 
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THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. 
LUKE xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 24. 


BisHop ELutcorv, in his valuable commentary on 1 Corin- 
thians, has this note on todto qoveite, xi. 24: “To render 
the words ‘sacrifice this,’ in accordance with a Hebraistic 
use of zrovety in this sense in the LXX. (Exod. xxix. 39, 
Lev. ix. 7, al.; see Schleusn. Lex. Vet. Test. s.v.), is to 
violate the regular use of qovetv in the N.T., and to import 
polemical considerations into words which do not in any 
degree involve or suggest them.’ His own explanation 
of ‘‘do this”’ is—‘‘ continually thus take bread, give thanks, 
and break it.”’ 

In reviewing Bishop LEllicott’s commentary in the 
Classical Review for April, the present writer made this 
remark on the note in question: 

‘In short, to quote this text in support of the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist is only in degree less unwise than 

to quote the passage about the Three Heavenly Witnesses 

- in support of the doctrine of the Trinity. Supposing that ee 
St. Paul and St. Luke did not mean to suggest any sacri- ae 

- ficial meaning, what word would they have been more z 
likely to use than mroveiv?”’ 


: A writer in the current number of the On ireh Quarterly oe 
Review (No. 51, pp. 252, 253) makes the following criticisms iy 
upon the remark just quoted. ‘1. The passage in St. = 


re 


John’s First Epistle, v. 8, seems to us to differ less in 
‘degree’ than in kind from 1 Cor. xi. 24, where there is 
no question of the reading of different manuscripts. 2. 

Why does Dr. Plummer elect to ignore what might be 
almost called the contemporanea expositio furnished by the 
- two passages in Justin Martyr, as well as the evidence 
of the Early Liturgies? 3. If St. Paul and St. Luke did 
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intend a sacrificial meaning, what word would they have 
been more likely to use than vrovetv?”’ ; 
The three points here raised will make a convenient 
division of the subject. Of the value of the first and last 
as criticism, readers of the Expositor must judge. a 
1. No one would think of intimating that 1 John v. 7 | 
“(not 8) is similar in any way to 1 Cor. xi. 24. But it 
is quite possible to make an equally unwise use of two 
totally different texts. And if the view of rovro qoveirte, 


which has been almost universal until the present genera- 
= _ tior, be correct, then to make use of the passage in order to _ 
= support the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, is not a wise 
| proceeding; any more than it is wise to usel Johnv.7to — 
eos support the doctrine of the Trinity. In the one case a — 4 
; highly disputable text is employed to prove an important 
doctrine: in the other a highly disputable interpretation is 
employed for a similar purpose. ‘The latter proceeding 
is “‘im degree less unwise’”’ than the former, because the 
doctrine is less momentous, and because the interpretation oa 
employed, however improbable, is just possible, whereas the 
genuineness of the disputed portion of 1 John v. 7, 8 is not - 4 
possible. But there is abundance of unwisdom in both — a 
cases, for the person who thus argues lays himself open to — 
the obvious remark: “The doctrine which you advocate 
must indeed be questionable, when you are driven to mak 
use of such very questionable material in order to prove 
it.” Moreover, to make use of such material, without. at 
the same time confessing that it is much questioned, is to 
provoke @ suspicion of either great ignorance or bad faith. BES 
“Hither you did not know that your argument is based on 
questionable material; in which case you are not qualified — 
to discuss the matter: or, although you did know this, you. 
wished to take advantage of the ignorance of others.” - 
-most cases this suspicion would be very untrue, bt 


eS 
would not be unreasonable: and those who are intere 
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maintaining the sacrificial aspect of the Holy Communion 
would do wisely in ceasing to lay any stress upon an argu- 
ment which cannot be fairly used without admissions which 
deprive it of almost all appreciable value. Yet a writer in 
the Church Quarterly Review for July, 1886 (p. 328), is rash 
enough to stake everything upon this highly disputable 
interpretation of ‘‘Do this.” ‘We do not see that any 
other explanation of the origin of the sacrificial view of the 
- Eucharist is forthcoming.” A Zwinglian would be much 
gratified by so enormous a concession. 

2. But, it is asserted, what might be almost called the con- 
temporaneous exposition of Justin Martyr and the evidence 
of the early liturgies support the sacrificial interpretation. 

Let us admit for the moment that Justin and some of the 
early liturgies interpret Tovro mroveire ‘‘ Offer this.”” Is such 
evidence of much weight in face of the evidence on the other 
side. And here I am quite content to adopt the language of 
a recent writer, who certainly has no prejudices against the 
sacrificial rendering of the words, but evidently would gladly 
accept it, if he could think it tenable. Canon Mason, in 


_ The Faith of the Gospel (Rivingtons, 1888, p. 309) says: - 
But the rendering ‘ Offer this’ has against it the fact that 

it is of recent origin. All the Greek Fathers, with the ex- 
ception of S. Justin Martyr, treat the words as meaning, 


3 ‘Perform this action.’’’ These Greek Fathers knew their 
own language, knew their Greek Testament, knew their 
es eirecint ; and many of them held very high views indeed 


eee the sacrificial character of the Eucharist. Isit 
likely that all of them would pass over so conclusive an ar-_ 
- gument for the Eucharistic Sacrifice as’ that the very words - 


used by Christ Himself in instituting it, necessarily, or at 


a Biieast probably, mean “Sacrifice this” or “Offer this Sacri- 
a fice”? If St- Paul and St. Luke and Pes contemporaries 


7. on St. Luke, p. 561). 
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the Christian religion, would have left no impression on any 
one of the Greek Fathers, excepting (if he be an exception) 
Justin Martyr? The only reasonable explanation of their 
invariably treating the words as meaning ‘‘ Perform this 
action,”’ is that they had never heard of the other rendering, 
and that it never occurred to them that such a rendering 
was even possible. It is improbable that they knew of the 
sacrificial interpretation and passed it over in silence; but 
if any one cares to adopt this hypothesis, then their general 
rejection of the sacrificial interpretation is certainly a 
weighty piece of evidence against this interpretation. 

But does Justin Martyr really differ from the other Greek 
Fathers on this point? The fact that none of the others even 
notice the sacrificial rendering, at once creates a presumption 
that his words do not imply that he adopted it. Some of 
them had read Justin. If those who had read him had un- 
derstood him to advocate so striking a rendering as “‘ Offer 
this sacrifice in remembrance of Me,’’ would not some of them 
have called attention to the fact? But let us look at Justin 
himself, and form our own conclusions as to his meaning. 

n THs cewlddrews 5é€ mpochopa, 7) Urép TOY KabapiCouéver 
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moe (Trypho, xli.). 
Mr. Sadler, in contending for the rendering “ Offer this,” 
translates Justin thus : 


“The offering of the flour commanded to be offered A: 
(mpooepéc Oar) for persons cleansed from leprosy, was a type 
of the offering of the bread of the Eucharist which our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave command to offer (do, movedv) for a a 
memorial (avéuvnowv) of the sufferings which He underwent Py 


for those whose souls are cleansed from all iniquity”’ (Comm. 
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It will be observed that the words “of the offering” be- 
tween “‘atype’’ and ‘“‘of the bread” are an insertion made 
by the translator. Justin does not say ‘‘ was a type of the 
offering of the bread,” but ‘‘ was a type of the bread.” It 
would have been quite easy for him to have written tézos Av 
Tis Tpochopas tod aptov Tis evyapiotias, but he has not 
done so; possibly because the idea of “ offering of the bread” 
was not in his mind. Secondly, it is by no means certain 
that Justin uses voveiv in the sense of “ offer.’’ The words 
ets avauynow are an intentional quotation of the words of 
institution, and they naturally draw after them the verb 
with which they are there joined, viz. moeiv. The same 
may be said of the similar passage in chap. Ixx. of the same 
Dialogue! Thirdly, it does not at all follow, that, if Justin 
himself used zrovetv in the sense of “ offer,’’ therefore he be- 
lieved that St. Paul and St. Luke understood the word in 
this sense. The question before us is, not whether Justin 
considered the Eucharist to be a sacrifice, nor yet whether 


he uses movety for “to offer,” but whether his language is” 


such as to show that he believed todTo zrovetre in the words 
of institution to mean ‘“‘ Offer this sacrifice.’ The first 
question must be answered in the affirmative, and very 


possibly the second also; but the third must be answered in 


the negative. A sober and cautious inquirer will require 


something much more definite than these two passages to 
convince him that, in the interpretation of a crucial text such 


as this, Justin differs from all the other Greek Fathers, and 


_ that this difference is never once alluded to by any of them. 
‘And even if it were proved that Justin did understand _ eC 
 rodto moveire as meaning “ Sacrifice this,’ is his authority 
such to outweigh that of all the other Greek Fathers put 


together ? 


1 The number of idiomatic uses of the verb “‘ to do” in English should put us _ 
on our guard as to dogmatizing respecting the meaning of such a phrase as “to - 
do the bread ” in Greek. / 
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Canon Mason takes no notice of the alleged evidence of 
the early liturgies: and he is quite right in doing so, for the Bs 
argument is trivial. That the early liturgies bear witness = 
to the sacrificial view of the Eucharist is indisputable; and =~ 


that they quote the words rodto moveire eis THY éunv ava-— 
punow is equally indisputable : but that the sacrificial terms 
used are intended as equivalents of moveite, there is no 
evidence. Whence, then, comes the notion of sacrifice ? a. 
From eis tiv éuhv dvdvnow. This solemn act is to be con- 
tinually performed in remembrance of Christ, z.e. to “ show 
forth His death’’; which death was a sacrifice. This is 
the meaning of the “therefore,” which occurs in the litur- — 
. gies between the words of institution and “we offer,” and — 
Be which is closely joined with “mindful” and far removed ~ 
a from ‘‘ we offer.” Thus in the Clementine Liturgy ;— 
Meprnpévor rol . . . rpoodépomeév cou, K.T.r..3—SoMe 
_ forty words intervening in the place left vacant. Similarly 
in the Roman Liturgy ;—Unde et memores . . . offeri- 
- mus: where thirty words separate the wnde from offerimus. 
In the Greek Liturgy of St. James six lines of close print 
intervene between Mepynpévor odv and mpocdépomév Tol. The — “3 
Syriac Liturgy of St. James is still more conclusive; for 
there ‘“ Therefore we celebrate the memorial of Thy. death” fe. 
is in one sentence, and ‘ We offer to Thee this awful ie 
‘and unbloody sacrifice’? is in another, which is quite cut 
off from the “therefore.” Any person who will take th 
trouble to look at these instances (Hammond’s Liturgie. 
_-  Hastern and Western, pp. 17, 336, 41, 70) will easily | 
_ that the “therefore ” refers back, not to “do this ” in : 


| brance of Me.” “Because Ofasek said ‘ Conimemoreted 
“Fes Baath by Se aaaee this action, ‘ iia bake we Teme! 
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legitimate; to quote them in favour of the sacrificial 
translation of rodro troveite, is very much the reverse. 
Against the proposed translation may be urged (1) the ; 
ordinary meaning of voveiv, both in Greek literature gene- 28 
rally, and in the N.T.; (2) the interpretation of all the 
Greek Fathers with the possible (though not probable). 
exception of Justin Martyr; (8) the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of zrovetv makes excellent sense and suits the con- 
texts ; (4) the authority of the early liturgies, which do not 
- use mrovety or facere when the bread and wine are offered, 
but rpocdépew or offerre, although the words of institution 
immediately precede the oblation and suggest movety or 
_ facere; (5) the authority of the large majority of modern 
commentators of the most various schools: Cornelius a 
_ Iapide, Faber Stapulensis, Maldonatus, Isaac Williams, 
- Alford, Plumptre, Farrar, F. C. Cook, T. S. Evans, 1’. Shore, 
= Lewin, Conybeare and Howson, Lias, Olshausen, Holtz-_ 
mann, Lange, and De Wette (on 1 Corinthians), take no 
notice of the words, as if there could be no question as to 
their signification; while Estius, Quesnel, Bengel, Blomfield, 
- _ Peile, Wordsworth, Stanley, Harvey Goodwin, Beet, Elli- 
. cott, Godet, Lange, Meyer, Kaye, Webster and Wilkinson, 
- Mason, and De Wette (on Luke), either expressly reject 
the sacrificial interpretation, or give the ordinary rendering ie 
m2 without mentioning any other as worth considering; (6) the ; 
— fact that St. Paul and St. Luke might easily have placed 
the sacrificial meaning beyond a doubt by using a word 
: which could mean nothing else. But this leads directly to. 
=, the last division of our subject, en 
8. It has been asked, ‘‘ Supposing Fak St. Paul and St. ee 
: ? Tle did not mean to suggest any sacrificial meaning, what = 
Bord would they have been more likely to use than vrovety?”’ 
- his question has been evaded rather than answered bya 
86 econd, ‘If St. Paul and St. Luke did intend a sacrificial ~ 


me 


meaning, what word would they have been more hkely tien 


_ the Roman Catholic editors of the Kirchenlewicon, act wisely 
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use than voev?” <A straightforward answer to this 
second question can very easily be made: They would 
certainly have used either mpoodépew or avadépew, not to 
mention other words which mean ‘‘to sacrifice” or “to | 
offer,’ but are not so suitable or obvious as these two. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews zpocdépew occurs about twenty 
times in the active and passive voice, always in this sense. 
It occurs several times in St. Luke’s Gospel and in the 
Acts in this sense, as well as in some other places in the 
N.T. The cognate substantive mpoogopa, ‘an offering,” 
occurs in the Acts, in Romans, Ephesians, and Hebrews. 
The use of mpoopépew in John xvi. 2 is instructive, as 
showing how clearly the Evangelists and Apostles could a 
express a sacrificial idea when they wished to do so. 
“The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service,’ or, as the Revisers more. 
accurately render it, ‘‘ will think that he offereth service 
unto God.’ St. John, if he had not intended any sacrificial __ 
meaning, might easily have said dpéoxew, or Tidy, or 
Sovrevew, or do€afew, and the like. What he does say is 
Aatpelav mpocpépe, the substantive meaning ‘religious 
service,’ and the verb “to offer sacrifice.” Avadépev : 
occurs in the sense of offering sacrifice in Hebrews, James, 
and 1 Peter. Why does neither St. Paul nor St. Luke 
employ either of these obvious words? Because they did a 
not wish to express what these words naturally express. = 
The conclusion at which we have arrived seems to be _ 
this: that there is not very much to be said for the proposal 
to translate Tovro movetre “offer this sacrifice,’ and much 
to be said against it. As Canon Mason rightly urges, its 
recent origin is fatal to it; and that serious objection (as 
we have seen) does not stand alone. Wetzer and Welte, 


in not urging this translation in support of sacrificial 
doctrine (Art. Abendmahl), and in this they seem to be 
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following the example of the Council of Trent. Those who 
have at heart a more general belief in the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice will do well in placing this argument for the doctrine 
very much in the back ground; and they will do still better 
in abandoning it altogether. 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AMONG THE oe 
FAYUM MANUSCRIPTS. a 


Ir is now exactly three years since I first brought under the 
notice of the readers of Tur Expostror a general account ; 
of the marvellous “find” from Egypt called the Fayim 22 
Manuscripts. In May, 1885, I gave a sketch of the subject | ioe 
; as then known; but three years have since elapsed, and = 
: much is now known which then lay concealed from the 
diligent and learned eyes of the Viennese scholars who have 
___ been devoting the labour of their lives to the elucidation of 
Be 9 discovery hitherto unparalleled. It will be my object in 
this paper to bring the information about these later inves- 
¥ tigations down to date, hoping thereby to stir up some 
- persons to assist in the work by subscribing at least forthe  — 
somewhat expensive but yet most valuable Mittheilungen, a 
_ which from time to time gathers into permanent shape the 
results gained. Its full title we give below.! 

The chief interest in the discovery for Biblical scholars : 
centred in what has usually been called the Fayim Gospel — aaa 
fragment. I described that manuscript in the numberof ~ 
this Review published in August, 1885. Three years, how- _. 
ever, comprise such a long space, and so many events 
happen in them, that the most important discoveries are 


1 Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erherzog Rainer. 
VOU. VI. | GiGi 
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recall the facts at that time known, before proceeding to 
state the results gained by subsequent investigations. Dr. 
Bickell, a Roman Catholic divine and Professor of Christian 
Archeology in the University of Innsbruck, published in 
that year (1885) a fragment of a Gospel, which he main- 
tained to be a genuine relic or specimen of those original 
documents which St. Luke tells us he used in the com- ~ 

‘pilation of his own Gospel. As I shall have to refer to the — a 
text of this gospel fragment hereafter, I give it below, as 
I cannot certainly calculate upon every reader having my 
article at hand for the purpose of consultation.1 The trans- 
lation of Bickell’s text which I then gave ran as follows: 
“Now after eating, as they marched out; You shall all be __ 
offended this night according to the Scripture, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. Peter said, : 

Though all, yet not I. He said to him, The cock will crow 

(not the usual word, but a word we might translate ‘cry 

cuckoo ’) twice, and thou shalt previously deny Me thrice.” 

This discovery of Bickell’s caused a great sensation. The 
Times took the matter up, and its columns gave a much — 

wider circulation to the subject than any Review could. 
Theological professors and Biblical critics contributed their 
quota; but notwithstanding all objections, Bickell still — 
holds to his view that here we have a genuine third-century 
fe fragment of one of the earliest evangelical documents, and — 
be. in this contention he is supported by scholars who are the — 
e best entitled to speak on this question, such as Wessely, : 3 
Karabacek, and Krall, who have given years to the study — a 
of these Fayim manuscripts, and must therefore possess a 
special skill in their decipherment to which no outsider can | 
lay any claim. Bickell now admits that he was mistaken 


“1 Mera 58 7d paye cs éffyov mdvres ev Talry TH wuKTL cKavdadicbhcecbe 
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on one point. The fifth and sixth words in the Greek text 
given above were os é£jyov. These words he proposes to 
change into @s é& éous, so that the English version would 
ran thus: “ Now after eating according to custom ’—that 
is, according to the usual paschal ritual. The details of his 
reasons for this change, which are purely technical, would 
be of no interest to any but specialists in this department of 
paleographical study, and must be omitted. Bickell takes 
occasion, however, from these words, €& ous, to append a 
discussion concerning the order and time of the conse- 
cration of the bread and wine, and the institution of the 
Lord’s supper as described by the synoptics and by St. 
Paul. St. Matthew (xxvi. 26), St. Mark (xiv. 22), and St. 

: Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23) place the consecration of the bread first, 
after which came that of the wine. St. Luke (xxii. 17), on 
the other hand, mentions a cup first, of which Christ says, 
“Take this and divide it among yourselves,” after which he : 

places the formal consecration of the bread, followed “ after - 
supper’ by another cup, which was blessed with the words, 
0 “This cup is the New Testament in My blood, which is shed 
; for you.’’ Bickell gives a full description of the different 
; parts of the paschal feast according to the customary ritual, 
_ -~which seems to me to clear up part of the difficulty, as 
: 


it shows that St. Luke simply gives from his sources an - ~~ 
enlarged account of the Paschal feast. There were several 
cups used at the feast, which was very prolonged. The 
wine too was of a mild character, and always mingled 
largely with water. The various elements of the Paschal 
rite were: First came the initiatory thanksgiving and prayer, ~ 
--——swith drinking of the first cup. Then the question and si 
: answer about the origin of the feast, together with the first t 
part of the Hallel (Pss. cxiii. and cxiv.). Then came the 
. blessing and drinking of the second cup, followed by the ~ 
~ blessing, breaking, and eating of the bread. The eating of 
‘the paschal lamb, the central rite of the whole ceremonial, nh 3 


— 
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then took place. There next succeeded in due order thanks- 
giving after the eating, with blessing and drinking of the 

third cup, the second part of the Hallel or great Hallelujah 
(Pss. cxv.—cxvili. and cxxxvi.); and finally the blessing and 
drinking of the fourth cup, with thanksgiving. 
The difficulty raised by Bickell is briefly this: What : 
position in the ceremonial is to be assigned to the conse- — 

eration of the bread and wine which became the great 
Christian sacrament? “Was it the second cup, followed by 

the blessing and breaking of bread, which formed the germ 

of the Holy Communion, or was it the third or even the 

* fourth and last cup which the Saviour selected? In this 

latter case, where would come the blessing of the bread, 

which only found its place in the ritual in connection with 

the second cup? But this does not complete the difficulty. 

‘St. Matthew and St. Mark seem to place the consecration 

of the bread and wine during the meal, ‘“‘ And as they did 

eat’ (Mark), ‘‘as they were eating’’ (Matthew), while 
St. Luke and St. Paul distinctly place the consecration of 

the cup after supper, “‘ Likewise also the cup after supper ” 
(Luke), ‘After the same manner also He took the cup 
ae when He had supped”’ (Paul), a view which the liturgical i 
ee tradition of the Christian Church from the time-of the 
Apostolic Constitutions has steadily followed. ” fae 
After all it seems to me that Bickell’s difficulties are not 
very serious, though very interesting, and the reconciliation _ 
of the evangelical narratives not so very difficult. All the 3 
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my 
25h narratives place the consecration of the bread during the 
og meal. This was strictly according to the usual ritual. St. 


the entire feast, and make it therefore the third or fourth 
cup. St. Matthow and St. Mark do not give any note « 


4 - Luke and St. Paul place the consecration of the cup after 


ay place. They seem to connect it with the consetrenem 
"ee the bread. They give no hint of any interval, perhaps tw 
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3 3 most interesting fragment among the Faytim docu- 
ments, in a small portion of a third century liturgy. 


‘ : liturgical fragment of the third century is a treasure from 
every point of view, doctrinal as well as liturgical. The 
scarcity of manuscripts, and their comparative lateness, 
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or three hours, which elapsed. They are silent, but their 
silence is no argument, and their silence is quite compatible 
with the theory that the cup was the third cup, as St. Luke 
and St. Paul plainly assert. The consecration of the cup 
in this case was separated by a wide interval from that of 
the bread ; but this constitutes a difficulty only for Western 
minds trained in a sacramental ritual where the two acts 
are necessarily connected ; to the Jewish mind the difficulty 
would have been non-existent. This somewhat lengthened 
discussion may have been somewhat tedious, but it will 
show what important questions may be raised by these 
Fayam manuscripts, when the simple words é& éOovs in 
Bickell’s hands lead up to such critical questions as the 
method and order of the Paschal feast and the institution 
of the Holy Communion. Professor Bickell’s own theo- 
logical position may indeed somewhat.affect his judgment 
on this question, as he has for the last ten years been trying 
to trace out analogies between the Jewish Passover and the 
Roman Mass, which he has embodied in an article in the 


= Lertschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1880, pp. 90-112, and 


in his work styled Messe und Pascha.} 
Bickell has been fortunate enough to ates another 


Hitherto the oldest liturgical manuscript has dated back 
only to the fifth century, so that a manuscript with a 


‘ 


1 Dr. Edersheim, in his Life of Jesus, ii. p. 511, ed. 1886, refers to Bickell’s 


theories on this question. Edersheim offers a theory of his own as to the con- 

secration of the bread. He thinks our Lord introduced a new blessing of bread 

unknown previously to the paschal ritual. The words of our fragment would 
_ not then be ne «¢ When ae had eaten Utee to custom ” (éé Hise: ‘ 
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has sometimes been used as an objection to the primitive 
character of liturgies. But then men forget how complete — 
was the extirpation of Christian documents owing to the 
great Diocletian persecution, with which the fourth century 
opened. We. have practically no Christian manuscripts 
older than the fourth century, owing to that terrible 
and thorough-going time of trial. The enemies of the 
truth clearly saw that the Christian religion was a 
historical creed, and they thought to destroy it by extirpat- 
ing the documents on which the Christians depended so 
much and valued so highly. One of the most interesting 
and beautiful stories of the great Diocletian persecution is 
that of the testimony and martyrdom of St. Irene of Thes- 
salonica. The leading charge against her was that she 
concealed a vast quantity of sacred books and parchments 
which she and her sisters were accustomed, according to her 
Acts, to study day and night. The anxiety of the Roman 4 
magistrate to get at these documents is manifest in the x 
examination of her sisters, who suffered some time before “ 
St. Irene, and the magistrates’ satisfaction at their final dis- 
covery is equally evident in the Acts and examination of St. 
Trene herself, as told in the last chapter of the Kighth Book 
of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History. The very disappearance — 4 
of ancient liturgical manuscripts makes the Fayim fragment 
the more valuable. The Greek text we give below,! of 
which Bickell gives the following tentative translation: 4 
‘He that was born in Bethlehem and reared up'in Nazareth, q 
who dwelt in Galilee, we have seen His sign from Heaven. 
When the star appeared the shepherds watching in the field 
were astonished. Falling on their knees, they said, Glory be ig 


1 Recto: ‘O yervndels év BynOdeeu Kal avarpagels ev Nagapér, karoukjoas éy ry : 
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to the Father, Alleluia, glory be to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” And again, ‘Typi 5. 

St. John the Baptist is chosen, who has preached in all the 
world repentance for the remission of our sins.” Bickell, 

and his fellow investigators at Vienna, regard these extracts 

as genuine third-century remains on several grounds. First 
come the paleographical reasons,—the character of the 
writing, style of contractions, etc., of which men like 

_ Wessely and Krall are the only competent judges, from their 
special familiarity with these documents. Bickell offers, 
however, a doctrinal argument of an interesting character. 

He maintains that the first fragment at least must come 

from a pre-Arian and pre-Athanasian period, before con- 
troversy had made men suspicious of every novel phrase 

and narrowed Christian freedom by raising up doctrinal 
barriers on every side. After the time of Arius, the Catholic 
party would never consent to insert the Alleluia between the 
name of the Father and that of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; while, on the other hand, the Arian party would 
never have consented to the equal glory and honour as- ay 
signed to the Divine persons of the Godhead. Bickell’s : 
theory as to the nature of the liturgical fragments may 
g seem to some biassed by his own theological views. He 
_ regards them as Antiphons sung in connection with the 
- Psalms which intervened between the reading of the Old 
g Testament and the New Testament lesson used at the 
‘beginning of the Liturgy or service for the Holy Com- 


rene 


- munion. Antiphons are short verses or passages repeating 
the dominant note or enforcing some special Christian _ 
i _ lesson in connection with an Old Testament psalm. Their 

use in the Anglican Church has been largely discontinued. 
A well known passage in the Preface to the Prayer Book 
tells how the Reformers simplified the Church Service by 
~~ cutting off ‘“‘anthems, responds, invitatories, and such like~ 
a things as did break the continual course of the reading of. 
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the Scriptures.” Some few still survive however. The a 
_ Easter anthems, sung instead of the Psalm Venite Hxul- 


temus Domino at the beginning of the ordinary Morning 
Prayer, are antiphons, the Gloria Patri sung at the close of 
each psalm, according to the Anglican rite, is antiphonal in 
character, putting a Christian meaning and interpretation 
upon the ancient Hebrew melodies. In the Roman Church 
the only antiphon sung during the Paschal season consists 
in the repetition of Alleluias similar to those we find in 
the ancient liturgy of the Egyptian Church, while in thas 
ordinary service of the Mass, the Introit, Offertory, and 
Communion are the technical names given to antiphons 
sung at the various stages of the service. Bickellregards 
Be, these Fayim fragments as antiphons sung, the one in praise 
es of John the Baptist on the Eve of the Epiphany, as still is a 
the case with the Coptic Church, while the other formed 
a portion of the ritual used on the Epiphany, which since : 
the earliest times has been, in the East, the feast dedicated 
to the celebration of our Lord’s nativity. Bickell even 
undertakes to determine the psalm to which the Epiphany St 
Antiphon belonged. “He fixes upon the 33rd Psalm for 
this purpose, and even assigns different portions of a 
- antiphon to the different parts of the psalm. This con- 
tribution made by Dr. Bickell raises many impor 
questions. If genuine, it pushes back the liturgical and 
' festival system of the Church into the early third century, 
_.and therefore practically to the times of the earli 
Christian Church, because the early Christians were 
: tensely conservative. This is a view we often forget in ¢ 
criticisms. We are apt to think that new rites and ce 
- monies could be introduced, and were introduced, at rando 
or at the will and pleasure of any influential bishop 
= presbyter. But this is absurd. In no department of 
; Baty ape men so eae conservative as in 
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gotten in many modern controversies concerning the creed 
and Church government of primitive ages. Take the 
Anglican Church for instance. It has been three centuries 
and a half separated from the Roman communion. Yet 
rites prevail in it without any formal sanction in the Prayer 
Book, preserved from Roman times simply by the force of 
conservative tradition. The Gloria repeated before and 
after the Gospel, bowing and turning to the East at the a 
creeds, and the silence of the people during the Lord’s 


- Prayer at the opening of the Holy Communion, in the face = 
. _ of a direct rubrical order for its audible repetition by them, = 
: - are all survivals of pre-Reformation usages. In the fifth = 
E century it was just the same. St. Augustine in one of his “si 
letters to St. Jerome, tells us how an African bishop well = 
3 nigh lost his whole congregation because he dared to adopt ae 
= St. Jerome’s rendering of Ivy instead of Gourd in the ee 
= narrative of Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh. The people ~ Ba 


“ were so indignant at the slightest change in the version they 
had been always accustomed to hear, that Augustine says 

they interrupted the reader, shouted out the ancient version, 

and were not contented till the Jewish inhabitants were 
: called in to decide the true rendering, which they did, in a 
opposition to St. Jerome, and in favour of the Old Latin 
2 Version which had come down to them sanctified by the 
- memories of saints, doctors, and martyrs, reaching back to 
eS > apostolic times. Again, when we take up the writings of 
2 - Tertullian, we find that about the year 200 men pushed this 
-_ conservative tendency to absurd extremes. While again the 
- Montanist movement was simply a protest of intense con- — g 
servatism in favour of ancient Church principles against the a % 
axer views and principles current in the West. Andnow — 
apply these general considerations to the matter in hand. 
can pr eeelnds that if seh ae as _the festival 


the position of the stars on a certain day, which fact en-— 
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in the third century throughout the Christian Church, they 
must have existed from the beginning, or else their intro- 
duction would have created such a noise and commotion as 
would have left its mark deeply printed upon history. 

I must very briefly mention some other Faytim dis- 
coveries. Wessely has published an elaborate paper touch- 
ing the dates of the Greek papyri belonging to the period 
of the Roman empire, showing that the imperial year in 
Egypt was a fixed matter, and dated from the 29th August 
in one year to the 28th of August in the next; so that if 
an emperor succeeded to the throne ever so short a period 
prior to the 29th of August, that time was counted his first 
year, while his second year began with the said 29th of 
August. Wessely’s paper has many other illustrations of 
the inner life and high social organization of the Roman 
empire, very important for the purposes of ecclesiastical 
history when books like Mr. Cotter Morison’s ‘Service of | 
Man” are asserting, in the face of all historical evidence, 2 
that Christianity only arose when the ancient civilization of é 
the world was dead or in its death throes. The study of : 
these Fayim documents will prove that never was the 
social organization of the empire so perfect and so complex 
as when Christianity had run two centuries of its chequered 
existence. In a note on page 22 of his article, Wessely _ 
notices the interior communications between the various 
parts of the empire and the capital, and specially between _ 


ae 


Tr ee 


Rome and Alexandria. When one remembers how little — 


men know of the methods and times of even royal com- 4 
munications and posts in England three centuries ago, itis 
very interesting to get a glimpse into the methods of thea 
imperial posts in the times of Cyprian and Origen. A 
papyrus horoscope dated December 4th, 137, has also been’ 

deciphered. It is an attempt to read a man’s destiny by 


ables its exact date to be settled by astronomical calcula- — 
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tions, while the whole document throws an interesting side- 
light upon Egyptian life and religion in the times of Justin 
Martyr and the Antonines. The Christian organization 
of Egypt soon after the triumph of Christianity can be 
realized from these documents. Oxyrrhynchus and Arsinoe 
were towns where Christianity in its monastic shape ob- 
tained their greatest triumphs. They were both celebrated 
in the religious struggles of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Oxyrrhynchus, about A.D. 400, became enthusiastically 
monastic, a very town of monks, as Ruffinus tells us, “ filled 
within and without with monks, who swarmed even in the 
ancient temples, which they had turned into monasteries, 
so that there were more monasteries than houses in the 
town.” He then tells us that there were twelve churches 
in the town; a number afterwards enlarged to 360. Now 
Wessely has from a study of his documents restored the 
names of the streets and the dedications of the numerous 
parish churches of the neighbouring town of Arsinoe, 
affording vivid and almost contemporary illustrations of 


the confessors and martyrs, like Thecla, Victor, Theodore, 


4 

; Apollonius, who suffered in the Diocletian persecution, after 
4 whom the churches were doubtless named. Finally, Krall, 
_ to whom the Coptic documents have been entrusted, has 
contributed some papers of great interest. One deals with 


“ 


~ found a parchment volume of 133 leaves containing the 
- minor prophets in Coptic, from which he shows that various 
Greek versions of the Scriptures were current in Egypt; 


- others more to the Vatican Manuscript. Krall has also 
: elaborated a theory that a large portion of the newly found 
- manuscripts, including some of the most important Biblical 


=) Rufinus, Historia Monachorum, cap. v. RBuffinus mentions that in Oxyr- 
F _ rhynchus alone, there were, according to the local bishop, 20,000 nuns and 


10,000 monks. 


the Coptic version of the Book of Zechariah, Krall having 


aN some approaching more closely to the Alexandrian, and 
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end of this very discursive paper give any account of — 


how faces like those sculptured on the monuments of the 


ee ing herself, her people, her sacred literature, her Bi 
- manuscripts, her ancient ritual and social customs. _ 
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fragments, belong to a convent library which he fixes at the 
ancient Hermopolis Magna, the modern Ashmuneim, built 
perhaps on the supposed site of our Lord’s residence in this 
city of Hermopolis, the refuge of His infancy according to 
tradition, certainly as old as the third century (Hyvernat, © 
Actes des Martyrs de ’ Egypte, pp. 82, 92). I cannot at thes 


< ate - ‘ an a ie ty sl Rib 
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Krall’s elaborate essays, which will well repay careful study, a 
stuffed full as they are of vivid illustrations of ancient — 3 
Christian life and literature. Mr. Butler, in the preface tom 
his work on the ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, has 
remarked that ‘‘the history of Christian Egypt is still a 
unwritten, or at least that part of it about which the most 23 
romantic interest gathers, the period which witnessed the 
passing away of the ancient cults and the change of the | = 
pagan world. We have yet to learn how the cold worship, 
the tranquil life and the mummified customs of that imme- 
morial people dissolved in the fervour of the new faith; 


Pharaohs became the faces of anchorites, saints, and ma: 
tyrs.”” Butler's statement is true, but modern” research 
is speedily accumulating materials for the supply of 
want he so keenly laments. Christian Egypt is now r 


_ The extracts and facts submitted in this 7 
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THE STATER IN THE FISH’S MOUTH. 
Matt. xvii. 24—27. 


A Goop deal of wit, not more irreverent than clumsy and 

stupid, has been directed against this incident. It has been 
_ spoken of as a “‘ miracle for a dollar,” or half-a-crown, and 
a _ even serious and intelligent men have found great difficulty 
_ in understanding how a fish could be hooked, and still hold 
. a shekel in its mouth. Such difficulties I think we may 
leave to the practical angler. 


But the ordinary devout Bible reader commonly misses 
_ the point and bearing of the miracle, because it is not 
_ sufficiently obvious in our translation that it was the 
- emple-tax which was being collected. In the Revised 
_ Version the proper rendering is given: ‘‘When they were 
g come to Capernaum, they that received the half-shekel came 
_ to Peter, and said, Doth not your master pay the half- 
_ shekel?” Every Jew knew that the half-shekel was the 
tax appointed by Moses as the ransom of souls, and now ~ 
lected annually for the upholding of the Temple. This 
ix was levied on every Israelite of twenty years of age and 
upwards, even the poorest. The pauper who had no money © 
lust beg it, or sell his under-garment. In whatever part 
f the world the Jew resided, he was obliged, and he was 
proud, to send up his half-shekel to Jerusalem. It was 
efly from this tribute that the Temple was enriched with 
se piles of silver which again and again tempted the — 
tice of the Romans. In the province of Galilee the tax _ 


Valley during the fifth century. They used to amuse themselves with the 
ient pagan and pre-Christian Demotie novels, of which the French and 
man periodicals, like the Revue Egyptologique, have been giving most 
sting specimens. As the ancient tongues died out, the monks set to work 
co posed Christian novels, wherein the various Christian sects and parties 
ished the eet and good characters. Even Egyptian asceticism could not 
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was levied by officials sent for the purpose between the 15th 


and 25th of the month Adar; and no force, no distraint A 


was used by them, but if any did not then pay he was- 


compelled to pay when he went up to Jerusalem to the 3 


feasts. 
Tt was an official question therefore which was now put 


7 
fn 


a 


to Peter, and it was put courteously by officials who knew - 


the extent of their powers, who knew that quite possibly 


there might be exemptions from the tax, and that they — 


were mere collectors and not judges of appeals. It was 


not an entangling question, such as was afterwards put by — 


the scribes, who asked if it was lawful to pay tribute to — 


Cesar. There was no question, nor could be any ques-— 
tion, of the lawfulness and propriety of this tax; and all 


that the collectors wished to know was a mere matter of _ 


: 


business for the arrangement of their accounts, whether ee 
Jesus wished to pay the tax in Capernaum, or at Jeru- 
salem, or whether He Himself paid it or some one else for : 3 
Him, or whether perhaps He had not some special claim _ 
for exemption. LHspecially, these collectors seem to have ~ 
supposed Jesus might claim exemption as a teacher ; for 
_ they do not name Him, but designate Him as “your = 


_ teacher,” showing that He was quite recognised in th 
district as exercising a spiritual function, and as one wel 


exemption from the tax. ag 

Peter, as usual, does not Ae to think, but fares) 
knows all about the matter, and promptly assures » 
collectors that his Master certainly considered pe 
taxable. : 


door, the tax-gatherers having called for the pene 
making the inquiry, so that Jesus might both see the 
_ and hear what their business was, and especiall: 
voice of the fisherman uttering his emphatic a 
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all events, no sooner does Peter come in than Jesus, without 
further introduction, says, ‘‘ What thinkest thou, Simon? 
the kings of the earth, from whom do they receive toll or 
tribute? From their sons or from strangers?’ Peter 
promptly answers, ‘‘ From strangers.’ ‘‘ Therefore,” says 
our Lord, ‘‘the sons are free.’ The parable was so obvious 
that Peter at once understood what was meant, and our 
Lord added no explanation. It was obvious that if earthly 
kings did not tax the princes of their house, but only their 
subjects, the Heavenly King could require no tax from Him 
whom Peter had only a day or two ago acknowledged to 
_ bein a special sense the Son of God. For the Son to pay 
tax to the Father was an absurdity. The very name by 
which the Romans designated ‘children’? was the word 
for ‘‘ free.’ It was everywhere recognised that the father | 
and the children of the house were one. If then Jesus was 
: God’s Son in a sense in which other Jews were not, Peter 
had been hasty in committing Him to the payment of 
; this tax. 
Bo. Had Peter been left to himself he would probably have 
sought to rectify his mistake by shouting after the tax- 
ee gatherers, who were still in sight, and telling them that 


“a 


his Master would not pay the tax. But Jesus at once 4 


: __ shows him a better way out of the difficulty. He had no- 
intention of standing upon His right and claiming exemp- 
tion. His whole life was a foregoing of His rights as God’s 
Son, and He who had not thought equality with the 
bes Father a thing to be grasped and tenaciously held, was not 
going to make a great fuss about paying 15d. He who ~ 
had laid aside all the outward pomp of Divinity, and had figs 
ey ome among men as one of themselves, born of a woman 
nd made under the law, was not going to assert His. — 
F uperiority to this particular enactment of the law. It 
ras quite true that He was God’s Son, and that it was an 
icongruity in Him to be paying tax to Himself, for that 


— 
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was what it amounted to; but men were not to be con- : 

vinced of His Divinity by His standing upon His rights and 
compelling them to submit to Him, but by the unrivalled — - 

depth of His humiliation, by His Divine lowliness and 
meekness and power of submission. He came not to be 

_ ministered unto, but to minister. He came appealing to 
2 far higher principles in us than our capacity for being 
. struck with wonders and for admiring what is physically 
mighty. He appealed to our capacity for recognising a 
spiritual greatness, and therefore it was His love He 
revealed in one prolonged humiliation. He submitted — 
therefore to this tax, just as He submitted to baptism, to 
the law which required all Jews to appear at the feasts, 
and soon. Having submitted to become man, He need not a 
stagger at any act which that involved. i 
But that Peter at least might clearly understand that :. = 
this payment and every act of His human. life was a — 
._ voluntary humiliation, that he might in one mental view 
see both the dignity of his Master and the meekness with 


_._-which He veiled that dignity, Jesus bid him go and find 
Bee _ the money in the fish’s mouth. While submitting to pay q 
a the tax as the least influential Jew might have done, He : 
, _ provides it in a manner which is meant to exhibit Him as — 
= vf the Lord of nature. That the miracle was necessary i = 
order to furnish 2s. 6d. is scarcely credible. Peter se n 
- to have had a comfortable house, and even making he 


extremely unlikely supposition that he had not a si le 
shekel, he could very easily have borrowed it, or he co C 
by half-an-hour’s fishing have made it. But had the money — 
been procured by such means the lesson would have been 
lost. When, however, Peter took his tackle, and went 

to the lake and hooked a fish and found the coin, all 
his Master had said, he cannot but have thought v 
3 ie ene! our Master is as Pe ee as He b 
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sign to these tax-gatherers, but submits to be dunned for 
payment as if He were an obscure peasant. He bids us 
avoid giving offence, He bids us beware of doing what 
might be wrongly interpreted, He bids us accommodate 
ourselves to the ignorance and prejudice of those about us, 
and He Himself stoops to the smallest child and keeps 
step with the tottering and faltering feet. He sets a little 
child before us as the type of the humble disciple; but 
there is nothing which is fit to represent the humility | 
of the Master, who, having all rights, asserts none, and, 
divesting Himself of His native authority, appears among — / 
us with nothing to awe but an unequalled goodness and : 
lowliness. 

This miracle then was meant to instruct. And that 
which it was meant especially to illustrate was the humility 
of Jesus. It was intended to follow up the teaching of 
the Transfiguration and of Peter’s confession, and, on the 
other hand, to put in a concrete and visible form the 


: teaching regarding humility which our Lord at this time a 
gave to the disciples. The answer which Peter gave to 
sg the tax-gatherers showed that he had not thought out the 
3 ~ consequences of his own confession. He had explicitly 


- and emphatically acknowledged his Master to be the Son 
E—. of God, and yet he admits that He was liable to be taxed. 
E- He did not observe the inconsistency. There was so much 
in the life of Jesus that seemed inconsistent with His being 
the Son of God that Peter had no clear perception of what 
was really consistent and what inconsistent. The Divinity 
of his Master lay for the most part so concealed from the — rast 
superficial observer that, even in the mind of one who, like 
% Peter, had once seeu and owned His Divinity, it was apt 
ra _.to be taken very little account of. And yet it was of the 
utmost importance that Peter and all the Apostles and all 
‘of us: should see deeper than the surface, even down to that : 
om at which it becomes apparent that these acts of | ms 
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humility are not only consistent with His Divinity, but 

are the fittest expressions of it. Peter was to be helped 

to see that the most Divine thing about our Lord was His 
becoming man and submitting day by day to all that was” 

involved in that. And in this miracle he had his first easy 

lesson ; for in it he was himself the instrument at once of 
our Lord’s Divinity and of His submission. : 
In the quiet, easy, and almost playful little parable by Bm 
= which our Lord exhibited to Peter what was involvedin 
= paying the tax, nothing is more obvious than that He claims _ 
= to be the Son of God in a sense distinct from that in which 
+ all other Jews were God’s children. For them He argues 
-it was quite right to pay this tax: from Himself it cannot 
legally be required. To ask from Him the half-shekel which | 
went to uphold God’s house was to tax the Prince for the 
upkeep of the royal palace. In other words, He claimed __ 
to be more akin to God than to men; He claimed to be of 
the family of God in a sense in which ordinary men were 
not. ee 
But oust our Lord had so valid a claim to be exempt, g 

_ He was unwilling to push this claim. Indeed, had the tax- 
@llectors come to Himself instead of to Peter, they would. 
in all probability have received the same answer. Why 
then does our Lod make any remark on Peter’s re 
Plainly because from the prompt and easy manner in h- 

Peter gave it, it was obvious that he had no idea of th 
ground on which Jesus paid the tax, but considered | tl 
4 being a pious Jew, He, like all other pious Je ews, was glad — 
to contribute to the Temple funds. But this superficial 
is reason hid the true and radical reason, which was that 
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His conduct if He declined to pay. They would think 
He either despised the Temple or was in some form a 
heretic. The evilly-disposed might plead His example, 
and also refuse payment. His refusal would only make it 
more difficult for ordinary people to understand: Him. It 
would do nobody any good, and might do a great deal 
of harm. No doubt this was not His fault; He had in 


Divine ; it was their slowness and blindness which were 


it was discreditable ignorance in the authorities to allow 
Him to be taxed, He would not act as if they ought to 


‘Him. 

To all followers of Christ, then, as well as to these first 
_ disciples, this action of our Lord says, Forego your rights 
__ rather than cause any ignorant person to stumble at your 


ae conduct. An offence or stumbling-block is anything laid 


before a person, and which makes it more difficult for them 


s laid in another’s path.” We are very apt to justify our- 
selves when our conduct has been misconstrued by ignorant 


of stumbling. People would put a wrong construction on 


various ways given men quite sufficient proof that He was. 


to blame. Still, though it was their own fault—though | 


z _ have been prepared to acknowledge His supremacy, but. 
would be conciliatory, oblivious of the wrong done to | 


to do right. ‘Woe to that man,” says our Lord, “by | 
~ whom the offence cometh—by whom the stumbling-block 
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for he would have stumbled at something else if not at that. 

“Ves,” says our Lord, “it is quite true; it must needs be 

that offences come: but woe to that man by whom they 

come.” All men die, but murder is not on that account a 

venial sin. All men meet stumbling-blocks in their path 

through life, but to be the occasion of a man’s stumbling 

is no slight offence. 

We are frequently in circumstances in which this prin- — 
ciple should guide us. We may feel that we have perfect ‘ 
liberty to do such and such things; but if the doing of them a 
be not necessary or binding on our conscience, then before 3 
we use our liberty we must consider further what im- . 
pression our conduct is likely to make on others. Of course 
there are also occasions, as every one knows, when we are : 
called upon to assert our opinions and principles, regardless’ 3 
of consequences; but, as our Lord insists, there are times “ 
—and these very frequent—when we must be guided by 
the opinions of others, even though we know these to be _ 
erroneous. We may, ¢.g., be quite sure it does us no harm 

to study science on Sunday, or to read very secular litera- 
ture ; we may feel sure we are the better and not the worse — 

for going to the theatre, and we may be thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is a limitation of our Christian liberty if we 
: are prevented from going. That may be true, but that. does — 
2 not exhaust the question; we must further ask whether 
ea our using what we feel to be our liberty will not encour- — 
a _ age some one who sees things less clearly than we do tok 
take the same liberties, and so dull his moral sensibility 
by accepting our guidance rather than the guidance of his — 
own conscience. “It is his fault,” you say; “he ought to 
know better.”” No doubt it is his fault, but it is you who 
bring upon him the consequences of his ignorance. Instead — 
of enlightening, you. embolden and harden hin, and | 80 do 
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injured the eye of his spirit, by which alone he can walk 
safely. 

And how much do we all need the general lesson of 
humility taught us by our Lord. In presence of His quiet 
and meek disposition, that does not strive and cry, how 
ashamed may we be of our pretentiousness and insistence 
on our rights! How sensitive are we to every neglect; how 
indignant if our rightful place is not given us—if we are not 
recognised—if our work is not appreciated—if our opinion 
is not listened to! Here is the Son of God passing through 
life unrecognised, unworshipped, contradicted, despised, 
mocked by ignorant persons, and He says nothing of His 
dignity, when reviled, reviles not again; while we feel 
deeply injured if on one occasion we do not get all our due, es = 
- and are continually craving recognition, and cannot bear 

to be considered less useful, or less liberal, or less clever, 
or less full of information, or less alive to great questions 
than we are. How we quarrel and sulk and stand upon 
our dignity if we are not treated with deference! What a 
_ pitiful spectacle does humanity often afford ! 
¥ In closing, it is, I think, worth while to observe what i 
P< was implied in this law of the half shekel, although this is ng 
not strictly in the line of our subject. The law ran, ‘‘ The er 
rich shall not give more, and the poor shall not give less 
3 3 than half a shekel, when they give an offering unto the 
: - Lord to make an atonement for your souls,’ a law which 
evidently was intended to impress upon the people a sense 
of their equality before God. All Jews had an equal right __ 
of access to God; and all had an equal interest in the 
‘Temple; the king contributed, at least through the regular 
“ns no more © than the poorest” of his subjects. There can 
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it laid him under no religious disabilities. ‘ts ‘ ‘ 
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enjoyed precisely the same right as the rich to enter the a 

Temple and engage in its worship. He felt that in God's 7 

sight wealth made no distinction. The poor man’s prayer 

- was as likely to be heard; the poor man’s offering assure _ 7 

| to be accepted. God looked uponall His people, irrespective 
of social position, and simply as men. gece 

a _ And this is a feeling which should, by one means or io: 
other, be continually propagated. The least among us has — 
his responsibilities ; there is no one so weak, so uninfluen- 

tial, so absolutely impoverished, that he is expected to 
contribute nothing to the common stock of duty done—~ 

it will not do to rob God under.the guise of modesty or 
humility, and profess to be unable to do any good. Your 
half-shekels must be forthcoming. And there is no one so 
“remote from the great centre,no one so far removed by. : 
‘disposition or by habit from the mass of Christian wor- : 
shippers, no one so forgotten by men and disregarded, that ge 
he is not known by God and cared for by Him. The dis- 
tinctions that separate us in society fall from us as we 2 


i : ey enter God’s presence, and we feel that God is as s likely to 
: listen to the supplications of the poor and the helpless, 
of. the rich and mighty. Legato 


c Perhaps there is also significance in the cireumst: 
that our Lord miraculously paid Peter’s tax as well. as 
own. He did not include Peter in the law which aj 
to Himself, nor did He claim exemption from the t 
Peter; and yet the furnishing him with the half-sheke 
have seemed to Peter to mean more than if He had 
him it out of the common purse. He might not se 
é _ meant, but when he heard our Lord a few days. aft 
saying to the Jews, “If the Son make you~ fre 
a are ae free indeed, Bie hc mind must sete Ais have 
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afterwards to be set in the clearest light, that in Christ we 
are all the children of God, and that in Him we get from 
God far more than ever we can give to Him. 

There is a freedom which certainly the Jews had not 
attained, and which, it is to be feared few Christians attain. 
Even in intelligent and pious people there is always a 

notion that what God wants is the fifteen pence. There 
remains in- us a servile, tax-paying spirit, which throws 
doubt upon our sonship. Now Christ distinctly declares 
4 _ that such a relation between God and us as moves us to 
offer Him payments, large or small; is to be abolished. That — 
9 is not the relation God wishes us to hold towards Him. 
E: He means us to be free. He means us to enter into the 
oe freedom of His own Son; to learn from Him a free spirit 
and. bearing, and as His friends to look up to God as our 
‘Father. He desires no service that is done by constraint, 
= no offering that is a mere paying of taxes. He wishes us 
- to count ourselves His children, and to live on what He 
_ supplies, fearlessly, cheerfully, hopefully. 
8 Every other liberty is against nature and must end in 
= _ more hateful bondage. Had Peter refused to pay his tax, 
ee and out of mere selfwill and independence and greed evaded 
F the collectors, he would have been arrested in Jerusalem 


tes 


apparent liberty a man secures to himself by disregard of - 
God and His love, and contempt of everything but his own 
leasure. It is folly and madness to seek liberty so. The 
poe were a hateful world if men could find true freedom 
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and imprisoned till he paid. So short-lived is the flash of aS 
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his love rule his life, 
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